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AVERY girl, I think, at some 
period of her life has had a 
desire to be a heroine. <A 
real heroine. A_ heroine 
about whom there could 
be no mistake. 

Of course, one may have a quite unevent- 
ful time of it and still be a heroine. Just 
suffering and keeping silent may constitute 
one a heroine. ‘That is not the kind, 
though, which I mean at all. Being superior 
to one’s surroundings and finding one’s self 
very much misunderstood and miserable 
may make one a heroine. Neither is this 
the sort of which [ speak. Having very 
complicated psychological experiences and 
causing one’s self and every one else to be 
very uncomfortable is another method of 
achieving ‘‘heroinehood.’’ None of these, 
however, in any manner resembles the 
heroine to whom I refer. 

The heroine I have in mind is the 
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heroine to whom things happen. She 
is the true-superior-warranted-best and 
only one. ‘The heroine who goes through 
fire and wreck and battle and murder and 
sudden death. ‘The heroine who is res 
cued. The heroine who, no matter 
whether she is on a runaway horse or 
hanging over a precipice, finds that a young 
man—a nice young man—the very young 
man whom her relations would like to have 
presented to her in a ballroom—is waiting 
round the corner to save her. 
ine who is cast away on an uninhabited 
island with just the very person for her to 
marry. ‘The heroine who, if she is cap- 
tured by a robber band, is sure to discover 
in the chief a benevolent young nobleman 
of great name and estate in temporary 
political difficulties. ‘The heroine who has 
as many lives as a cat and always falls on 
her feet like one. The heroine who would 
unfailingly pick up an eligible par?¢z in a 


‘I he hero- 
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As I pondered— 


desert. The heroine who would not fail to 
find a ‘‘ best young man’”’ at the North Pole. 

[ had always thought that to obtain the 
conditions necessary to produce a heroine 
one should have to go back to another age. 
How could there be perils if there were no 
danger ? How could there be escapes if 
there were nothing from which to escape ? 
And how could there be dangers and res- 
cues unless people were conspiring and 
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fighting—unless there were important 
secret documents and causes to be won or 
lost all in picturesque costume—for ‘‘ alarms 
and excursions’’ with frock coats and 
tailor-made dresses appeared absurd. If 
not the past, then remote parts of the earth 
appeared to be requisite. Without a track- 
less forest, —a perfect zoo of ferocious ani- 
mals,—in which to go astray, emphatically 
there must be nothing doing. Without 
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earthquakes or hurricanes or volcanoes, 
how was a poor girl to have a chance ? 

I was quite in despair. 1 had indeed 
given up all idea that anything interesting 
would ever happen to me—anything really 
interesting. I had abandoned all hope of 
ever having my heart stand in my mouth, 
or my soul harrowed or my blood curdled 
or experiencing any of those emotions. 
I never imagined that just here in Ochigo 
—only a large, everyday, modern Ameri- 
can lake city—I should be involved in a 
chain of circumstances, so curious and re- 
markable, that I need not be envious of 
any heroine of history or romance. 

Molly Wilkins was my dearest friend, 
and always had been and always will be. 
In Mohegan Avenue our perambulators 
had met just as our automobiles do now, 
At school we had shared our candies and 
our secrets. ‘Therefore, when [ found out 
that Molly was beginning not to tell me 
something, I was perplexed and anxious 
and distressed. How did I know? I 
could perceive at once that she had a secret 
which she was keeping from me by the 
way she behaved. She was thoughtful and 
then forgetful—and sometimes she was 
actually embarrassed with me. 

All the dictates of reason demanded 
—absolutely kicked and screamed—that 
she should fall in love with Evan Mayson. 
He was young and good-looking, and if he 
did not have much money he worked very 
hard at being a lawyer, and every one 
spoke of him as a coming young man. Of 
course, she immediately began to be inter- 
ested in Burril Ogden. If he was rich, 
he was older and worldly, and when he 
was mentioned people always shook their 


heads. I suppose that was what attracted 
Molly. Anyway, Molly neglected Evan 


and flirted outrageously with Burril. 

Mr. Wilkins did not behave in the least 
like the parent of Romance. In spite of 
Bur Ogden’s wealth, which naturally 
should have made him wish to have Molly 
engaged to him at once, he thoroughly dis- 
approved of it all from beginning to end. 
I knew, however, that he would have been 
willing enough to see her married to Evan 
Mayson, though he was poor, with only 
the promise of the future behind him, 
which sounds somewhat Irish. He was 
the only one in authority, for Molly’s 
mother had died when Molly was a little 
girl, and Aunt Matilda Vernon, who lived 


with them and managed the establishment, 
did not count. She was a mild, little, old 
lady, who was perfect for nursing any one 
who was slightly ill, but no use at all in 
taking care of anybody in the complications 
and the perplexities of life who was well. 
She lost her eye-glasses and her head as soon 
as anything happened, and then every one 
had to look after her, for, in her exitement, 
what she might do next was unimaginable. 
Molly had always had her way about 
everything and such opposition as there 
was did not prevent her seeing Bur Ogden 
All through the 
winter she and Bur Ogden had danced and 
skated together. 


as often as she chose. 


As soon as the snow be- 
gan to go they commenced to drive an 
automobile. I tried to remonstrate with 
her. For I was a year older than Molly 
and had always given her advice which 
sometimes she ungratefully resented. 

Molly understood perfectly the way | 
felt about her comportment and, therefore, 
the moment I saw that she had a secret | 
was sure that it was about Bur Ogden. 

‘*T believe that she is going to do some- 
thing foolish,’’ I said to Jim Etheridge. 

Jim was a very great comfort tome. Of 
course he was not intellectual like Evan 
Mayson—nor was he experienced and in- 
teresting like Bur Ogden. He was so big 
and strong though, and hearty and jolly. 
| always thought that his powerful body 
must have some effect upon his mind. I 
believe that it did. If he was mentally a 
little slow, as he had to be in his move- 
ments, because of his great width of 
shoulders and length of limb, he was sure 
and direct and effective. When he arrived 
at aconclusion he was certain to hit the 
nail on the head and drive it in just as if 
he had hammered it with his great muscles. 
I had known him always as seemed to be 
the case with almost every one | did know. 
We had caught rides together in winter up 
and down the avenue when we were little; 
when I was older, on summer evenings we 
had gone to get soda water at the druggist 
round the corner where all the girls and 
boys went. He sent me my first flowers 
and had danced my first cotz//on with me. 
Indeed, I did not know what I should do 
without Jim. We had always been the 
greatest ‘‘pals.’’ Yet I saw now that he 
had a secret, too, and was quite as mysteri- 
ous in his way as Molly was in hers. 

I could tell that something was doing 
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because he was curiously different. He 
had grown silent and was really morose at 
times—often treating me with ceremonious 
deference instead of ‘‘jollying’’ as had 
been his way. Once in a while he would 
brighten up and be his old self again. If 
he had not been his grandfather’s only 
heir with all the big Etheridge estate 
coming to him I might have thought that 
he was troubled about money. As mat- 
ters stood I could only conclude that he 
was in love. I watched carefully but I 
could not make up my mind who the girl 
was. At first I thought she was Fanny 
Monroe. ‘Then I was convinced she was 
Mary Baldwin. At last I concluded that 
I could not tell at all and that I was sur- 
rounded by another mystery—which was 
exciting but somehow discomposing. 

‘*Molly’s generally a_ pretty sensible 
girl,’’ commented Jim, the day I first 
brooched the subject of her affairs. 

‘¢ But she is not like herself,’’ I lamented. 
‘* At least I cannot understand her.’’ 

‘Do you know,’’ said Jim looking at 
me curiously, ‘‘ I wonder if you’re as quick 
as you used to be at understanding things.’’ 

‘¢ Now, I call that insulting,’’ I replied 
with dignity. ‘‘ What don’t I understand 
beside Molly ?’’ 

‘““Oh, a lot,’’ he replied vaguely. 
‘«Either you’re blind or you won’t see.’’ 

With which singular speech he stalked 
away from me. 

I should have learned something from 
the way the straws were blowing. I thought 
though that they were chaff and took no 
notice. I cannot understand why I did 
not read the signs aright. There were 
plenty but I disregarded them and I went 
confidently on. Molly began to be inter- 
ested in houses and apartments and the 
comparative advantages of both. When I 
observed her listening while Mrs. Plymley 
talked about servants, I should have been 
warned. I should have seen the shadows 
which coming events were casting before. 

‘*You’ve always been a surprise,” I 
happened to say to her one day. 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied swiftly, ‘‘and I 
haven’t finished surprising you yet. I 
wonder what you will think—’’ 

‘« About what ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, never mind,’’ she answered. 

‘«QOh,’’ she exclaimed after a moment’s 
pause, throwing her arms about my neck. 
‘*You shall know. You shall know before 


any one, only I can’t tell you now—” 

‘*T hope,’’ I said loftily, ‘‘that you are 
not going to do anything unwise.’’ 

‘**I don’t know,”’ she replied. **Only 
it will be different—’’ she brightened up 
and laughed, ‘‘ and a great joke—”’ 

Molly could not keep long from laugh- 
ing. Her sense of humor had brought her 
through everything so far and I felt that 
I might perhaps trust it to do the same now. 

‘‘And moreover,’’ she added after a 
pause, ‘it’s good business—’’ 

‘Thereupon she darted away leaving me 
much perplexed. 


II 


Springhad come. One began to descry 
colored sunshades instead of umbrellas 
along the avenue. In the afternoon a 
crowd was at the Country Club. I could 
see Molly was thinking and getting more 
restless as time went on. 

‘*T simply cannot endure the strain,’’ 
I confided to Jim. ‘‘I must know what 
Molly is at.’’ 

** You'll probably discover in time,’’ he 
answered in his confident way. 

‘* But it may be too late,’’ I urged. ‘1 
have always been the sensible one—and | 
feel a responsibility about her.’’ 

He looked at my apprehensive face 
curiously. 

**I—I’m afraid about Bur Ogden,’’ 
I said. 

‘* Surely she could not be out of her mind 
to that extent,’’ he commented crossly. 

‘*When a nice girl goes in for being 
foolish,’’ I said sagely, ‘‘it’s wonderful 
how foolish she can be.” 

Then the blow fell. I cannot say the 
shock came from a clear sky. I should 
have seen the clouds on the local horizon. 
Still if I had tried to imagine what would 
happen I never could have done it. I had 
never less reason to expect any untoward 
event than upon that particular day and at 
that particular moment. 

Papa and mamma were away in New 
York. Iwas alone. I had just finished 
luncheon and was standing by the dining- 
room window looking out over the lawn 
into the bright, warm spring afternoon. A 
clear light was on everything—not at all the 
light of romance—and yet just then my ad- 
venture began. 

I remember that I was debating whether 
to take Chérubin, my caniche, out for a 
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little walk for the exercise of both of us, 
whether to have up the brougham and go 
for a last visit to ‘‘ All Hail Hall,’’ for 
the summer; or stay at home and _ practice 
as I had not done for a long time. As I 
pondered the question, I saw one of the 
Wilkins’ grooms whom I happened to re- 
member, coming up the walk with a note 
in his hand. I can recollect that I was a 
little astonished at this for Molly always 
telephoned—usually several times a day. 

The moment [ held the envelope in my 
grasp I knew that it was no common com- 
munication. I felt instinctively that | 
must be prepared for something extraordi- 
nary. 

Of course, I had not the least idea of 
what I should read. How could I have ? 
By no possible flight of fancy could I have 
anticipated the strange—the curious,—the 
remarkable nature of the contents—which 
marked for me the commencement of a 
momentous experience. 

I tore the envelope open quickly and 
ran over the words in Molly’s writing which 
met my amazed eyes. 

At first I could hardly believe that I saw 
aright :— 


«Darling: 
‘«T said that I should tell you first and that 
you should know before anyone. I am just 
writing this hurriedly to inform you that I 
have eloped. I haven't time to stop and give 
you the whys and wherefores but the reasons 
are good and sufficient. I knew that with 
your practical sense—although you dream 
of romance,—and with your strict con- 
science that you would not approve. I 
thought that therefore, the secret might be a 
burden to you and came to the conclusion 
that I had better say nothing. Dearest, I 
can only wish that you were as happy as | 
am and as I am going to be, P 
‘* Devotedly, 
‘* MOLLIE.’ 


Of course, I was speechless though I 
wonder that I did not scream. Was this 
what Molly considered a joke? Was this 
what she believed to be good business ? 
The foolish, headstrong girl. Of course, 
if she had told me I should have done 
everything I could to keep her from mak- 
ing such a mistake—and now— 

I did not at first notice the postscript 
scribbled at the foot of the second page. 


‘Of course, this can’t be a secret any 
longer. My only regret is that I could not 


have you for a bridesmaid. I know, though, 
that you would never have consented—so I'll 
just have to be married without you, as I 
never thought I could be, in the dearest little 
country church of which we know at Rose- 
dale. We have gone in the automobile, 
which is not so romantic and proper for an 
elopement as a post-chaise, but is more 
speedy. I shall have to sail for Europe with- 
out seeing you—but what fun we shall have 
talking it over when I get back!” 


The madcap girl. My breath was fairly 
taken away. For a moment I stood dazed. 
Then with a flash all the energy and direct- 
ness and common-sense I had in me came 
back with a rush. With a glance I re- 
viewed the situation. I felt that, as I was 
placed, Jim was the best person to help 
me. Instantly I was atthe telephone. 

The moments seemed endless as I stood 
there with the receiver in my hand, like 
any heroine, aprey to varying emotion. As 
might appear from the facts, Molly should 
be considered the heroine—but wait. 

At last I heard Jim’s voice. 

‘*Oh,’’ I cried all in a breath, ‘I must 
see you immediately. It’s most important 
and urgent and vital—’’ 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ he demanded. 

** You must come at once.’’ 

‘«T will,’’ he answered. 

‘*Meet me at the Wilkins,’’ I said, for 
[ had half made up my mind in a vague 
fashion, ‘‘as soon as you can—and 
sooner.’’ 


III 


In an instant I was away. Catching up 
a hat as I ran through the hall, I was 
across the lawn and down the avenue and 
at the Wilkins house, a block distant. 

‘«T must see Mr. Wilkins immediately,’’ 
I announced to the startled butler. 

‘*Mr. Wilkins is out—’’ 

‘¢T must see Miss Vernon,”’’ I declared. 

Indeed, I had dashed past him before 
he could say anything. 

I found her in the conservatory, and 
grabbing her hand I almost shook her. 

‘* Molly has gone,’’ I ejaculated. 

‘¢ Molly—gone—where ?”” 

‘*Eloped—run away—with Bur Ogden 
and she must be stopped—’’ 

‘«Oh,’’ cried Aunt Matilda. 

‘« Where is Mr. Wilkins ?’’ I demanded. 

‘*Oh, my dear,’’ moaned Miss Vernon 
as she recovered her lost glasses and still 
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struggled after her scattered wits. ‘* He’s 
not at home. I—what can I do?’’ 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ I hurried on in de- 
spair. ‘*Something must be done. If 
there’s no one else, I must do it.’’ 

Just then I heard Jim’s welcome voice 
in the hall. 

‘*Jim,’’ I exclaimed, bolting out. 

I drew him into the reception-room and 
confronted him. I am sure that my agi- 
tated countenance must have suggested 
something of the startling nature of the 
crisis. 

‘<The automobile was at the office. I 
jumped in and came at full speed. What's 
up ?”’ 

‘¢ Everything,’ I whispered thrillingly. 
‘Molly has run away—eloped.’’ 

He whistled, staring at me. 

‘*With Bur Ogden,’’ I added. 

‘¢] didn’t think she was such an idiot,’’ 
he said vigorously. ‘I understand now. 
When I asked Ogden yesterday if he was 
to play polo on the team with us in the 
match against the Illinapolis people, he 
said he was going away to-day. ‘This must 
have been what he had in mind.’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ I declared impatiently. 
‘« There is not a moment to be lost. She’s 
gone in the automobile to Rosedale to be 
married in the church. Where is Rose- 
dale ?”’ 

‘* Rosedale,’’ he said, ‘‘ must be a place 
one can hardly call a village, about forty 
miles from here, on the lake.’’ 

‘«Jim,’’ I said stepping forward in my 
excitement and grasping his arm, ‘‘she 
must be saved. I’m sure if I see her I 
can make her listen to reason—or wait or 
something.’’ 

‘Your automobile,’’ I ran on, ‘is at 
the door, you say. It’s a_ sixty-horse 
power Paillard—the fastest in the place. 
We must go after them—’’ I cried intrep- 
idly, ‘* and catch them.”’ 

‘« They’ ve got a start,” he said thought- 
fully, ‘*but the Wilkins machine is only 
an old Nonpareil. Perhaps something 
might be done.” 

‘‘Something can be done,’’ I argued 
still holding him by the elbow. ‘‘Some- 
thing shall be done.” 

Before he had made any objection, or in 
fact, had a chance to say anything I led 
him—dragged him—to the front door and 
down the steps to the big car. I had often 
admired it before. 


How glad I was to see 
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its mighty frame. ‘The huge engines indi- 
cated such power. The lowraking lines as of 
a piratical battleship promised such speed. 

In an instant Jim had ‘* turned over’’ 
the machine. ‘The mighty rumbling struck 
my ears. Without any stretch of the im 
agination I could easily fancy that the 
wheeled hippogriff was eager to be off and 
was growling at not getting away. With 
a spring I was in the front seat, Jim run 
ning round and with a leap taking his place 
on the right at the wheel. 

He started on the second speed and 
jumped to the third after we spun about 
the turn of the drive into the avenue. In 
the early afternoon few were driving. 
‘Those who passed, however, or whom we 
passed gazed after us with amazement,—a 
sixty-horse power touring car tearing along 
creating only less disturbance than a ‘‘ lim- 
ited express.’’ As we dashed up the avenue 
with the horn ‘*honking’’ continually, 
I felt as if I were riding the wind on a 
thunderbolt. 

The race in which we were engaged ex- 
hilarated me. ‘The sense of contest took 
possession of me. We must win. We must 
come out victorious over time and space. 

*¢ We'll make it,’’ I cried to Jim through 
the onrush of the ponderous wheels. 

‘*We'll try,’’ he said, the hair blowing 
straight up on his uncovered head and as 
it seemed, his words blew past me so that 
[ could hardly hear them. 

We dashed into the park. I had ridden 
fast before. I had never gone at anything 
like the rate at which we were going. As 
we whirled onward I caught a glimpse in 
passing of old Mrs. Plymley out for her 
afternoon drive in the old family carriage. 

Out of the park we passed onto the 
country roads. The going was not so good, 
but Jim did not seem to mind. Not once 
did he ease up. Over rut and hole we 
jounced and jumped. I was thrown from 
one side to the other and had indeed the 
greatest difficulty in keeping my place in 
the great cushioned hollows of the seat. 
We tore on. To my bewildered eyes the 
telegraph poles along the way might have 
been the slats of a picket fence soclose and 
continuous they seemed as we sped past 
them. At last we slowed down momen- 
tarily for a railway crossing. 

**Oh, where are we ?’”’ I exclaimed. 

On—on we pounded again. The dust 
surging in clouds behind us. The motion 
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was maddening. I felt as if | wanted to 
ride this way forever and still there was the 
urgent longing to get there—to be in time 
to save Molly. 

Glancing up I observed a more perturbed 
look come in Jim’s face. 

‘* There’s across road here,’’ he shouted 
seeing my questioning glance, ‘‘and | 
don’t know—"’ 

He stopped in front of a farm house 
while he consulted a road map. 

‘*Surely,’’ he said, ‘if they had passed 
people must have noticed them. Heigh!’’ 
he shouted hailing the farm-house, where 
the family and the entire personne/ of the 
establishment were hanging on the fence 
viewing us with intense interest. ‘‘ Have 
you seen a large automobile go by here ?”’ 

«* Ain’t that thing goin’ to bust,”’ asked 
the long, lank farmer gazing at our throb- 
bing machine with apprehension. 

‘*Did you see one?’’ Jim demanded. 

‘“* Why—yes—” said the man. ‘‘ There 
has—I noticed because they ain’t so com- 
mon in our part o’ the country — ’bout 
half an hour back I should say—’’ 

**We can catch them—’’ I exclaimed 
eagerly. 

How we did go. How we pressed. How 
we raced. No steed was 
stretching itself out headlong in our mad 
course but with the’ best of the powerful 
engine under one the race was even more 
thrilling. ‘The automobile was working 
perfectly true as the hollow rhythmic hum 
announced. I had no reason to envy any 
heroine. Indeed, I was not sure that I 
had not the best of the most of them, for 
very few had ever known what the sensa- 
tion was of tearing through the county 
in a sixty-horse power Paillard on the 
fourth speed. 


How we tore. 


Finally we whizzed up to asmall wayside 
grocery. <A hoot of the horn brought the 
proprietor and his boy to the door at 
once, 

‘‘Have you seen a large red automo- 
bile—’’ began Jim. 

‘* Passed only fifteen minutes ago,’’ re- 
plied the man promptly. 

‘¢We've gained on them,’’ said Jim, 
‘‘we’re almost up with them! Where 
are we?’’ he demanded turning again to 
the grocery men 

Eight miles from Eden Center,’’ he 
replied. ‘Straight on,’’ 

Once more we bounded forward, In- 
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deed the automobile appeared to have life 
in it—to be stretching itself out to the work 
as if with a vital force. 

‘* We—we,’’ shouted Jim, ‘might 
almost be eloping ourselves.’’ 

I pretended not to hear him. Of course 
he did not mean anything; but I suddenly 
felt singularly shy and conscious. 

‘*With an infuriated parent or guardian 
in pursuit,’’ he went on. 

‘¢ How silly,’’ I cried, but I felt that I 
grew a little redder cheeked than even the 
rushing air made me. 

‘You look awfully pretty,’’ he vocifer- 
ated. 

[ wonder if a girl has ever had tender 
things said to her with the full 
man’s lungs. 

‘**Jim,’’ I piped forbiddingly 

‘*Why, can’t I carry you off?”’ 

‘‘Jim,’’ I screeched. ‘* It is not fair.’’ 

‘‘ Well, perhaps it isn’t,’” he roared and 
suddenly became silent. 


power of a 


I could see that we were coming near a 
village. I caught sight of a white church 
steeple above the budding trees. I de- 


: bend of the 
road. Such a pretty, secluded, little ham- 
let. So peaceful and restful nestling there 
in the hollow of the hills. I litthke knew—- 

We dashed past the first cluster of out- 
lying cottages. The place was so small 
that ina moment we had struck the begin- 
ning of the main street an 
lessened speed we were rolli 


scried a group of houses at t 


with hardly 
x» down it. 
‘*Something’s up,’’ yelled Jim bending 
a little further forward. 


Glancing ahead, I discovered that a 
number of the inhabitants were gathered 
on each side of the way. Little boys were 


standing along the road and shouted ex- 
citedly as we passed. We were accus- 


tomed tothat and did not notice it. The 
mob of gesticulating people, which we could 
make out more clearly as we approached, 


I must say puzzled us. 

‘*What’s doing ?’’ Jim ejaculated in 
surprise. 

We were quite close, and we realized 
that every one was making 
calling. 

‘*What’s that?’ cried Jim suddenly 
rising a little in his seat. 

Looking ahead quickly | discovered 
what had attracted his attention. We were 
rapidly approaching the heart of the village. 
On one side of the street stood the ‘‘Col- 


gns to us and 




















“Jt’s a sin and a shame,” she whispered, her eyes shining. 


, 


umbia House,’’ on the opposite corner 
was the principal ‘‘store.’’ Agross the 
way, from one big tree to another, stretched 
a heavy rope not more than a couple of 
feet from the ground. 

‘Hold on,’’ commanded a tall, heavy, 
elderly man in an old, rusty, ‘‘ stove-pipe 
hat,’’ as he undoubtedly would have 
named it. 

‘*What’s this ?’’ cried Jim as he threw 
on the emergency brake. 

‘* Well, y’u might see,’’ chuckled the 
elderly person as we came to a stand-still, 
‘*that we’re kinder anxious for y’ur com- 
pany and used the only means of detain- 
ing y’u.’’ 

** What for?’’ Jim thundered. 
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He stood by the side of the automobile 
resting his hand on the side with an air of 
taking possession of it—all the small coun- 
try crowd looking on agape. 

‘What right have you—’’ began Jim. 

‘¢Oh, as f’r right,’’ said our captor 
amiably, ‘‘ I’ve got all the rights there is 
going. I’m justice of the peace and con- 
stable and roadmaster, an’ represent the 
law o’ the land, as it’s known in Eden 
Center, in most any capacity. When the 
telegram come—as those young people 
were elopin’, and to be stopped—if not 
otherwise, then on the charge of makin’ 
off with an automobile—I know straight 
what to do. I’ve a darter myself, an’ I 
wouldn’t have her runnin’ away with no 
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young chap without my consent. I’vea 
feller feelin’ in this matter, and I said to 
myself it wasn’t tobe. I just got this line 
set, an’ the first thing I ketched y’u—’’ 

‘« But why us ?’’ Jim demanded. 

‘‘Why,’’ said the man, ‘‘y’u’re the 
ones I want. Y’u’re the elopers, an’ I’m 
going to take y’u an’ the automobile an’ 
the hu’ kit an’ bilin’ of y’u and hold y’u 
f’r good behavior.’’ 

[V 

I was thunderstruck. 

To be arrested. ‘To be held by the 
strong arm of the law. ‘To be in peril of | 
did not know what. I felt that my eyes 
grew round with amazement and terror. 

‘¢What do you mean by such nonsense ?” ’ 
demanded Jim impatiently. 

‘*¢ Just what I say,’’ answered the village 
representative of justice imperturbably. 
‘*Sure as my name’s Hiram Cherry, I’m 
going torun you in. I’m going to take 
you and lock you up.’’ 

The horrid, grinning crowd which stood 
along the edge of the way had drawn 
nearer. We were surrounded by a close 
and dense ring of peering faces and curi- 
ous eyes. Elevated in the front seat of 
the automobile [ felt like a strange animal 
on exhibition. : 

‘¢ Imprisoned! ’’ I exclaimed clasping my 
hands. 

Visions of subterranean cells at least 
arose before me. I knew, of course, that 
there could not be donjon keeps or 
oubliettes, but chains clanked and I fairly 
tasted bread and water in shuddering im- 
agination, 

‘* Come—come,’’ said Jim. 
don’t want to do anything foolish.’’ 

‘* T got injunctions,’’ said the local cap- 
tain of the watch, ‘‘to stop two young 
people in a large red automobile goin’ full 
speed —’’ 


‘© You 


’ 


‘¢ But our number,’’ remonstrated Jim. 

‘¢T don’t know nothing about numbers,’’ 
argued Hiram Cherry. ‘‘ This here’s a 
large red automobile. You were going for 
all you were worth as if you were runnin’ 
away. You are young people. I’ve got 
to take you in charge. As, however, you 
ain’t common offenders I shan’t put you in 
the lockup. [I'll just take you home an’ 
fix you in a place where you'll be safe until 
I hear what’s to be done with you.’’ 


We were to be incarcerated. We were 
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to be held in durance vile. 
in affright. 

‘*'There doesn’t seem to be getting any 


gazed at Jim 


sense into the old idiot’s head,’’ said Jim 
coolly. ‘*For the present we'll have to 
submit—’’ 

Hiram Cherry still stood with his hands 


on the automobile. 

Jim got down and helped me out. How 
ignominiously I felt as I descended to earth 
and stood amid the entire gathered popu- 
lation of Eden Center. I think I detected 
a slight inclination to cheer when we were 
finally landed. Anyway, a murmur went 
through the throng. I turned and faced 
the multitude bravely. I had read of the 
way in which heroines bore themselves in 
distress. I thought of Lady Jane Grey 
going to Tower Hill. I saw Marie An- 
toniette carried to the Conciergerie. I 
would not flinch. I proudly took my place 
beside Jim and I must say that he looked 
at me admiringly. 

‘*That’s right, little girl,’’ he said, 

‘don’t you mind.’’ 

With a high head I started upon the line 
of march as indicated by Mr. Hiram 
Cherry. Jim and I were in front. Mr. 
Cherry came alittle behind, accompanying 
us with a critical proprietary air. ‘The free 
and enlightened inhabitants of Eden Center 
strung along after us. 


We formed a per- 
fect procession. 


There was no one to 
watch us, however, as I am convinced that 
every one was in line. How long we were 
in passing a given point I do not know. 

‘¢Oh, I understand,’’ I exclaimed in a 
sudden enlightenment. 

*¢ What is it ?’’ gloomily asked Jim. 

<< Aunt Matilda Vernon,”’ I replied de- 
cidedly. ‘She is the only one who could 
do anything so stupid. I am sure she is 
entirely to blame for all tl 
mistake.’’ 

‘‘T’ve no doubt,” said Jim 

‘*Molly will be married—to 
man. We can’t prevent it now.’ 

‘‘ Don’t give up,’’ condoled Jim. ‘‘The 
sporting spirit demands that we never say 
die.’’ 

‘¢ Die is not at all the word I feel like 
saying,”’ I replied vindictively 

I could see that we were making for a 
large white farm house which stood on the 
outskirts of the village. As I spoke we 
arrived at the gate and Hiram Cherry threw 
it open. 
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‘¢ For the land’s sake!’ cried an elderly 
woman appearing on the door-sill wiping 
her hands on her apron. ‘‘What’s hap- 
pened ?’’ 

‘¢ Don’t you fret yourself, mother,’’ said 
Cherry. ‘‘ These youngsters have con- 
cluded to stay with us a while, but they 
aren’t goin’ to give you the least bit of 
trouble, ’cause they are goin’ to keep quiet 
and out of the way.’’ 

‘« If you’ll just step up these stairs,’’ he 
continued as we stood in the hall. 

As I turned I could see the crowd gath- 
ering in the path and spreading over the 
grass. The shuffle of many feet and the 
sound of many voices filled the air. Mrs. 
Cherry's excited exclamations rose over all. 
I looked at Jim. He looked with almost 
equal uncertainty at me. 

‘‘We’d better do it,’’ he said. ‘‘ Re- 
sistance wouldn’t be of any use and might 
only make matters worse.’’ 

Meekly I put my foot on the first step. 
Abjectly I ascended. I heard Jim follow- 
ing me. Something in the sound made 
me understand the temper in which he 
was. 

‘* We'll just fix you first,’’ said Hiram 
Cherry nodding toward me as we reached 
the landing. 

Hiram Cherry cast back the door of a 
darkened chamber. 

‘*The spare room ‘ll hold you like a 
penitentiary,’’ he said briefly. 

I glanced at Jim. I saw that he coun- 
selled resignation and prudence. Without 
a word I passed through the yawning por- 
tal. As soon as I had crossed the thresh- 
old, I turned. I saw nothing but the 
confining panels. The sound of a key 
turning ina lock fell on my ear. A click 
told me that a bolt had been shdét home. I 
was a captive—shut up, immured, helpless. 

I distinguish the tramp of Hiram Cher- 
ry’s massive boots through the barrier. I 
detected the sound of Jim’s lighter tread. 
The footsteps passed down the hall. By 
listening intently I could discover that Jim 
and his jailer had mounted to the story 
above. Soon I heard thuds over my head. 

I cast my eyes about. The very appear- 
ance of the room was depressing. The 
hard board floor with the rag carpet by the 
bed looked cheerless. Here were Jim 


%? 


and I, who had started in pursuit of 
the fugitives, taken for the elopers. Here 
we were, boxed up in a perfectly strange 


farmhouse. ‘Then the seriousness of it all 
as regarded Molly came back to me quite 
as quickly, and I sat motionless. 

I heard Hiram Cherry coming down 
stairs. He passed my door. He went on 
to the room below. ‘The house was the 
comfortable domicile of a fairly prosperous 
farmer. Hiram Cherry had gone outside. 
Gradually the sound of voices diminished. 
The people were going away. I could 
catch shouts and cries from the greater dis- 
tance. Quiet gradually settled over all. 
As far as any stirring of life might indicate, 
the spot might have been deserted. I 
went to the window. The blinds were. fas- 
tened. I did not need to open them, as 
I could look through. The ground was 
too far off to permit any hope of escape. 
I went back to my chair, 


Vv 

I started. 

A gentle, rustling noise caught my at- 
tention. I jumped up and listened intent- 
ly at the door. Something was moving 
outside. A faint scratching followed. I 
should have believed that it was the cat, only 
a cat would not have been fumbling with the 
knob. No cat would have inserted a key 
into the keyhole. I unquestionably heard 
some one breathe. 

** Hush !”’ 

‘Who is it?’’ I whispered. 

‘<Me,”’ a girl’s voice responded in 
tremulous tones. ‘‘ It’s me, Zelia—Zelia 
Cherry.’’ 

By this time she had unlocked the door. 
She swung it cautiously open and stood 
revealed to me,—a sturdy, pretty, country 
girl of about eighteen years. She stole 
forward and closed the door again as care- 
fully as she had opened it. 

‘‘Now,”’ she said, her eyes shining and 
fairly panting in her excitement. ‘‘ I only 
got home and heard what’s happened. It’s 
a sin an’ a shame. Young people has 
rights in this country as well as old ones. 
I’m goin’ to help you. Ma’s over talking 
with Mrs. ‘Tuttle, an’ pa’s gone down with 
the rest of the village to strut around about 
capturing you, an’ get the news. There 
ain’t no one home except me and Seth. I 
signalled to Seth the first thing. A dish- 
cloth in the south window ’ll always bring 
him. An’ now we’re ready. The key to 
my room fitted this, an’ now they’ll see.’’ 

‘‘What are you going to do?’’ 
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‘*Let you out, an’ assist you in your 
flight—just as the noble Lady Gwendolin 
was assisted to fly from the baron’s castle.’’ 

‘* But why are you doing this ?’’ I asked, 
a momentary doubt overcoming me. 

‘*’Cause I know just how you feel, an’ 
I’m there myself. Hasn’t pa been set 
against Seth’s an’ my union and haven't 
we talked of eloping just as you have. 
When I heard that you’d been stopped 
in your desperate enterprise I made up my 
mind quick I’d do all I could to help you 
—an’ I know that Seth would feel exactly 
as I do. He most always does, though 
you’ve no idea what a strong character he 
has—nor how he asserts himself—’’ 

Again she opened the way into the hall 
and slid out before me. I followed and 
together we tip-toed down the stairs. I 
had felt like a criminal before, I felt like a 
conspirator now. 

‘‘ Where are we going?’’ I inquired. 

‘*To get Seth in the yard—’’ 

‘*But Mr. Etheridge,’’ I demurred. 

‘* Hush! ”’ she said mysteriously. 

She thrust her head from the kitchen 
door. Immediately she stepped out boldly 
and I followed her. With practiced lips 
she gave a low whistle. A young man ap- 
peared from about the barn. He seemed 
to spring from the ground and I gazed in 
amazement at his tall, stooping figure. 

‘* That’s Seth Pringle,’’ said Zelia as the 
man put one long leg over the rail fence 
and stood before me. 

I acknowledged the informal presenta- 
tion with a smile. 

‘* Now, Seth,’’ Zelia commanded, ‘‘ get 
the ladder.’’ 

He disappeared for a moment within the 
open stable doors. When he emerged he 
carried a ladder which could ,jhave been 
borne only by such broad shoulders. 

We followed him as he carried his bur- 
den round the corner of the building. The 
other side reached, we stood in a row and 
looked up. Underneath the eaves—light- 
ing what was manifestly the attic—was a 
small, long window. ‘The sash was open 
and as I gazed up I saw Jim’s dusty face. 

*©Oh, Jim!” I exclaimed. 

Tugging and straining, for even with his 
great strength the task was difficult, Seth 
Pringle elevated the ladder against the wall. 
I watched its upward course with eager 
anxiety. Measuring with my eyes the 
height seemed too great and I despaired 


of its ever serving as a means of escape, 
Slowly the top rose—slowly the bearer drew 
in toward the house. I could see that only 
a few feet intervened between the top and 
the sill from which Jim was leaning. Lightly 
he swung himself out; he began to descend. 

‘¢Oh, Jim,’’ I exclaimed when at last he 
reached the earth. In my excitement | 
put both my hands on his shoulders and 
before I knew it,—for an instant.—he was 
holding me in his arms. I was brought to 
a realization of my position by observing 
the approving look on Zelia’s round face, 
by hearing Seth Pringle’s snigger. I freed 
myself with a rosy countenance and an 
effort to appear supremely unconscious. 

‘*Shut up! Seth,’’ ordered Zelia. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said the devoted swain. 

‘¢ Now, what can we do?’’ I asked 
quickly and with as business-like an air as 
I could assume at the moment. 

‘‘Your automobile was dragged with a 
team of horses into the yard behind the 
Columbia House,’’ Zelia explained outlin- 
ing her plan hurriedly. ‘If you can get 
that, giving them the slip will be easy. We'll 
show you.”” 

‘‘Lead on,’’ cried Jim as he gave my 
hand a squeeze—this time without Zelia 
or Seth Pringle observing us. 

In Indian file we made our way down 
into a little gully where a small brook gur- 
gled through the farm. Concealed in that 
we advanced a hundred yards or so. Then 
the high bank stopped and coming out 
into a ploughed field we flew for the 
shelter of the fence. Stooping we stole 
along behind it. 

The line of fence, —the distance seemed 
endless as crouching and creeping we pro- 
ceeded—ended abruptly at a narrow track 
through heavy trees. The way was little 
more than a cow path and screened as it 
was we promptly moved out into it and 
boldly stood erect. Down the lane we 
marcned,—Zelia acting as our guide. Seth 
Pringle following as a kind of rear guard. 
I could see the dwellings of the village 
about me. Through the branches I ob- 
served the corner of a high brick building 
which I knew immediately was the Colum- 
bia House. Could we reach it? 

‘‘We’re almost there,’’ gasped Zelia. 
‘*We—oh!” 

A horrid little cur ran out and began to 
yelp shrilly. Startled by the barking and 
our approach, a flock of great, stupid 
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geese waddled away with.a tremendous 
clamor. Jim laughed. 

‘¢We are discovered,’’ exclaimed Zelia 
in a tragic tone. ‘‘Some one’s coming.’’ 

I heard the sound of a man running. I 
heard a boy’s shout. 

‘«Flight,’? announced Zelia, ‘‘is our 
only safety.’’ 

‘‘ We can’t get to the automobile,’’ said 
Jim, ‘‘that’s clear. We’ll have to take to 
our heels. Cross country’s the only way.’’ 

I felt him seize my arm. Before I knew 
anything I found myself scurrying along at 
the top of my speed. Much tennis had 
put me in good condition. The short 
skirt which I wore made such a mad mo- 
tion possible. On we went, taking every- 
thing as we came to it—jumping ditches, 
climbing fences. We reached the brook, 
and before I could remonstrate he had lifted 
me up and was splashing through it. 
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‘«We’re safe here,’’ said Jim returning 
through the water and gazing out through 
the fringe of bushes. ‘‘ No one’s insight. 
We've thrown them off our track.’’ 

‘If we walk up the stream,’’ said the 
indomitable Zelia with a struggle, ‘‘ when 
they put bloodhounds on our trail they 
cannot find us. In that way Imogene 
Isobelle and Lord Algernon eluded the 
bandits in ‘ The Stolen Bride.’ ’’ 

‘*A council of war is what we need 
now,’’ said Jim as he seated himself on a 
stone and looked at me across the rivulet. 
‘«Where are we ?”’ 

‘¢In Henderson’s woods,’? announced 
Zelia promptly. ‘‘ Seth knows.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ that strong character answered. 

‘« By the fish sheds,”’ Zelia continued. 

*« Ts the lake near ?’’ Jim demanded. 

‘We're right by it—’’ 

Jim crossed back over the brook and 
looked through the trees in that direction. 

‘* So we are,”’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘They’re coming! They’re coming!’’ 
cried Zelia springing up. 

‘*There’s a boat,’’ Jim hurried on. 
‘* With oars in it. By Jove! having taken 
to the woods, the only thing left to do is 
to take to the water.’’ 

Again we toiled onward. We advanced 
this time with dragging steps—at least I 
did. We were weary and spent, and 
the bedraggled feeling I had seemed to 
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render any progress even more difficult. 
Indeed the amount of clay which clung to 
my feet made them heavy to lift. 1 knew 
I was a sight, but I did not seem to mind, 
for I saw that Jim did not. 

A final effort brought us to the boat. 
Jim sprang in and held out his hand. I 
jumped over the side. 

‘*T shan’t forget what you’ve done for 
us,’’ Jim remarked looking at our com- 
panions. 

‘¢ Oh,’’ Zelia answered as she clambered 
in and sat down, ‘‘ we’re coming, too.’’ 

Seth Pringle cast into the bottom of the 
boat two bundles which I had not noticed 
that he was carrying. 

‘We're eloping, too,’’ Zelia declared 
calmly. ‘‘Seth has made up his mind to 
it—haven’t you, Seth ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Seth replied doubtfully. 

‘*And your example sort of started us 
right off. We put some things together 
and we come.’’ 

‘« But have you reflected,’’ I exclaimed 
in affright. ‘*Such an important step—’’ 


‘¢ Look — look!’’ screamed  Zelia. 
‘¢ There they come.” 
That was all there was of it. There was 


no more questioning. Jim leaped into the 
water and ran the boat away from the shore. 
Then he sprang back on board and grasped 
the oars. 

‘Can you row !”’ he asked Seth. 

*«Yes,’’ that worthy answered. 

Seth Pringle sank into the place assigned 
to him. Jim bent forward and they gave 
way together. Not in vain had Jim 
stroked the University crew for two years. 
I could not help noticing and admiring the 
play of his enormous shoulders. The boat 
gathered headway and began to churn 
through the water. 

Well, when I started to prevent one 
elopement, I never thought I should 
bring about another. There I was aiding 
and abetting the flight of the couple before 
me. Much that was astonishing had hap- 
pened to me but I do not think anything 
surprised me more than to find myself 
chaperoning, as it were, in this way a per- 
fectly strange young girl and her young 
man. 

I gazed back and saw our pursuers paus- 
ing on the edge of the land. Then after 
a few hurried words they ran back. They 
entered the sheds. Quickly, 1 discovered 
that they were launching a large craft. 
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‘‘They’re going to follow us,” I ex- 
claimed. 

‘« Pa’s there,’’ cried Zelia. ‘‘ Row!”’ 

Jim and Seth Pringle pulled until the 
waves at the bow and the wake behind 
told me how we were going. I watched 
the steady, rhythmical swing of Jim’s arms 
with fascinated wonder. 

‘¢ What’s that,’’ he said suddenly.” 

I hearkened and heard a queer throb- 
bing noise. 

‘« They’ve got a gasoline launch ?’’ Jim 
exclaimed. ‘* They can walk up on us.”’ 

I gazed back blankly at our pursuers. 
The delay in getting started had enabled 
us to go a considerable distance and the 
following vessel was hardly more than a 
dark spot. I could see though how 
quickly it was coming on. 

I looked hopelessly over the water. In 
the hurried course of events I had not ob- 
served that the day had changed. The 
soft spring sunlight had faded out. A dull 
grayness was over everything. It was 
rapidly clouding up. 

Jim hit it up half a dozen more strokes 
to the minute and Seth Pringle tugged 
manfully after him. 

‘‘Where are you going,’’ I cried. 
‘« How can you get away?’’ 

‘Don’t know,’’ Jim grunted, ‘‘ But 
the sporting spirit demands that we do all 
that we can.’’ 

The other boat was coming on swiftly. 

The shore was far behind us but a large 
wooded island lay at our right hand. A 
point stretched out into the lake and I saw 
Jim was racing to double it. 

‘« They’ ll be on us before you get round 
it,’’ Isaid. ‘*Oh!” 

I almost stood up. There gliding out 
from behind the trees came a white prow. 
I watched intently until the whole length 
was displayed. 

‘* Row for it! Row for it,’’ I cried. 

Something familiar in the aspect kept 
my eyes fixed on the vessel. Surely the 
shining white paint and glittering brass 
only meant one thing. The fluttering 
pennon satisfied me and I leaned forward 
eagerly. 

‘*Jim, Jim!’’ I cried. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
it’s the Ortana. Old Mr. Skelmersdale’s 
yacht. He will take us on board. He 
will save us. He will take us to Rose- 
dale.’’ 

Then began a race, The launch came 


on hand over.fist. Jim, however, pulled 
as I believe he never had pulled in the 
closest finish at New London. ‘The dis- 
tance between us and the Uriana les- 
sened, The distance though, between the 
launch and our boat was also momentarily 
growing less. 

The yacht people saw us and discover- 
ing that we were making for them stopped. 

The launch was catching up but we 
made good speed too. Half a dozen strokes. 
We swept up and Jim neatly brought our 
boat under the Ortana’s side. 

‘Mr. Skelmersdale, Mr. Skelmersdale, ’’ 
I shouted seeing the old gentleman peer- 
ing over the rail. ; 

‘*Miss Summers!’’ he answered in 
amazement, ‘* Miss Marion!” 

‘*Take us on board and save us,’’ I 
demanded. ‘‘ They are after us.’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ he answered. 

In a jiffy we found ourselves on the 
white decks. A bell rang. The engines 
went ahead at full speed and we surged 
on. How we dropped the launch. I gazed 
after our discomforted enemy gloatingly. 

‘«What’s all this about?’’ asked our 
host with natural curiosity. 

‘«Qh, it’s an elopement,’’ I began, then 
seeing his face I blushed and began again. 
‘‘Oh, I’m not eloping. It’s they.’’ I 
indicated Zelia and Seth Pringle, who were 
staring awkwardly about. ‘‘ No, it isn’t 
only they. At least there are others. 
Molly Wilkins has run away with Bur 
Ogden, and you must take me instantly to 
Rosedale to stop them.’’ 

‘*Molly Wilkins eloping with Bur 
Ogden!’ and the little old gentleman fair- 
ly bounded on the deck. ‘‘And I’m her 
godfather. Here, captain, alter the course 
at once. We'll make for Rosedale. We 
ought to be there in half an hour.’’ 

‘“*We can do it yet,’’ I said turning 
thoughtfully to Jim. 


Vil 


Alas! I had spoken too soon. Before 
the words were out of my mouth I saw 
that a quick transformation had come 
over the scene. I have said the clouds 
were rolling up. All at once they seemed 
to descend on us. To envelop us. 


The land was cut off from sight. The 
shore and the island were completely lost 
to view. 

‘The fog,’’ anathematized Mr. Skel- 
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mersdale as he hopped from one foot to the 
other. ‘*Keep on. Never mind.’’ 

Though I knew that we were going at a 
great rate of speed, we seemed to be 
standing still. With nothing by which to 
mark our motion we did not appear to be 
moving. Not a sound but the beat of the 
engine broke the dead silence. We might 
have been sailing in the clouds instead of 
on the surface of the lake. 

Bump! Iwas hurled into Jim’s arms. 
Mr. Skelmersdale was thrown on a deck 
chair. Zelia and Seth Pringle were cast in 
a heap against the cabin skylight. 

‘¢ We're aground,”’ called the captain. 

He ran forward and looked searchingly 
ahead. I gathered myself together as well 
as I could. For some reason I must have 
been a little bewildered. I remained in 
Jim’s arms a full half minute. Seth Prin- 
gle and Zelia picked themselves up. 

‘* Stuck fast,’’ the captain announced 
from the bow. ‘‘ Nothing hurt. We've 
run into a mud bank, though, and a tug 
will be needed to pull the Oriana off.’’ 

I could have cried. I had gone through 
all with a high spirit, never breaking down 
fora moment. But to be fastened help- 
less in a mud bank, immovable and power- 
less, was too much. Was all our daring 
and suffering only to end in this fashion ? 

‘‘Where are we?’’ gasped Mr. Skel- 
mersdale. 

‘* As near as I can make out,’’ replied 
the captain, ‘‘ we’re on Windmill Point.’’ 

Mr. Skelmersdale sprang up. 

‘* Yoihicker,’’ he called, giving a hunt- 
ing cry. He was a gamey old gentleman. 
‘“‘Can we get ashore?” he asked the 
captain. 

** Certainly, sir,’’ the man replied. ‘If 
the gentlemen will carry the ladies and 
wade.’’ 

No sooner said than done. Jim was 
over the side in a minute. Unquestion- 
ably I trusted myself to his arms. He 
gathered me up as he might a child and I 
rested in his strong hold with surprising 
contentment. For a time we splashed for- 
ward as he felt his way toward firm land. 
Ishut my eyes. I seemed to be dream- 
ing. I believe, though, that then was 
when I first began to see the truth—that I 
first found myself awake. 

** You’ve had a pretty hard time of it,’’ 
said Jim as he toiled on. 

‘*No,’’ I answered almost peacefully. 


And I hardly know what I meant. ‘It’s 
been worth it.’’ 

Just then his foot struck dry earth and 
he went on more quickly. As he put me 
down he looked at me curiously. 

** It has,’’ he said emphatically. What 
he meant I could not quite tell either. 

We could see nothing. By calling we 
all gathered together. 

‘*We never can find the way,’’ I ob- 
served, again cast into the depths of de- 
spair. 

‘*We must,’’ answered Mr. Skelmers- 
dale, who full of the excitement of the 
chase was with us in heart and body. 

**At least,’’ replied Jim. ‘‘We can 
keep moving. If we hold hands we can’t 
lose one another anyway.’’ 

With my right hand in Jim’s and my 
left in Mr. Skelmersdale’s, I marched for- 
ward. We could not make out a step be- 
fore us. Wereached more open ground. 
Once more we found ourselves among trees. 

‘*Do you think we are getting any- 
where ?’’ I asked Jim. 

‘Yes, dear,’’ he said softly. 

All had been so astonishing that I did 
not appear to feel the least surprised at his 
form of address. 

On we staggered and stumbled. 

‘*Hurrah!’’ cried Jim suddenly. ‘A 
road.’’ 

‘¢What’s that,’’ I asked in a breath. 
For an instant with amomentary thinning of 
the fog I had caught sight of a dark object. 

‘* An automobile,’’ I gasped quickly. 

‘* Right you are,’’ cried Jim. ‘‘ Stand- 
ing still. Whose, why and wherefore.’’ 

We drew toward it more carefully. 

‘Good gracious!’’ I exclaimed and I 
almost sat down on the muddy ground. 

Could I believe my eyes? Alli heroines 
always say that. I looked again. Yes—no 
—there could be no doubt about it. 
There sat Molly Wilkins herself. 

‘* Molly,’’ I cried running toward her, 
and as I reached her grasped her arm. 

‘¢Marion!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here ?’’ 

‘*What are you doing ?’’ I demanded. 
I can’t tell what she could have imagined 
—-seeing us all steal up on her like wraiths 
out of a mist because I didn’t know what 
to think finding her solemnly established 
there alone in the automobile in that de- 
serted spot. 

‘‘I’ve come after you,’’ I replied. 
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‘You musn’t do it. Are you married ?’’ 


‘*No,’’ she replied. ‘‘ The automobile 
broke down, shouldn’t you have known that 
it would do it ?”’ 

«« Thank goodness,’’ I replied fervently. 
‘‘Now I can make _ you listen to 
reason—’’ 

‘* But I thought you approved ?”’ 

‘¢ Approved!’’ I answered in horror, 
‘¢approved of your marrying Bur Ogden.” 

She looked at me in surprise. 

‘«Oh,’’ she said as if suddenly under- 
standing something. And then she began 
tolaugh. I looked at her in resentment. 

‘¢] don’t think, Molly Wilkins,’’ I said, 
‘«that is a very nice way for you to be- 
have about such a serious matter when I 
have taken so much trouble—gone through 
so much for your sake!”’ 

‘¢Oh,’’ she exclaimed giggling wildly. 
‘¢ What an object you are. You can’t be 
a bridesmaid that way.’’ 

‘«T wouldn’t,’’ I cried hotly. 

‘¢ You will be my bridesmaid,’’ she said 
confidently, ‘‘ at my wedding—’’ 

‘‘ Notwhen you are going to marry Bur.’’ 

‘* Look,”’ said Molly. 

I turned and there out of the obscuring 
fog walked—Evan Mayson.”’ 

‘‘What ?’’ I struggled out, ‘‘I don’t 
understand.” 

‘Why, I’m running away with Evan.’’ 

‘But why,’’ I demanded. ‘When 
your father approves and everybody ap- 
proves ?”” 

‘* Because,’’ said Molly calmly, ‘‘ papa 
in a moment of mental aberration, —ap- 
palled by the prospect of a marriage cere- 
mony,—told me that if I’d elope and save 
him the bother of a wedding that he’d 
give me five thousand dollars. I never 
thought of telling you that it was Evan in 
the note because I never imagined that 
you could doubt.’’ 

‘*Molly!’’ I exclaimed, clasping her in 
my arms, having mounted on the step so 
that I could do it. For a moment I stood 
hugging her joyfully. 

‘* Now you will be my bridesmaid.’’ 

‘¢T will,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I will be two 
bridesmaids. ’”” 

‘¢I mean,’’ I hurried on, ‘‘ that I will 
be a bridesmaid for both weddings, —that 
I will be both your bridesmaids. They 
are running away too,’’ I said indicating 
Zelia and Seth Pringle. 

‘‘And I’m your godfather, and I can 


give you away and all will be regular,’’ 
cried the delighted Mr. Skelmersdale, look- 
ing at Marion. ‘‘ As soon as we find the 
trolley, which runs somewhere near here, 
we can go to Rosedale and everybody can 
be married.’’ 

‘* Will you ?’’ whispered Jim. 

‘* No,’’ I whispered back, ‘*I want a 
regular wedding.’’ 

** At once ?’’ he exacted promptly and 
with the air of a man concluding a bar- 
gain. 

** Yes,’’ I answered unhesitatingly. 


Vill 


I have only one more thing to add. 

As we left the Rosedale parsonage, and 
came, a wedding procession, down the 
path, who should we meet at the gate but 
Mr. Wilkins and Aunt Matilda Vernon. 
And behind them, of all people, were 
Hiram Cherry and the exclamatory Mrs. 
Cherry. Mr. Wilkins had hurried to 
the city, bundled Aunt Matilda and 
himself into his private trolley car— 
he was president of the Ochigo Trac- 
tion Company—and started at once in 
pursuit. At Eden Center, stopping for in- 
formation, he had come upon Hiram 
Cherry, who had returned from his fruit- 
less voyage and had taken him with him 
on the track of Zelia and Seth Pringle. 

‘*Oh,”’ cried Molly running forward 
and casting herself into her father’s arms, 
**T’ve taken you at your word. Where is 
the five thousand dollars ?” 

He was obliged to laugh. We all 
laughed—all except Hiram Cherry. 

‘¢ Mr. Cherry,’’ Mr. Wilkins said, “‘ we 
seem to be too late. But what is the 
matter? Is not the young man all right ?’’ 

‘«Yes,’’ answered Hiram Cherry reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘but he can’t support her.’’ 

‘¢He can,’’ said Mr. Wilkins, -‘if I 
give him a position in Springville in the 
Traction Company.’’ 

Thereupon we all shook hands with 
Zelia and Seth Pringle—Mr. and Mrs. 
Seth Pringle—except that I kissed her, and 
that is almost the end. 

My wedding came a month later, on 
a sunny June morning. Molly sent me 


her wedding present from Europe, where 
she was for the honeymoon, and that is 
the way I came to be a heroine and to live 
happily ever afterward. 

























HE gray stone walls of the old 
French convent, St. Elizabeth of 
the Roses, were austere and 
forbidding enough viewed from 
the narrow, lane-like Street of 
All Angels; but behind the 

iron gates a quaint and delicious garden 

dreamed in the mellow, October sunshine. 

Beneath the blue of the sky there were 

quaint alleys, gnarled old trees, the green 
of the velvet grass and the scarlets, pur- 
ples and yellows of the late summer flowers. 

At a distance from the main building 
there arose from a sweep of smooth lawn 
an old stone tower of purest Gothic archi- 
tecture. Upon the outside a flight of 
worn steps ascended to its summit and 
within its lofty, ivy-crowned belfry there 
swung two bells, affectionately called ‘‘ Le 
Grand”’ and ‘‘ La FPetite,’’ which rang 
the hours of service; but should they peal 
forth at other times or during the night, it 
would mean a summons to the village for 
help in danger. 

In the shadow of the tower and up 
and down the gleaming paths of white 
gravel paced Sister Victorine and Beren- 
geria Smith, of Milwaukee, the latter hav- 
ing been for a year past a pupil of the 
school. But ‘‘ Berengeria,’’ imperious 
and majestic, had long been softened to 
‘* Angel,’’ a name dating from the young 
woman’s white and gold babyhood, and 
indicative of her appearance rather than 
her disposition. A pace or two behind 





them walked Sister Victorine’s familiar, the 
convent cat,—the pampered, the petulant 
Lulu. 

Lulu was not convent-bred; she was of 
the lawless, intriguing breed of the cats of 
Paris, and her eyes still retained the ex- 
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pression of the doulevardier,—a glance at 
once alert and indifferent, but occasionally 
this merely casual gaze scintillated with 
malice. 

«Tt is well, my child, that we put thee 
in St. Joseph this year’’ (the rooms at 
the convent bore the names of saints in- 
stead of numbers), prattled Sister Victor- 
ine. ‘*We thought of St. Francis for 
thee, but bats had nested therein. Ah, 
how happy thou wilt be here with thy 
studies and thy young companionship.”’ 

She waved her hand toward a group of 
girls, a German Grafin, buxom and rosy, 
two Russian princesses, lithe and blonde, 
a dark daughter of the Spanish nobility, a 
vivacious, angular, French countess, and 
two pink and white English honorables. 
Oh, very cosmopolitan and very select was 
St. Elizabeth of the Roses. 

‘And Lulu,—J/on Dieu, how Lulu 
loves thee!’’ continued Sister Victorine. 
‘¢ This morning I called her long, but she 
came not. Then I ran, I flew down the 
cloister, and before thy door she sleptr A 
sleep so calm and peaceful that it melted 
my heart.’’ 

Lulu yawned, and then licking her sleek 
jaws with scarlet and furtive tongue, un- 
sheathed her claws and essayed the texture 
of ‘‘ Angel’’ Smith’s gown. 

‘¢She drank my chocolate at breakfast 
this morning,’’ grumbled the supposed 
object of Lulu’s adoration. 

‘¢Oh, la, la! What then? Lulu also 
is hungry. You must be resigned. It is 
the will of God.’’ 

Perhaps it was not strange that ‘‘ Angel’’ 
Smith was blind to Lulu’s intellect and 
indifferent to her charms. ‘This was 
‘* Angel’s’’ second year of unwilling exile, 
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Lulu was not con- 
vent bred, but of 
the lawless, intrigu- 
ean ing breed of cats, 


of the irritating realization of encompassing 
walls whose open sesame she was not to 
know. To be thrust into a convent for 
falling in love a few years in advance of 
the date decided upon by parents and 
guardians, is a very passée Situation in 
fiction; but when such a thing occurs in 
real life, it is so rococo as to be extremely 
ridiculous. This ‘*Angel’’ felt keenly. 
She was seventeen years of age and the 
heroine of a very old drama which she 
could not believe had ever been played 
before. But her mother, a gentle and ob- 
stinate piece of Dresden china, and 
‘¢ Ralph’s’’ guardians, who dwelt in a legal 
and musty world, entirely failed to appre- 
ciate the situation when they suddenly 
found themselves to be an unsuspecting 
and undesired audience. 


The condition which confronted 
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‘* Angel’’ then was not to be evaded nor 
ignored. She was, as she expressed it, 
‘«mewed up in a convent’’ for two jears, 
and death was preferable; but death, fas- 
cinating as a weapon of revenge, is final. 
It would mean the ringing down of the 
curtain on the first act, and ‘‘Angel’’ 
could not forego the contemplation of the 
last act, presenting the tableau of reunion. 

She would have regarded her lot as un- 
relieved tragedy were it not that Ralph’s 
twenty-first birthday occurred at the be- 
ginning of her second year of seclusion, 
and he had promised that on the day fol- 
lowing the attainment of his majority he 
would set sail for France and rescue his 
captive princess. 

The languor then with which ‘‘ Angel’’ 
Smith accepted her surroundings, the lack- 
luster eye with which she viewed Lulu, 
may be set down to the fact that it was 
October and she was, as yet, unrescued. 

There was much time for reflection at 
St. Elizabeth’s of the Roses. For one 
thing, morning slumber was evidently 
deemed one of the temptations of the 
flesh. Le Grand and La Petite began 
their solos and duets in the cool, gray 
dawn and continued them until ‘‘ Angel ” 
pulled aside the curtain to let in the sun- 
shine. Then ensued long hours when she 
bent over the organ, the drawing-board, 
the embroidery frame. These were broken 
by the interlude of luncheon, and often 
as ‘‘Angel’’ entered the refectory, Lulu 
would leap hastily from the table and seek- 
ing an obscure corner would sit apart, 
licking with scarlet and furtive tongue 
her sleek jaws. Occasionally ‘‘Angel’’ 
would trace in her butter the trail of claws 
or the marks of tiny teeth. Sometimes 
she complained to Sister Victorine of these 
evidences of Lulu’s wanton disregard of 
life’s little decencies, but Victorine would 
only regard Lulu with a fatuous and mater 
nal smile. 

‘¢ Oh, la-la!’’ airily, reprovingly. ‘‘’Tis 
but Lulu.”’ 

But ‘‘Angel’’ found the recreation 
hours compensating. Then she and the 
princesses, the grajin, the seforita, and 
the mi/adis walked together in the gar- 
den and discussed affairs of the heart, 
and ‘‘Angel’’ Smith, plain daughter 
of the democracy, spoke oracularly, ex 
cathedra, and was listened to with ador- 
ing, breathless interest by the’ flowers of 
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European nobility. On these occasions 
Sister Victorine took her siesta upon a rus- 
tic seat beneath an old pear tree, and 
Lulu, like Satan, walked to and fro upon 
the earth, now strolling sedately by the 
side of the young ladies, now torturing an 
innocent grasshopper or sniffing contempt- 
uously at the flowers. 

This monotonous existence was not des- 
tined to be of long duration, however. 
One evening, as the girls sat in the long, 
bare refectory eating their blameless sup- 
per of bread and cheese and stewed pears 
and gazing at the black texts upon the 
walls which urged them to abstain from 
frivolous conversation, there was a sound 
without as of the running of many feet, 
and Rosine, the wooden maid who served 
the table, burst into the room. 

‘¢Ma’mselles, are you all present ?’’ she 
asked in her coarse, deep voice. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ replied Sister Victorine. ‘‘ What 
agitates thee, Rosine ?”’ 

‘¢The gates and all doors have been 
ordered locked,’’ in a repressed, ominous 
voice. 

The flowers of European nobility and 
American democracy gazed at each other 
in silent apprehension. Before their men- 
tal vision floated pictures of a sacked con- 
vent, where pale nuns clung to the altar, 
while rough soldiery despoiled the chapel. 

‘¢ Mon Dieu,’’ exclaimed Sister Victor- 
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ine, upraising her 
heavenward her eyes. 
that Lulu is without.’’ 
ried from the room. 

While the possibilities of fire and riot 
were still being breathlessly discussed, she 
returned smiling. 

‘¢ Tiens, I feared for Lulu; but I sought 
her in thy room, my ‘Angel,’ and there 
she reposed, the lamb, upon thy pillow.’’ 

‘* But what was it?” cried the girls in 
chorus, ‘‘ that so alarmed the convent ?’’ 

She crossed herself. ‘I should not tell 
thee, children,’’ in a low voice. ‘It 
might disturb thy slumbers; but ’twas this. 
The good Rosine glanced from the window 
of the buttery and saw, walking up and 
down the Street of All Angels,—a man. 
He meditated evil, for he scanned the con- 
vent closely. Then Rosine hastened to 
inform the Mother Superior who ordered 
the gates locked at once. But,—oh, mon 
Dieu !—my heart grew small for fear that 
Lulu might be without.” 

While Sister Victorine spoke ‘‘ Angel’’ 
Smith’s eyes had dilated curiously. Her 
face was pale and on her lips lay a vivid 
smile. 

‘¢Tt was some low, drunken fellow, was 
it not, Sister ?’’ she asked. 

‘« Nay, child. Rosine said talland young, 
with gray clothes, brown eyes and light hair. 
But la-la, I should not be talking thus.” 


hands and casting 
% And it may be 
With that she hur- 
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The smile deepened in ‘‘ Angel’s’’ eyes 
and there was “holiday in her heart. 
Ralph was within her horizon and that 
knowledge brought with it the sweet assur- 
ance that something would happen soon. 

The next afternoon in the freedom of the 
garden ‘‘ Angel’’ confided her hopes to 
her schoolmates. ‘*Do you think,’’ she 
said superbly, ‘‘that Ralph would be dis- 
concerted by a few old ladies making a 
ceremony of locking up the convent? 
Hm-m? You don’t know him!’’ 

The daughters of European nobility 
grew pale. They swayed as if in a strong 
gust of wind. Such daring sentiments! 
Such heart devastating emotions. 

But the times were pregnant with events. 
Just as they reached the far end of the 
garden, a stone wrapped in white paper 
whizzed over the ivy-grown wall and struck 
Lulu very fairly and squarely, so that the 
air resounded with her loud cries. For- 
tunately, these failed to arouse Sister Vic- 
torine and Lulu was presently soothed. 

Then ‘‘Angel,’’ surrounded by her 
breathless and excited companions, read 
the scrawl. It assured her of undying 
love and certain rescue, even if it were 
necessary to dynamite the convent. It 
begged that as the evening grew dusk, she 
climb the tree which leaned against the 
southwest wall and there he, mounted upon 
a ladder, would meet and assist her down 
the other side. Her sister was in the vil- 
lage and would witness their marriage and 
then they would fly to Paris to win the for- 
giveness of her mother. 

The European nobility gasped with joy. 
‘< Write back at once that you will,” they 
commanded, supplying a pencil. 

‘‘Angel’’ obeyed and sent the white- 
wrapped stone flying back over the wall. 
Having acted, she paused to think. ‘‘ Now 
that I have said I would, how can I?’’ she 
asked dejectedly. ‘‘ You know that we 
are not allowed in the garden after dark.’’ 

‘< Intrigue will be necessary,” said the 
Countess firmly. 

‘« Mon Dieu ; yes!’’ agreed the others. 

‘‘But how can I elope in these old 
clothes ?’’ objected ‘‘Angel,’’ despondently. 

‘«It is hard indeed,’’ replied the Count- 
ess, ‘‘ but it is a sacrifice you must make 
for love. When one has the grande pas- 
sion, one heeds nothing else. A moment ! 
I have an inspiration !’’ 

She rolled her eyes wildly and clutched 


her curly, black head. ‘Ah! Listen 
then! Wewill keep Lulu among us all 
afternoon. During study hours, I can slip 
away a moment. I will bear her to a tree 
by the southwest wall and tie her there by 
a cord fastened to her collar. Just at the 
close of supper we will tell Victorine that 
she has escaped. Victorine will express 
distress, consternation; and you, mon 
Ange, must demand the privilege of 
searching for her. Once without, rush 
straight for the tree, cut Lulu’s cord, and 
over the wall. Is not that simple ?’’ 

‘«What mind! Whatintellect!’’ chorused 
the nobility. 

Fate herself seemed to aid that daugh- 
ter of a quick witted race, in playing deus 
ex machina. Lulu’s cord was sufficiently 
long to permit her to spend several happy 
hours in an exciting chase after some scold- 
ing and vociferous birds. At the proper 
moment, she was discovered missing. Vic- 
torine’s agitation was as great as had been 
hoped, and ‘‘ Angel’’ Smith’s offers of 
service were gladly accepted. Like an arrow 
from the bow the young woman sped 
through the sweet, dark night to the dis- 
tant tree. Lulu greeted her purringly, for 
she had grown weary of the chase. The 
tree was easy to climb,—but a step from 
one bough to the next higher and the wall’s 
summit was gained,—and there was Ralph. 

Once more they were together in the 
bright world of youth and love. For a 
moment they were so happy that they 
could have laughed at the gods. A soft 
breeze swept through the tree tops, a tiny 
crescent moon rose over the convent, the 
flowers dreamed of the dawn. 

Then asound! A hideous noise which 
could only be the result of Black Art, filled 
the air,—piercing, rasping, nerve-agitating! 
The voice of Lulu! 

She clung to the branch above them, her 
mouth stretched wide and the night echoed 
to her witch-calls. 

‘Lulu, my dove, where art thou?’’ 
called a fat and anxious voice. ‘The rays 
of a lantern held high in the air sud- 
denly irradiated the scene, which was sur- 
veyed by Sister Victorine and the Mother 
Superior. 

At this unexpected sight, ‘‘ Angel’’ 
broke from Ralph’s restraining arm, and 
scrambled hastily down the tree. 

Pale, pensive, commanding, was the 
Mother Superior. A stately figure and 























still young. Her glance of steel traveled 
from ‘‘ Angel’’ Smith’s head to her feet; 
and then she turned to Victorine who wept 
silently into Lulu’s black fur. 

‘« Sister Victorine,’’ negligently, icily, 
‘*it behooves thee to increase thy vigi- 
lance.” 

For the next few days, ‘‘ Angel’’ Smith 
could have defined very accurately the 
meaning of theword 
*¢ limitations. ’’ Al- 
though her liberty 
was not, to the 
outer eye, curtail- 
ed, it was never- 
theless thoroughly 
and conscientious- 
ly environed. Sis- 
ter Victorine re- 
garded her former 
siestas beneath the 
pear tree as a temp- 
tation to be re- 
sisted and some- 
what toilsomely ac- 
companied her 
charges in their 
romps about the 
garden. 

The young ladies 
were manifestly 
subdued, with the 
exception of the 
Countess, who bore 
the undismayed 
mien of the baffled 
but not foiled con- 
spirator. 

One afternoon, 
about a week after 
** Angel’s ”’ undig- 
nified scramble 
from Olympus to 
Avernus, she and 
the Countess walk- 
ed together, Vic- 
torine panting 
in the rear and 
Lulu stepping sedately before them. 

‘‘See you the devilish one,’’ said the 
Countess vindictively. ‘She is so proud 
of the mischief she has wrought that she 
must constantly exhibit herself. I fear her 
unspeakably ; but I dare not show it.’’ 

They had paused beneath the belfry 
tower at Sister Victorine’s request in order 
that she might gain breath and also scan 
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The Countess cast her 
through the aperture. 
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the rest of her flock; but ‘‘Angel’’ viewed 
one of the finest examples of Gothic 
architecture in Europe with a lack-luster 
and disdainful eye. 

‘¢ Hateful old belfry! Hateful old con- 
vent!’ She scoffed bitterly. The Count- 
ess gazed at her with a sympathetic com- 
prehension of her mood ; then, suddenly, 
the impersonal commiseration of her eyes 


merged into a 
trance-like, unsee- 
ing gaze, which, 


with her, ever be- 
tokened a stupen- 
dous activity of the 
brain. 

‘‘Une grande 
concepcton!’’ she 
murmured. anal | | 
the good God will 
but let us fulfil it. 
Listen, mon Ange. 
If /e Grand and la 
Petite, now peace- 
fully reposing in 
yonder tower, 
should suddenly 
peal out, dost thou 
not know that the 
entire village would 
be immediately 
upon the spot?’’ 

‘¢What of it?’ 
asked ‘* Angel.’’ 

‘“Why Stupide, 
thus thou couldst 
escape. If now 
Monsieur Ralph 
were informed as to 
the moment the 
bells would ring’’ 

‘‘Deaf old Jac- 
ques would never 
ring the bells ex- 
cept for service.’’ 

‘¢True, true,’’ 
replied the Count- 
ess patiently; 
‘«but,’’ with deep meaning, ‘‘if some one 
else pulled the rope ?’’ 

‘¢Who?’’ demanded ‘‘ Angel ’’ bluntly. 

Lulu rolled her black, silken body before 
them in the gravel. 

‘«Tf,’? continued the Countess in a rapid 
undertone, ‘‘if to-morrow afternoon when 
we walk in the garden, Victorine’s atten- 
tion should be so distracted that some one 
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might run lightly up the belfry steps and 
cast that evil cat down upon the ropes, 
think you the bells would not ring as she 
climbed down them ?’’ 

‘«« But,” began ‘‘ Angel.’’ 

‘¢ Fret me not with ‘ buts,’’’ urged the 
Countess petulantly. ‘‘ Thou knowest that 
I can ever manage details. Thou hast so 
small,—oh, so piteous an understanding 
of intrigue. Write thy letter to Monsieur 
Ralph and I will give Jacques a sou to de- 
liver it. The rest, I will manage’? — 

The Countess was one of those marvels 
of executive ability for whom the events 
planned always seem to move in unison 
with the clock-work of her brain. By the 
following day all her preliminaries were 
accomplished and at last the moment ar- 
rived when her plot was to be tested. 

The blossoms of lofty genealogical trees 
were all in the secret, but such is the pride 
of race and the training of generations in 
the art of concealing emotions, that their 
girlish faces were sufficiently unconscious, 
their demeanor placid enough to deceive 
the intuitive eye of the Mother Superior. 

Yet now that the psychological moment 
had come a ripple of excitement cwept 
through these high-born maidens. The most 
thrilling episode of their lives was at hand. 
The Countess, slightly pale, but wearing 
that expression of indomitable and unflinch- 
ing courage which had distinguished her 
ancestors at Crecy and Poitiers, stood be- 
fore the belfry. 

At that instant the pinkest and whitest 
of the English honorables turned her ankle 
and sank to the ground with a cry of pain. 


Victorine, all sympathy, waddled hastily 
toward her. 

Seizing the unsuspecting Lulu from 
‘* Angel’’ Smith’s arms, the Countess flew 
up the steps of the tower and cast her 
through a Gothic aperture. ‘‘ There, de- 
mon one,’’ she murmured the while, 
‘* into thy cell and do penance for thy sins.’’ 
Then she sped down again, unheeded, 
unnoticed. 

‘*Lulu, my lamb,’’ presently called the 
fatuous voice of Sister Victorine, the rose- 
and-lily honorable having recovered her- 
self sufficiently torest on the stone bench 
beneath the pear tree. 

‘* Lulu chases butterflies amid the shrub- 
bery, dear Sister,’’ said the Countess. 

Scarcely were the words out of her mouth 
when from the tower, /e Grand and la 
Petite pealed forth a terrible summons. 

In a moment the cries of the alarmed 
nuns were lost in the hub-bub of many 
voices, for the whole village poured through 
the open gates. 

‘* Angel’’ Smith turned a pale face on the 
Countess. ‘Fly!’’ cried that Napoleon 
of the heart, ‘‘this is thy opportunity.’’ 

. ** Angel ’’ Smith fled into the wind-swept 
Street of All Angels and almost into the 
embrace of a pair of gray arms. 

For a moment she hid her happy face 
in his tweed coat. ‘‘It is Lulu!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ the adorable, incomparable Lulu! ’’ 

Then she stayed his hurrying feet to 
look back a moment at the Convent. 
‘*A dieu, dear Sister Victorine. Adieu best 
le Grand, kind la Petite. Adieu, Lulu. 
I am going back to the world.” 

















VAGARIES OF INSURANCE 


Methods at Lloyd’s Where You Can Insure Anything—Gambling 
on Health and Honesty Burglary, War, Fire and Plate Glass 


By Willard 


LOYD’S is the greatest gam- 
bling-house in the world. 
It is likewise reckoned the 
strongest of all underwriting 
bodies. It is the last great 
shrine of chance, once 

reigning goddess of insurance; at the same 

time it is the shining example of the tri- 
umph of modern insurance science. 

Lloyd’s will insure anything that is in- 
surable. It will take any bet, and either 
end of any bet, where it can examine the 
facts and name its own odds. It will lay 
you any amount that there will be rain 
next Thursday week, or. that there will not 
be rain; that the Czar will come to a sud- 
den and unpremeditated end during the 
year, or that he will survive it; that the 
next addition to your family will be singu- 
lar or plural. Under certain circumstances 
it would accept your money on Incubator 
to win the Derby,—always provided it 
has its own information on Incubator’s 
chances, 

This reckless body is composed of a 
number of the soundest and most conser- 
vative financial gentlemen in England, who 
derive from it a number of the steadiest 
and most comfortable incomes in the 
United Kingdom. 

How do they do it? How does the 
Prince of Monaco support himself and his 
court ? How can Mr. Richard A. Canfield, 
late of New York, live the life of a retired 
man of means and display his whiskers at 
loan exhibits ? 

The Prince of Monaco is not a gambler; 
he is a gambling-house keeper. So was 
Mr. Canfield. He was ‘‘the bank’? at 
On the 





faro, ‘‘the house’”’ at roulette. 
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roulette wheel there are three ‘‘ blanks ”’; 
for thirty-seven stakes that can go in when 
the wheel is spun, only thirty-four can 
come out. If the wheel is spun often 
enough, gains and losses are balanced and 
the three ‘‘blanks’’ yield a profit of nine 
per cent. of the stakes, In faro, the per 
cent. is somewhat lower, in other games it 
is higher, but in the long run, if the run is 
at all long, the profit is steady. 

A bookmaker does not bet on races for 
a living; he makes books onthem. The 
odds on each horse are slightly underesti- 
mated to allow him his chance of profit, 
and as he takes bets on every horse in 
every race,'gains and losses are balanced and 
the chance of profit becomes a certainty. 

This is precisely the material of which 
the great fire and life insurance companies 
build their impregnable fortresses of 
finance, —the allowance 0; a small margin 
of safety, which, when the volume of busi- 
ness is sufficient, becomes a certain profit. 
Is it possible that we have been misjudging 
Mr. Canfield or the successful bookmakers 
of our racetracks? Were they honorable 
insurance agents in disguise? Or are 
Lloyd’s and our own great insurance com- 
panies mere gambling-houses too big and 
powerful to be assailed, as Mr. Lawson 
would have us believe ? 


ARE INSURANCE COMPANIES GAMBLING 
INSTITUTIONS ? 


Of course not. But the difference be- 
tween Lloyd’s and Canfield and the book- 
maker is not one of method, but of prin- 
ciple. The principle is the old one of the 
‘¢insurable interest.’’ Real insurance is 
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collectible only to offset a genuine loss. 
You cannot insure with Lloyd’s against 
rain unless rain would interfere with your 
hay-making or your gate receipts. You 
cannot insure the Czar’s life unless his 
death would depreciate your Russian bonds 
or remove your Russian market. You 
could not insure against twins if you were 
not responsible for their support. And 
you could not insure Incubator to win the 
Derby, except as a hedge—unless you had 
already laid money against him. Insur- 
ance where there is no ‘insurable inter- 
est,’’ whether on the turn of a card, the 
result of a race, or the death of a person 
whose death will not affect your pocket, 
ceases to be real insurance and becomes 
gambling. 

From the great life and fire insurance 
companies Lloyd’s differs chiefly in that it 
insures all classes of risk instead of one 
class. This means more computation, 
greater running expenses and so higher 
premiums, but no less solidity. In its or- 
ganization and methods of doing business, 
however, Lloyd’s differs from any under- 
writing concern on this side the water. It 
is not an insurance company, but an insur- 
ance exchange. ‘Though known now only 
by the one enigmatic syllable, it was still 
spoken of less than a century ago as 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 


THE METHODS OF LLOYD’S 


Back in the Stone Age of insurance, half 
a century before the South Sea Bubble, 
one Lloyd kept a coffee-house on Cornhill, 
where certain solid ship-owners did resort. 
Over their coffee and the Carolingian equiv- 
alent for toasted muffins, they devised a 
mutual maritime insurance scheme, each 
owner, as one of his vessels cleared, divid- 
ing his risk on her with the others, at a 
certain premium. ‘The same primitive sys- 
tem exists to-day. A certain number of 
underwriters have seats on the exchange, 
a certain number of brokers have access to 
it. Each underwriter is usually agent for 
a number of others, and often has power 
of attorney to risk large sums. A broker 
receives an order from a client to insure a 
certain life, or property, or project, for, 
say, a hundred thousand pounds. He 
goes from desk to desk in the exchange, 
laying his proposition before the under- 
writers. Some like it; some refuse it. 


Each underwriter has his favorite line of 
risks, and no one man writes all the kinds 
of insurance issued by the exchange. 

Those who favor this proposition accept 
a certain share of it—five thousand, ten 
thousand, thirty thousand pounds. They 
in turn hawk their share among those they 
represent, or divide it among the funds 
for which they have power of attorney, 
sometimes taking a share of the risk for 
themselves, sometimes contenting them- 
selves with commissions. When the 
policy is completely subscribed, each un- 
derwriter signs his name, with the sum he 
has taken up, and brackets opposite it the 
names of those among whom he has 
divided his share. Large policies often 
bear the names of one to two hundred 
men, among whom the premiums must be 
divided and the insurance, if it falls due, 
collected. 

Such a cumbrous, intricate old method 
is made possible only by English business 
customs. The pursuit of the almighty 
dollar is not so hot in England as here. 
The English, as a rule, employ a great 
deal more indifference and independence 
in business than do we. We do business 
wherever we scent a profit: to overlook 
one is criminal neglect. If a man whom 
we distrust makes us a good offer, we re- 
solve to keep a sharp eye on him, and ac- 
cept. In England it is ‘‘ have-me or leave- 
me.’’ If I distrust you, I wash my hands of 
you; if I deal with you, I accept your nod 
for your word and your word for your bond. 
Some of the most gigantic deals at Lloyd’s 
are transacted in a few words. ‘‘I think 
this proposition a good one,’’ says the 
broker. ‘‘ Very well, if you think so, I'll 
take it,’’ says the underwriter, and nothing 
remains but to sign the policy, and then 
there’s plenty of time in England. 


THE RISK IN ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Chance has no stamping ground in 
American insurance so spectacular as 
Lloyd’s. Her best hold is on the 
‘“ casualty lines,’’ the smaller lines where 
volume of business is smaller and computa- 
tion less thorough than in life and fire in- 
surance. New lines of insurance, new 


variants of old lines, spring up every year, 
wither, struggle along on small profits, or 
give fruit thirty fold and sixty fold and 
are generally adopted, Just at present you 














may insure against accident, disease, bad 
debts, or loss of profits. You may insure 
your income in case anything should clog 
its source. If you are a physician you may 
insure against damages by suits for mal- 
practice: if a pharmacist, against damages 
by suits for mistakes in prescriptions; if an 
inventor, against usurpation of your patent 
rights; if an employer, against loss by the 
dishonesty of employees, or by the suits 
of employees injured in doing your work. 
If you are forehanded, however, you will 
already have taken out collective accident 
insurance for your employees and there will 
be no suits. If you own teams, you may 
insure against damages by the suits of the 
pedestrians they run down; if you own 
buildings, against damages by the suits of 
persons hurt on your premises. You may 
insure against loss by the explosion of your 
boilers, the disruption of your fly wheels, 
the falling of your elevators, and against 
damages by suits brought for deaths or 
injuries in such accidents. You may in- 
sure against floods, tornadoes, lightning 
and hail, against burglary, theft, embezzle- 
ment and highway robbery. You may in- 
sure your ships and their cargoes, your 
plumbing, your plate glass, your leasehold, 
your bank account, your automobile, your 
diamonds. The three thousand and thirty- 
two carat diamond found in the Premier mine 
near Pretoria in January carries insurance 
for two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
In certain States, women may now obtain 
cumulative birth insurance, the latest anti- 
dote for race suicide. 

This list is far from complete, but 
fairly representative. However, if you 
happen to need any kind of insurance 
not on sale in this country, you can 
always board a Cunarder and get it at 
Lloyd’s. 

Most of the casualty lines have their 
own points of interest. Profit insurance 
insures things for any number of times 
their real value. It is a rare exotic, 
needed and carried mainly by a few im- 
porters. Take an importer of toys from 
Germany and Switzerland. Half the year’s 
business in toys is done in Christmas week. 
The retailer takes in his new stock about 
December 1. The importer must have 
his samples of the year’s novelties in 
February or March. He takes them 
about the country, booking orders from 
jobbers and retailers and forwarding these 
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orders to Germany. It takesa good deal 
of time to make them up, and the toys 
have scarce reached the retailer when the 
rush begins. 

Now suppose the importer is caught in a 
hotel fire or a railroad smash and loses his 
five hundred dollar or one thousand dollar 
line of samples. Before he can book further 
orders he must get a new line of samples, 
which will not arrive for six weeks; orders 
booked from them would be made up too 
late for December delivery; his whole year’s 
trade is ruined and his twenty thousand 
dollars of profits gone. 

The same man is seldom caught twice in 
this fix. ‘The second time he has taken 
out twenty thousand dollars profit insurance 
on his five hundred dollar line of samples. 


PLATE GLASS AS A RISK 


Plate glass insurance has been notori- 
ously, and to some extent is still, the 
favorite haunt of the rate-scalper. Its 
data are imperfect and there is room for 
difference of opinion about the proper size 
of premiums. There is a classic plate-glass 
story about a staid old company which 
carried a certain risk at what it considered 
a safe premium of two hundred dollars. 
A young competitor offered a premium of 
one hundred dollars and stole the busi- 
ness. The old company, certain that it 
would be underbid, cut the one hundred 
dollars to fifty dollars. The competitor 
took the risk at forty-five dollars, and 
wrote a letter to a leading insurance jour- 
nal to tell how depraved the staid old 
company really was. The staid old com- 
pany thereupon came out with its own side 
of the story, like Kipling’s Old Mam of 
the Mountains, ‘‘ explaining the manifesta- 
tion in the most beautiful language and 
soaking up all the credit of it for itself.’’ 
The unprejudiced layman may take either 
side of the controversy. 

One plate-glass underwriter is satisfied 
that it doesn’t pay to advertise. He in- 
sured for four hundred dollars a plate- 
glass window owned by a firm of Kansas 
tailors. To advertise a line of five-dollar 
trousers the tailors draped eight pieces of 
cloth in the window and pinned a crisp, 
new five-dollar bill to each. During the 
night a thief smashed the four hundred- 
dollar window and removed the crisp, 
new bills. The tailors were so sulky 
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over the loss of their forty dollars that 
they did not sympathize with the un- 
derwriter, and chose to be offended 
when he read them a lecture on their 
methods of advertising. 


MAKING A CERTAINTY OF CHANCE 


Although accident insurance is so famil- 
iar as to be commonplace, it is really the 
most audacious of the casualty lines. It 
makes an exact science of the very fortress 
of chance; it reduces to certainty the one 
thing by definition wholly uncertain. One 
of its oddest discoveries is that a man’s 
liability to accident varies inversely as his 
intelligence. The wise man keeps a whole 
skin in practice as well as theory. As in 
‘« sub-standard ”’ life insurance, therefore, 
premiums in accident insurance vary with 
a man’s mode of life. An educated brain 
worker, merchant or professional man pays 
four dollars and twenty cents per one thou- 
sand dollars on a certain policy. He leads 
a sedentary life, values his health and 
keeps out of fights. A factory superin- 
tendent, exposed to machinery, pays five 
dollars on the same policy; a policeman, 
exposed to physical violence, ten dollars; 
a laborer, fifteen dollars. An exception to 
prove the rule is the highly trained chem- 
ist who handles explosives. Accident in- 
surance costs him eight times what it costs 
the laborer. Acrobats cannot get accident 
insurance in this country at any price, and 
very little, at a very big price, in Eng- 
land. 

Not that railroad wrecks are scarce, but 
that being run down or slipping on ice are 
so painfully common. As a matter of fact, 
a railroad brakeman is a very bad accident 
risk. The underwriters reckon twenty 
thousand deaths and one hundred and 
fifty thousand injuries annually in railroad 
and industrial accidents. The railroads 
take credit for nearly half the injuries and 
a fair proportion of the deaths. Germany 
kills one in seven hundred and fifty of its 
railroad employees annually. Austria- 
Hungary one in one thousand, Great 
Britain still fewer. We kill one in three 
hundred. 

In most companies, women cannot get 
accident insurance. Underwriters don’t 
want them because, in the first place, they 
are too fragile and easily injured, and 
in the second, because they are too 


apt to be flustered in emergencies and 
expose themselves to unnecessary injury. 


STRANGE FREAKS OF CHANCE 


Accident has not yet been so well 

trained by the insurance companies that it 
will not sometimes turn and rend them. 
Within the memory of living underwriters 
there was a varnish maker in Chicago who 
was strong for insurance. He carried fire 
insurance, he carried collective accident 
insurance on his workmen, he likewise 
trained his workmen in a fire-drill with 
patent extinguishers strapped to their 
backs. He succeeded in avoiding fire, the 
extinguishers lay idle, and their chemicals 
began to decompose. Finally, during one 
of the drills,.an extinguisher exploded. 
The bottom blew out, the extinguisher 
flew up. So did the workman to whom it 
was strapped. He was blown through a 
window, fell fifty feet to the ground and 
was killed, and the accident underwriter 
paid the bills. 
‘ On the other hand, the same under- 
writer issued collective accident insurance 
for the employees of a construction com- 
pany which was erecting a big athletic club 
in one part of New York and a sixteen- 
story office building in another. Astride 
the ridge-pole of the peaked roof of the 
athletic club, some one hundred and twenty 
feet above the ground, a workman sat lay- 
ing the last row of tiles. He slipped, slid 
down the roof, and shot out over the eaves, 
taking the exact direction of a chute con- 
nected with each floor of the building, 
down which the carpenters threw their 
refuse. He landed on a pile of chips and 
sawdust ten feet high, bounced two or 
three times, shook himself, and went back 
to work. 

In the erection of the office building, a 
pulley had been hung from the roof-girders. 
A workman was ordered to send down a 
barrel of lime from the seventh floor. It 
weighed twice what he did, but he 
was rusty on the law of gravitation. He 
tied the barrel to one end of the pulley- 
rope, took hold of the other, and swung 
the barrel off, meaning to lower it hand 
over hand. Down goes the barrel like a 
bullet, and up goes the workman, hanging 
to the rope. When he reaches the four- 
teenth floor the barrel strikes the ground 
with a crash, knocks out its bottom and 














most of the lime. The rest, which is 
caked and sticks in the barrel, weighs a 
pound or two less than the workman. Up 
goes the barrel and down comes the work- 
man, as lightly as you please. 

This story is strong enough to stand on 
its own legs. I will not vouch for its 
accuracy. 

There is a casualty company which 
issues both accident insurance and physi- 
cians’ liability insurance, which is insur- 
ance against damages by suits for malprac- 
tice. Some day that company is going to 
get the two lines tangled and trip over its 
own ankles, thus: A careless surgeon, cut- 
ting a felon on my finger, gives me blood- 
poisoning and has to amputate my arm. 
That’s an accident. I carry accident in- 
surance with the company in question, 
which I collect. I also bring suit for mal- 
practice. The company, being out the 
amount of my insurance, likewise brings 
suit for malpractice. Then it appears that 
the surgeon carries liability insurance with 
the company. ‘The company must defend 
both suits, besides bringing one, and if I 
win mine, has to go into its pocket for me 
on the liability as well as on the accident 
count. 

The company figures that it has about 
one chance in six million of being con- 
fronted with this climax and refuses to worry 
over it. , 


GAMBLING ON YOUR HEALTH 


Health insurance, which is now a mere 
pendant to accident insurance, should, in 
the natural order of things, eclipse it be- 
fore very long. Probably not two million 
Americans a year meet with accidents 
severe enough to draw insurance on, while 
the figures of the underwriters indicate 
that over a quarter of our whole population 
is seriously ill for a week or more every 
year. Health insurance provides a weekly 
allowance in case of illness, payable for six 
months. A moderate estimate of the 
weekly cost of illness, at home or in a 
hospital, such as this: 


Physician, $20 Physician, $20 
Medicines, 10 Medicines, 10 
Nurse, 25 Hospitalroom, 30 


Nurse’s board, 7 


Total $62 $60 


added to loss of income, if the patient is a 
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wage-earner, suggests the size of the field 
open to this newcomer among casualty lines. 


IS OPEN-AIR LIFE HEALTHY? 


Health insurance, in its eight years of 
existence, has shown a dogged determina- 
tion to give the lie to the ‘‘ out-of-doors ’’ 
theory. The health risk, according to its 
underwriters, varies with the accident risk. 
The man who leads an active, open-air 
life suffers more from illness than the man 
who stays quietly at home and takes care 
of himself. The fireman is as bad a health 
risk as he is an accident risk. The farm- 
er, an excellent life risk, is a poor health 
risk. In the winter he loafs, in the summer 
he overworks, in the fall he breaks down 
and the insurance company sends its check. 

Boiler, fly-wheel and elevator insurance 
are a group apart. Their stock in trade is 
prevention, in ounce packages, and they 
have comparatively little demand for the 
cure, in pound sizes, in which other lines 
deal. Companies which write them keep 
a force of experts making the rounds of 
their clients and anticipating possible dis- 
asters. This expert inspection represents 
two-thirds of the premiums, and draws 
three-fourths of the policy-holders. 

Underwriters of these lines make it a 
point to insure only risks they know noth- 
ing about. If they inspected every risk 
before writing a policy, any number of 
firms would become prospective policy- 
holders, obtain free expert inspection, and 
decide not to insure. So the underwriters 
issue policies with five-day cancellation 
rights, rush an inspector to examine the 
risk, and if it is unsafe, cancel it. The 
inspectors can dictate what changes they 
think necessary, and often invent devices 
to fit particular circumstances. 

Boiler explosions are the most whimsical 
of disasters. You never can tell what they 
will do. Their palmy days passed with 
the old-fashioned western river steamboat, 
which was a choice assortment of* match- 
wood, machinery, passengers and freight 
clustered about a couple of large, self- 
willed boilers. When the boilers exploded, 
the fragments of the steamboat were 
picked out of four counties. But the recent 
explosion in the Grover shoe factory in 
Brockton, Mass., which accounted for fifty 
lives in fifteen minutes, is a fair example of 
what a boiler can do when it wants to. 
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In Norfolk, Louisiana, in September, 
1902, the little tin boiler of a peanut 
roaster exploded, killed one man outright 
and fatally injured two others. At Don- 
aldson, in the same State, a few years be- 
fore, a boiler as big as the other was small 
exploded while a negro stoker was standing 
on top of it. The boiler flew one way and 
the negro another. He sailed over a 
house thirty-five feet high and fifty wide, 
and landed on his feet on the roof of 
another house, ten feet lower. When the 
appraiser came down to fix the damages, 
he asked the negro how long he was in the 
alr. 

‘Doan’ know edzackly, suh,’’ said the 
negro. ‘*Ah didn’t think to look at mah 
watch.’’ 


DON’T MONKEY WITH THE FLY-WHEEL 


Only one company issues fly-wheel in- 
surance, because only one man can write 
it. He is monarch of all his inspectors 
survey; his right there is none to dispute. 
Two years ago he was a professor in a small 
engineering college, with some theories and 
figures of his own about fly-wheels. His 
success is largely due to his own formula, 
for fly-wheel insurance is almost pure math- 
ematics. When a wheel is revolved at a 
high enough speed, the centrifugal force 
exceeds the centripetal and the wheel flies 
apart. Solid cast-iron explodes when the 
speed at the rim is, roughly, three miles a 
minute. A thick rim explodes just as 
easily as a thin one of the same material. 
Wood explodes at a greater speed, jointed 
iron at a less. 

The underwriter allows a rim speed of a 
mile a minute, one-third the explosion 
rate, as a safe limit for solid iron wheels. 
This permits a two-foot pulley-wheel six- 
teen revolutions a second, while it keeps 
a sixteen-foot fly-wheel down to two. A 
jointed wheel is allowed still less. The 
underwriter has only to name the number 
of revolutions he authorizes, and to pro- 
portion his premium to the size of the 
wheel. As the larger the wheel, of course, 
the more destructive its explosion. 

No sane engineer ever speeds his engine 
to the explosion point. Its load is sud- 
denly reduced—a belt slips—the governor 
becomes clogged and fails to work—the 
engine ‘‘races,’’ and in a moment a hun- 
dred chunks of cast-iron, weighing from a 
pound to a ton and moving at three miles 


a minute, bombard everything within 
range. Sometimes, when an engine is 
stopped suddenly by a blocked piston or 
similar accident, the rim of the fly-wheel 
whirls itself off the spokes and starts across 
the engine-room intact. This always means 
very particular trouble. The great iron 
hoop writhes and twists, dodges bulky ob- 
jects with apparent intent, shears off what- 
ever comes in its path, wood, iron or flesh, 
as cleanly as if cut with a knife. Only a 
brick wall will stop it. Men who have 
been caught in an engine-room with one 
of these runaway rims declare that it pur- 
sued them with malice aforethought. 


HONESTY AS A GAMBLE 


The largest group of casualty lines, and 
the most unsatisfactory, is that which in- 
sures against dishonesty and crime. There 
are almost as many varieties of such insur- 
ance as there are ways of getting other 
people’s money, pocket-picking and swin- 
dling alone excepted, and all varieties are 
distinguished alike by their high moral 
hazard and the impossibility of getting 
even tolerably complete data in regard to 
them. Nothing is so generally or so suc- 
cessfully hushed up as dishonesty. Even 
the nations will not admit their own 
corruption. ‘Tourist floater’’ policies, 
issued by American companies against loss 
of property during travel, require a two 
per cent. premium in this country, but a 
five per cent. premium in Europe. Dis- 
honesty is so much more prevalent on the 
other side! But an English company, in 
putting a new ‘all-risk jewelry’’ policy 
for tourists on the market, offers it at two 
and a half per cent. in Europe; in Amer- 
ica, not for sale at any price. Know too 
much about the American crook, thank you! 

The great unanswered question in this 
group of insurance lines is that of the 
prospective policy-holder. ‘‘Why do I 
have to pay more for burglar insurance on 
my house than for fire insurance?’ Fire 
insurance on a modern fireproof dwelling 
costs six to ten cents per one hundred dol- 
lars. Burglar insurance on the same house 
costs fifty cents to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. Evenon the best-protected bank safe, 
burglar insurance is probably never less 
than twelve cents per one hundred dollars. 

The difference certainly does not go into 
the pockets of the companies. Though 
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burglar insurance dates from the South 
Sea Bubble, only five American and two 
English companies are writing it now, with 
profits so uncertain and unsatisfactory that 
several of them held a conference last win- 
ter to agree on stricter policies and higher 
premiums. Nor are running expenses 
greater in burglar than in life insurance. 
The companies keep detectives and make 
annual contracts with the Pinkertons, 
which save money in the long run. 

The greater moral hazard of burglar in- 
surance is responsible in some degree for 
its higher premiums. Each policy-holder 
has to pay for the pretended or exaggerated 
losses of others. But this is not enough 
to account for premiums ten times the 
size of fire premiums! The only conclu- 
sion left is that burglary premiums are 
higher because burglaries are more fre- 
quent than fires and burglary losses greater 
than fire losses. 


BURGLARY A GREATER DANGER THAN FIRE 


The estimate of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters placed the national losses 
by fire in 1904 as two hundred and fifty 
million dollars. Official figures show that 
in 1901 New York City had eight thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-four fires 
which caused a loss of nine million eight 
hundred and sixteen thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars. That indi- 
cates, if our conclusion is correct, an 
annual loss to the country of over a quarter 
of a billion dollars, actually stolen out of 
houses and places of deposit; ten thousand 
burglaries a year in New York alone and 
ten millions lost by them. 

The hopeless lack of data on burglary 
makes it impossible to verify this startling 
deduction. No figures are available on 
either the actual number of burglaries com- 
mitted or the average loss by burglary. In 
the absence of figures, however, it may be 
worth while to see whether the best esti- 
mates obtainable bear out the conclusion 
indicated by the experience of burglary in- 
surance companies. 

The director of burglar insurance for a 
large casualty company, regarded by his 
competitors as the final authority on bur- 
glary insurance, estimates that on an average 
an arrest is made in only one out of every 
twenty burglaries. He estimates the 
average loss by a single burglary as ap- 


proaching five hundred dollars, and adds, 
as do the other burglary underwriters, that 
the amount of stolen property recovered is 
practically negligible. When a_ burglar 
succeeds in getting anything, he usually 
takes all he can find; he seldom gets away 
with less than fifty dollars and may clean up 
fifteen thousand dollars without being con- 
sidered out of the ordinary by the insur- 
ance companies. And one fifteen thousand 
dollar haul compensates on a five hundred 
dollar average, for thirty fifty dollar hauls. 

In New York, in 1gor, the latest year for 
which complete figures are available at this 
writing, the police reported one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four arrests for 
burglary. According to our estimate there 
were then some thirty-five thousand two 
hundred and eighty burglaries—over four 
times as many as there were fires—with a 
total loss, at, say, an average of four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each, of fifteen mil- 
lion eight hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand dollars,—over sixty per cent. more 
than the total loss by fire. This more than 
bears out the original deduction. 

If the ratio of loss by burglary to loss by 
fire in New York holds good throughout 
the country, the nation’s loss by burglary 
in 1904 was something like four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Figure it another way. Government 
statistics for all cities of thirty thousand in- 
habitants and over indicate an average loss 
of nine hundred and forty-six dollars by 
single fires. On a basis of this average, 
the fire loss of two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars in 1904 should mean two hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand two hundred 
and seventy fires. In New York, as we 
figured, burglaries were 4.2 times a$ com- 
mon as fires. At that rate there were 
one million one hundred and nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-four burgla- 
ries in the country last year, with a total 
loss, at four hundred and fifty dollars each, 
of four hundred and ninety-nine million 
four hundred and seventy thousand three 
hundred dollars—half a billion of dollars! 

These are estimates for burglary alone. 
The annual loss by embezzlement averages 
about ten millions. Grand larceny, judg- 
ing from the number of arrests in New 
York, is more than twice and petty larceny 
nearly four times as frequent as burglary. 
Mix in these items and guess what we lose 
annually by this kind of crime! 
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AVA yaASPAR DANE put down 
see the newspaper he had been 
NF reading. He was a man 

{ of sixty, big, massive and 
powerfully built, with a 
strong, shrewd, healthy 
face, which was smooth-shaven except for 
short, gray side-whiskers; his ‘head was 
bald and rose to a benevolent dome, and 
his blue eyes, in spite of a cynical glint 
which was always in them, were softened 
by the twinkling crow’s feet in the corners. 
He reclined at his ease in his comfortable 
leather chair, unperturbed by the dropping 
of his cigar ashes on his dinner coat. 

He looked at his daughter who sat qui- 
etly on the other side of the fireplace, her 
pretty, fair-haired head bent over her em- 
broidery. Caspar Dane knew that she 
had been waiting all the evening for him 
to speak. 

‘* Helen, it was to Paul Herrick’s father 
I paid my fool tax forty years ago,’’ he said. 
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‘‘Your fool tax?”’ A flush tinged her 
cheeks and she put down her embroidery 
with trembling hands. 

‘* Yes—what every young man pays for 
his share of worldly wisdom. He was a 
good-looking, sprightly man, with curly, 
black hair and very handsome, dark-red 
cheeks and an attractive smile—Paul Her- 
rick is like that, isn’t he ?’’ 

‘¢Yes,’? Helen murmured. 

‘¢T noticed it especially when he came 
to interview me to-day. His father was a 
crook—kept a bucket-shop, and I was one 
of the young fellows he fleeced. He ended 
as a floater on the street.’’ 

‘«Why do you tell me this ?”’ 

‘« Because of that interview which Paul 
Herrick had with me to-day. He comes 
of bad stock, Helen, and he deals in stocks 
as a business; I don’t know which fact is 
the worse. I’m told that he’s a better 
fellow than his father; I dare say he is, or 
he wouldn’t have got you to care for him, 
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as I understand is the case. Or has he 
misinformed me on that point ?’’ 

Helen came over and pressed her fath- 
er’s hand appealingly. ‘‘ No,’’ she said, 

‘¢He’s a fellow director with me in 
Valdez Mining; he’s been straight enough 
as far as | know,’’ Caspar Dane admitted. 

‘«What did you say to Paul?’’ Helen 
asked timidly. 

‘*T said that it was a most unwelcome 
surprise and that I would look into the 
matter,’’ 

‘* Not very cordial, were you? What 
do you say to me ?”’ 

‘¢ The same,’’ 

Helen sighed; she was aware of her 
father’s stubborn prejudices and of his 
eccentric and perverse methods of confirm- 
ing them. 

‘*Helen, my dear,’’—he put his arm 
round her and drew her closer to him,— 
‘¢ don’t think I’m unsympathetic with you. 
I remember how dear a thing it was 
when I won your mother’s consent—and I 
don’t think I could really be unsympa- 
thetic at such atime, I want you to have 
all the happiness there is in young love— 
and there’s a great deal. But I don’t 
want you to miss all the happiness there is 
in love that’s no longer young—love that 
grows and keeps on growing, even when the 
man and the woman‘are on the downward 
slope of life. Compared with that, your 
young happiness, my dear, is nothing— 
literally nothing. And I want you to have 
the affection of a man so good that you 
can give him all your life a full, ungrudg- 
ing, always increasing love and loyalty. 
If I find Paul Herrick is such a man, the 
fact that he’s the son of his father won’t 
make any difference to me.’’ 

The girl was touched, but not quite sat- 
isfied. 

‘* How will you find out ?’’ she asked. 

‘¢ Something may happen,’’ he answered 
vaguely. 

She was aware that the reply masked 
an eccentric purpose, but she had to be 
content, 


The directors of the Valdez Mining Com- 
pany had been summoned for a special 
meeting in the law office of Mr. John 
Welch. It was generally understood upon 
the ‘‘street’’ that at this meeting the first 
dividend would be declared. The mining 
expert, Caspar Dane, was returning that 


387 
day from an examination of the property, 
and upon receiving his report, expected to 
be favorable, the board would take action. 

Mr. Edward Shinn, the wealthy stock- 
ing manufacturer, and Mr. Lindsay Tweed, 
the eminent wool merchant, met in the 
elevator on the way up to Welch’s office. 
As they recognized each other they nodded, 
each with a confident and initiated smile. 
** Going to cut a melon to-day ?’’ inquired 
Tweed, and Shinn answered, ‘‘I guess 
we'll thump it any way to see if it’s ripe.” 

Having had each one his joke, they en- 
tered Welch’s office in excellent humor. 

The office boy directed them to one of 
the inner rooms; Welch and Paul Herrick 
were awaiting them. 

‘‘Old man not come yet?’’ asked 
Shinn. 

‘‘He’ll be here,’’ Herrick answered. 
‘*He telephoned me just an hour ago; he 
arrived in town only this morning.’’ 

Welch passed round a box of cigars; 
the four men seated themselves and began 
to smoke. Shinn, stout and short, had 
the appearance of being snugly buttoned 
in from his blunt little boots to his stiff 
little collar. The bland good-nature of his 
mouth, the dull kindness of his eyes— 
oddly at variance with the choleric red of 
his face—intimated his contented indul- 
gence in high living and plain and obvious 
thoughts. With this little gentleman, 
whose clothes were fresh with each season 
and who had the alert and apprehensive 
eye of acollegian for a change in style, 
his friend Tweed contrasted absurdly; for 
Tweed upheld the tradition of the old- 
fashioned, severe man of business; because 
of his shaven upper lip, gray beard, and 
frock coat he was often taken for a parson. 
However, he hitched his chair close to 
Shinn’s and engaged him with an uncleri- 
cal delight in the recital of a smoking-room 
story. As he talked, he gesticulated with 
his long arms and big, ill-proportioned 
hands and worked his cuffs back from his 
bony wrists; he was an uncouth figure, 
but he had a winning smile and a quick, 
intelligent glance. Welch, a dyspeptic 
man of middle age, whose sallow and 
sunken face, with its drooping moustache 
and keen, narrow eyes, seemed competent 
for subtleties of evasion, subterfuge, or 
concealment, sat on the edge of the table. 

Only Herrick was restless; after a little 
while he rose and paced back and forth, 
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with his hands in his pockets and his head 


lowered moodily. He was a slim, wiry, 
dark young man, well dressed even to a 
finical regard for small details; the pearl 
pin in his necktie was inserted at exactly 
the central spot, the corner of his silk 
handkerchief projected just the right dis- 
tance from the pocket of his double- 
breasted coat. That he had force was 
shown by the firmness of chin and mouth; 
that its efficiency might be limited by too 
subtle a sensitiveness was possibly to be 
imagined. Among older men, he seemed, 
with a natural diffidence, not quite at ease 
and anything but aggressive; moreover he 
was just now a little agitated at the thought 
of again seeing Caspar Dane. He had 
been stung by the curtness of Dane’s talk 
with him over the telephone. ‘‘ That you, 
Herrick ?’’ Dane had said. ‘* Remember, 
there’s an important Valdez meeting at 
eleven. Be on hand.’’ He had rung 
off without another word, and it pricked 
through Herrick’s sensitiveness now to find 
that he was the only one of the directors 
who had seemed to Dane in need of a 
special reminder—as if he alone were not 
to be depended on! 

Tweed’s voice, addressing him genially, 
broke in on his meditations. 

‘* And how’s the market to-day, Her- 
rick? Strong, eh,—and maybe we'll give 
it an extra little fillip. That’s a great busi- 
ness you’re in—with your private signals 
and pass words, and what not. More like 
play than business, I always think. What’s 
your countersign on the floor, Herrick ?’’ 

‘¢T’m afraid I don’t quite understand,”’’ 
said the young man. 

‘*Oh, yes, you do. Why, Vance, my 
broker, was telling me he has private sig- 
nals on the Exchange—two fingers for this 
and three fingers for that—’’ 

The door opened and Caspar Dane en- 
tered. He took off his hat without a 
smile; a man built on a large scale, with 
the habit of a genial expansiveness, and a 
face as naturally merry as it was shrewd, 
he had now not a smile of greeting for any- 
one. He shook hands with each of his fel- 
low directors in grave silence, and although 
it was spring out doors and the morning 
sun was shining in at the windows, the 
room seemed smitten with a chill. 

Dane took the chair at the head of the 
long table; Shinn and Tweed sat together 
on his right; Paul Herrick slipped into a 


chair on his left. Over by the door 
Welch, the lawyer, sat at his roll-top desk, 
which was open, and watched Dane with 
apprehensive eyes, 

‘*Gentlemen, the chair will ask the 
meeting to come to order,’’ Dane said. 
His voice was grave, deliberate and un- 
emotional. ‘‘ The circumstances are such 
that the chair will dispense with the usual 
formalities. You are waiting for my report 
on the Valdez Mine. Gentlemen, there 
zs no Valdez Mine.’’ 

The other four directors looked at him 
in stupefied silence. 

‘¢ The property that we had thought so 
promising proves now quite valueless, In 
all my mining experience, I have never 
known of a parallel case. We have uncov- 
ered, as you know, a considerable quantity 
of ore; but, gentlemen, that ore which we 
have uncovered is absolutely all there is. 
Instead of striking a vein, we have struck 
what seems to be merely an_ isolated 
deposit. The money we have spent on 
development work has been thrown away. 
It would hardly pay us to transport the ore 
we have blocked out to a smelter—so re- 
mote as we are from a railroad. In short, 
our mine is worth literally nothing.’’ 

‘*But, Mr. Dane,’’ cried Paul Herrick, 
rising and pointing to the chart of the mine 
that hung on the wall, ‘‘how is it possi- 
ble? Here is the main lode—’’ He 
stepped up to the chart and with his finger 
traced the markings. As he did so, he 
talked rapidly, appealingly, stating what 
they all had believed—what was so at vari- 
ance with Dane’s astounding news. 

Dane rose and stood behind him. 
**Yes,’? he said. ‘*We thought so. But 
we were mistaken. I can only repeat that 
the case, so far as I know, is without a par- 
allel.’’ He went patiently into a technical 
explanation, describing the dwindling and 
failure of the ore. ‘‘The superintend- 
ent’s report,’’ he added, ‘‘ covering the 
matter fully, is on the way. We made 
every possible exploration—and the super- 
intendent will give you all the details. I 
hurried home to lay the matter before 
you.”’ 

‘¢But—but you assured us, Dane!’’ 
cried Shinn with helpless pathos. His 
face had turned a dangerous purple, he 
stretched a gentlemanly, little, white hand 
along the table with entreaty towards 
Dane. 
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‘*T assured you,’”’ the chairman an- 
swered, ‘‘ And I am chagrined—like the 
lawyer who loses his case, or the doctor 
who loses his patient. No more than 
other men are mining engineers infallible.’’ 

‘«Chagrined! Good God!’ exclaimed 
Tweed passionately. Then he stopped, 
the great vein in his forehead was swollen, 
and in his flushed face all the lines of age 
and care seemed to have tightened. He 
bent himself forward, clutching his hands 
together between his knees, thrusting his 
sleeves up from his bony wrists. 

Welch, sitting at his desk, had penciled 
a line on a slip of paper, and now, while 
the others waited in stricken silence, he 
unobtrusively pressed a bell. The door 
opened and the office boy appeared. 

‘Stop!’ cried Dane in his big voice, 
leaping up; the violence of sudden anger 
swept over the gravity of his face. He 
sprang between Welch and the boy. 
‘¢ You are not wanted, boy; that bell was 
a mistake,’’ he said, and the boy, open- 
mouthed and frightened, withdrew. 

Dane looked down at the lawyer. 

‘‘The chair rules that no one in this 
room shall hold communication with any 
one outside till after this meeting is ad- 
journed,’’ he stated emphatically. ‘‘ That 
note in your hand, Mr. Welch, might be 
an order to sell stock; I should advise you 
to destroy it.’’ 

‘¢You jump at conclusions,’’ replied the 
lawyer flushing and pocketing the note. 
‘‘T wonder if one so shrewd has not 
already profited by his advance informa- 
tion ?”’ 

Dane drew a packet of papers from his 
pocket and tossed it on Welch’s desk. 
‘«T expected that question. You will find 
those are the certificates of my five thou- 
sand shares of Valdez stock.’’ 

‘‘We have no assurance that your 
broker may not call for them to-morrow,” 
sneered Welch. 

Dane laughed tolerantly. ‘I will leave 
them with you, my dear sir, for safe keep- 
ing. Come, gentlemen, come; we may 
not trust one another,—but we must make 
up our minds not to betray one another. 
Let us discuss the situation calmly.’’ 

He returned to his place at the head of 
the table. The two old men, Shinn and 
Tweed, with anxious faces were figuring 
now on the backs of envelopes; across 
from them Paul Herrick sat low in his 


chair with his arms folded and his eyes 
staring gloomily at the table before him. 

‘*The thing for us to consider,’’ said 
Dane, ‘‘is what now to do. Is it your 
pleasure, gentlemen, that we should at 
once publish the failure of the mine ?’’ 

Tweed threw up both hands ina gesture 
of despair and imploring dissent. 

‘* And the stock selling to-day at forty- 
five!’’ groaned Shinn. ‘‘ Selling now, at 
this moment, at forty-five!’’ 

Welch sat at his desk fingering Dane’s 
certificates of stock. ‘The flush had left 
his face; of the four men who had heard 
the announcement he seemed to have most 
thoroughly recovered himself. He began 
to speak now, with the persuasive art of 
the lawyer who had won some reputation 
through his cleverness in refining upon the 
truth and investing a specious argument 
with plausibility. 

‘“We seem, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘to 
be suddenly confronted by a moral issue. 
In such a turn of Fortune as this, the first 
impulse is to blame some one; we can’t 
bear so great a shock without indignation. 
But here, on cooler second thoughts, it 
appears that no one is to blame. We 
must not indulge in recriminations. We 
must charge our misfortune to the limits 
and imperfections of human knowledge, 
and not to the fault of any individual. As 
I say, we seem to be confronted by a 
moral issue, and we must determine where 
our duty lies. Is it our duty to come out 
flat-footed and announce what we have 
learned? That seems the simplest and 
frankest course. But is it necessarily the 
right and wise course ?’’ 

He paused for answer or suggestion, but 
no one spoke. Tweed sat in an attitude 
of utter dejection, with his head resting 
on his hand, seeming not to hear or notice 
anything. Shinn’s expression was almost 
as listless, and Herrick seemed absorbed 
in his own thoughts. Only Caspar Dane 
sat upright,—massive, alert, and to him 
Welch mainly addressed his appeal. 

‘¢ We must consider,’’ the lawyer said, 
‘whether anything is to be gained bya 
proceeding of utter frankness. Will it ad- 
vantage in any way the interests of our 
stockholders? I cannot see that it will,— 
for the moment we make our announce- 
ment, we reduce the value of their 
stock to zero, Will it be treating them 
with unfairness if we—if we hold back the 
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information for some days—during which, 
perhaps, the stock gradually declines ? Not 
at all; rather the reverse, since we shall 
then be giving them an opportunity to 
escape with something less than total loss— 
if they decide to sell. Have we not a duty 
to ourselves—provided it does not conflict 
with our duty to our stockholders? Are 
we under any obligation to protect the 
general public—at our own expense and 
to our detriment? I should like to hear 
some discussion of these points. I confess 
that to me this moral issue seems some- 
what complicated. It is so easy, in wish- 
ing to do the right thing, to do merely the 
quixotic thing.’’ 

Tweed turned in his chair and flung out 
both arms on the table. Then interlock- 
ing his fingers and pressing them together 
till the knuckles turned white, he spoke in 
a halting, faltering voice. ‘* This—this 
finds me in pretty bad shape. It’s beena 
poor year in my business—and we’ve been 
running behind—nobody knows it—but 
we’ve been running behind for three years. 
And now I thought I saw my chance—and 
I’ve been buying Valdez—and buying it— 
and buying it—sure my profit would carry 
me—make up my loss. I’ve bought it on 
margins—from as low as sixteen—all the 
way up to forty. And next month my 
notes come due—and—and—I’m ruined! 
Not a penny in the world!’’ 

“« Have we a duty to ourselves—and to 
one another?’’ repeated Welch in a low 
voice. 

‘¢It’s hard luck, old man,” said Shinn, 
laying a hand on Tweed’s arm. ‘I’m 
not in as bad a box as you, I guess—but 
you'll pull through. If I weather this 
thing myself—maybe I can give you a 
hand.’’ 

‘«Thanks,’”?” murmured Tweed. 
‘<Thanks.’’ His head sank forward, and 
he recovered himself with an effort. He 
rose slowly to his feet. ‘‘I’ll have to leave 
for a few moments. I’m—lI’m sick.’’ 

His face was white, and he started un- 
steadily towards the door. Welch rose in 
front of him. 

‘Hold on,’’ said Welch. 
ter go to the window. 
breath of air.’’ 

The old man stopped, met Welch’s eyes, 
and then looked pathetically at Caspar 
Dane, for many years his friend. But Dane 
avoided the appeal, and glancing away, 


‘* You’ d bet- 
All you need is a 


struck a match and relighted his cigar. 

‘** Yes,’’ said Tweed, bitterly. ‘‘ The 
window will do.” 

He turned and walked round the lower 
end of the table. The window, in a re- 
cess in a distant corner of the room, was 
open; Tweed put his elbows on the sill and 
looked down two stories upon the murmur- 
ing traffic of the street. Behind him in 
the room the discussion was resumed, but 
leaning out, he did not heara word. After 
a moment he raised his eyes and saw a man 
standing in the window directly opposite 
and nodding to him familiarly. Tweed 
stared, and then cunning and wild ~hope 
together rushed into his eyes. Cautiously 
he raised the middle and index fingers o1 
his right hand and held them up for the 
man opposite to see. The man looked 
puzzled, and with his left hand Tweed 
pointed to himself. Then the man, with 
an excited expression, flung out both arms 
comprehensively. Tweed still held up two 
fingers of his right hand and with his left 
pointed to himself. 

Meanwhile, Welch, sitting at his desk, 
was submitting points for consideration. 

‘¢There’s one thing,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
directors are the ones that kave done the 
work in this concern. We’ve worked faith- 
fully, we’ve tried to get the best results for 
our stockholders. We are in a position to 
save something from the wreck; don’t our 
efforts entitle us to the privilege? If we 
go down with the rest, it won’t be doing 
them any good.”’ 

‘*What would you propose doing?’’ 
asked Shinn. 

‘* Well, that’s something to talk about. 
but my idea would be this. In the first 
place, for us five directors—’’ 

He paused, for Tweed had turned and 
was coming back from the window. 

‘* Feeling better, old man ?’’ Shinn asked, 
sympathetically. 

‘« Yes—yes, a good bit better; I was a 
little faint for the moment, but the whiff 
of air was all I wanted.’”’ Tweed spoke 
with a nervousness and a half repressed 
excitement which showed he was at least 
no longer in danger of collapse. His eyes 
roved from one to another of his associates 
with an odd sharpness. ‘I’m still a little 
shaky; you haven’t any whiskey aan, have 
you, Welch ?”’ 

‘*No, but I'll call the boy and send for 
some,’’ Welch answered. 
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‘¢No, no—don’t bother; I’d rather you 
wouldn’t.’’ Tweed seemed, by contrast 
with his former mood of abject depression, 
flighty and agitated. ‘It’s all right, I— 
I’ve pulled myself together, I think.’’ 

‘«T canget some whiskey as well as not,”’ 
said Welch, as politely solicitous now as 
he had before been callous. 

‘* No, I'd rather not, thank you. Did 
I miss anything while I was at the window? 
Have you thought of anything to do?’’ 

‘¢ Welch seems to have an idea,’’ said 
Shinn reluctantly. ‘‘ His point is that 
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and then buying some of it back, so as to 
keep up the price—but always selling more 
than we buy. Divide the proceeds pro 
rata—that is, on each sale, give each man 
a share corresponding to his share in the 
pool.’’ 

The proposal was received in silence. 
Dane smoked on imperturbably. Paul 
Herrick, who before this had been en- 
gaged in figuring on a bit of paper, bent 
over the table with frowning brows and 
idly traced geometric designs on the sur 
face. Shinn put down his cigar, an 





‘To be exposed as a swindler and a hypocrite.” 


there’s no particular good to be done by 
announcing the facts right off. I guess 
there’s something to be said for that view 
too,’’ 

‘* Exactly,’’ cried Tweed, with a heed- 
less eagerness to assent. ‘‘No. No good 
at all.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Welch,’’ said Caspar Dane, re- 
suming control of the meeting, ‘‘ was 
about to lay a plan before us for considera- 
tion.’’ 

‘‘My idea,’’ said Welch, ‘‘ would be 
simply this—for us five directors to pool 
our stock. Then sell it off gradually, now 


thrusting his hands into his pockets and 
leaning back, contemplated soberly his own 
round person. ‘Tweed fidgeted about in 
his chair, clasping and unclasping his 
hands, and Caspar Dane looked impas- 
sively from one to another of the men. 

‘¢ Tt seems,’’ he said at last, ‘‘that Mr. 
Welch’s proposal requires some discus- 
sion, gentlemen. I should myself like to 
put a question. I am not very well versed 
in dealings in the stock market. Does the 
scheme that Mr. Welch has outlined seem 
to Mr. Herrick practicable ?”’ 

Herrick continued te draw diagrams 
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without looking up. ‘‘ Perfectly,’’ he said. 

From Caspar Dane’s question, which 
seemed to show a not inhospitable attitude 
of mind, Shinn took courage. He sat up 
and sat forward on the edge of his chair, 
with his hands resting on his knees. 

‘«T think,’’ he said, ‘‘I can safely say I 
have a reputation for honorable dealing; I 
know I’ve always tried to deserve such 
a reputation. Certainly if the plan 
proposed by Mr. Welch involved injury 
to our stockholders or could be con- 
sidered a betrayal of their interests, I 
shouldn’t countenance it for a moment. 
But as it is—I confess I don’t see why we 
are under any obligation to sustain a com- 
plete and, as Mr. Welch has shown us, 
avoidable loss. Mr. Welch seems to be 
quite right in saying that we are in no way 
bound to protect the interests of the public. 
The speculative public is capable of look- 
ing after its own interests—and of course 
in nine cases out of ten when it speculates 
in mining stocks it really expects to lose.’’ 

Herrick, scrawling with his pencil, threw 
out a trivial jest. ‘‘It would be almost 
immoral to disappoint it.’’ 

‘*T am not speaking frivolously,’’ said 
Shinn, with some severity. ‘‘ I was never 
more in earnest in my life. The specula- 
tive public is perfectly able to take care of 
itself. Who are the speculative public ?— 
gamblers and stockbrokers—and if alesson 
is occasionally administered to them, it is 
no doubt deserved. I speak as a conser- 
vative business man. We have duties to 
our stockholders; failing that, we have 
duties to our wives and children—and to 
our friends. Is there anyone here who 
would see our good friend Tweed brought 
to humiliation and ruin, all because of 
some abstract theory of duty to the specu- 
lative public ?”’ 

He rose and placed his hand loyally on 
Tweed’s shoulder. Tweed shrank un- 
comfortably under the touch, and crouch- 
ing lower wrung his great hands together 
between his legs. 

‘¢Oh, don’t mind about me,’’ he said 
in feeble protest. ‘‘ Don’t consider me.’’ 

‘* But we do consider you, old man,’’ 
broke in Welch heartily. ‘‘ And we con- 
sider ourselves too. I had the same idea 
as you about Valdez,—and what money I 
have saved up I’ve put into it—and now 
to be wiped out—with a family to support 
—well, it will restrict me a good deal. 


And I say, in a case like that, damn the 
speculative public; a man’s duty is to his 
own.”’ 

Suppose the facts leak out before the 
stock can be unloaded ?”’ said Dane. 

‘« That is a risk we must take. I don’t 
think there is much danger. The mine 
itself is too remote. ‘There are brokers 
we may depend on. We can sell through 
half a dozen and buy in through Herrick, 
and people will think the insiders are buy- 
ing; if we work it skilfully we can hold up 
the price. But we must be cautious. We 
must not drop a hint to any one.’’ 

Tweed, whose face had been showing 
symptoms of returning distress, put a 
trembling hand up to his collar to loosen 
it. Then he took out his handkerchief 
and wiped his forehead. When he spoke 
it was with an anxiety which left him short 
of breath. 

‘¢T—I suppose the idea is for each one 
to turn in his stock certificates, indorsed, 
and also his margin accounts ?”’ 

‘That would be my suggestion,’ an- 
swered Welch. ‘‘And then have every- 
body fare pro rata.” 

‘«Yes,’’ said Tweed, and he again bent 
over, clasping and unclasping his hands. 

Paul Herrick turned towards the chair- 
man. 

‘Mr. Dane,’’ he said abruptly, ‘‘ I am 
sure we should like to know what you 
think about this scheme.’’ 

‘* As I understand it,’’ Dane answered 
tossing his cigar into the fireplace, ‘‘ the 
duty of the chair is not to take part in dis- 
cussion, but to keep it from wandering. 
After discussion has exhausted itself, if the 
chair has anything to add, that is his priv- 
ilege. We have not heard your views on 
this matter, Mr. Herrick.’’ 

The young man rose and stood deferen- 
tially, with his hands clasped behind his 
back; there was something boyish and ap- 
pealing in the attitude of the slim figure; 
the hesitation with which he began to 
speak was appealing also. 

‘<Tt seems to me,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
we’re facing a big temptation. I’m sorry 


for everybody in this room—lI’ m especially 
sorry for Mr. Tweed, because he seems to 
be the hardest hit; I’m sorry for myself, 
because I’ve been speculating in the stock 
more than I like to say, and if it’s worth- 
less I’ll probably have to make an assign- 
ment. But it doesn’t make any difference 
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how sorry we feel for ourselves or for one 
another, we all of us know what’s right. 
And we can talk all we please about our hav- 
ing duties to ourselves and our families and 
none to the speculative public, but we 
can’t deceive ourselves in the least. 
What we’ve been contemplating in this 
room the last half hour is conspiracy and 
fraud.’’ 

The ugly words rang out with sharp dis- 
tinctness; both Shinn and Welch started 
in their seats. Herrick, flushed, with his 
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medicine. Maybe I'll be able to pull 
through; anyway, after the first shock it 
don’t seem so bad. Let’s not do anything 
that may be a reproach to us.’’ 

Welch gave a short, hard laugh. 

‘* At least, Mr. Tweed,’’ he said, ‘if 
you have conscientious scruples which pre- 
vent you from protecting yourself from 
loss, I hope you will let your friends fol- 
low the dictates of their own consciences, 
should these differ from yours.’’ 

‘*You mean—?’’ Tweed said. 
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She was so happy that she never guessed how awkward the meeting was for both 


eyes shining in bright defiance, sat down. 
Caspar Dane raised his hand and stroked 
his upper lip thoughtfully. 

Then Tweed rose. His face had un- 
dergone another change; the distress that 
had been so acute and apparent a few 
moments before had given place to a trem- 
ulous, shining eagerness. 

‘¢I—I believe Mr. Herrick is right,’’ 
he said earnestly. ‘‘I know—lI know you 
proposed this scheme as much as anything 
to help me—and I’m mighty grateful to 
you for it; it was a friendly thing. But it 
was wrong; I can see that now—and I 
guess the best thing after all is to take our 


‘«Exactly,’’ replied Welch. ‘* Silence, 
Just that.” 

‘« Yes,’? Tweed hesitated only a moment. 
‘* Yes, I would surely promise that.’’ 

‘¢Then,”’ said Herrick, sitting forward 
and folding his arms upon the table, ‘‘ it is 
more than I will do. The moment this 
meeting adjourns I shall make known 
the facts about the Valdez Mine—on the 
Exchange, in the street. Every newspa- 
per shall have them, and I will do every- 
thing in my power to prevent this fraud.” 

Welch started from his seat, exclaiming: 
‘¢ You will—’’ But Dane rose also, rap- 
ping loudly on the table. 
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‘¢Gentlemen,’’ said Dane in a quiet 
voice, ‘‘I fear I have been wasting your 
valuable time. Itrust you will forgive my 
ligle jest. The Valdez Mine is all right, 
and I am prepared to recommend a divi- 
dend payment.’’ 

‘¢ What!’ cried Welch, and then he 
dropped back in his chair, muttering: 
«« Thank God!’’ 

Shinn and Herrick gazed at Dane in a 
stunned silence; Tweed, his face livid and 
contorted, his eyes wild with an unbe- 
lieving fright, rose tremblingly and, in a 
low, shaking voice, said: ‘* Is it true ?”’ 

‘«The mine is perfectly good and pros- 
perous,” Dane answered. 

Then Tweed flung both arms above his 
head and wide from his shoulders and 
cried: ‘‘I’msold out! I’m sold out! Get 
me Vance—quick, for God’s sake, quick!’’ 
He stumbled round the end of the table, 
his foot caught the leg of a chair and upset 
it with a crash; he shook off Welch’s in- 
tercepting arm, and opening the door cried 
out: ‘*Call up Vance and Company— 
quick! quick!’’ Then he closed the door, 
hung over Welch’s desk and, gripping the 
standard of the desk telephone, turned 
again towards Dane. ‘‘ If I had a revolver, 
Caspar Dane,’’ he said, ‘‘I would shoot 
you for a hound.’’ 

‘* But, old man,’’ said Shinn cajolingly, 
‘*you’re not sold out, you know; how 
could you be ?”’ 

‘* At the window,’’ Tweed answered in 
a breathless, quivering voice, ‘“‘I saw 
Vance, my broker. I suppose he knew of 
this meeting, and was looking across. I 
gave him his signal—to sell.” 

The telephone bell rang and Tweed 
caught up the instrument. 

‘*This you, Vance? This’ is Tweed. 
Did you sell Valdez ?—What, a// of it ?— 
What price ?—Down as low as what ?— 
Forty-five to fifteen !”’ 

He thrust the receiver roughly back into 
place, cutting off the connection. 

‘* Fifteen!’ he cried. ‘‘ Fifteen! Less 
than I paid—and I counted on it to pull 
me through!’’ 

He went tottering to the table, and 
sinking into a chair, laid his face upon his 
outstretched arms. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Welch, ‘ fifteen is better 
than nothing. And you thought you had 
nothing a little while ago. That was a 
pretty foxy scheme you tried to play on us 


—and ¢hat was why you wouldn’t come 
into the pool—’’ 

‘‘Hold on, Welch!’’ Dane cried 
sternly. ‘‘I might have let you send your 
message from this room.’’ 

Welch turned on him furiously. ‘ And 
by what right,’’ he demanded, ‘‘do you 
come here to lie to us and tempt us and 
sit in judgment? ’’ 

‘* Yes!’’ cried Shinn, stepping up beside 
the lawyer and confronting Dane. ‘‘ How 
dare you trifle with us? You lied—you 
lied—you will be held to account. Decent 
men will not speak to you.’’ 

He stopped, quivering with passion, 
speechless for want of breath; his chest 
heaved, his face was red and swollen, his 
eyes flashed. Dane looked at him sadly, 
disregarding the lawyer. 

‘*«T can’t say anything,’’ Dane admitted. 
‘* T want to do what I can.’’ 

He turned suddenly and sat down at 
Welch’s desk. And while he was sitting 
there, Shinn stood over him, pouring out 
the tirade that had momentarily been 
choked, 

‘* You dared—to play with us—to mock 
us—and torture us—for your sport! We'd 
done nothing to you—nothing—we were 
your friends. By God, Caspar Dane, 
you’re a disgrace to humanity! ’’ 

Dane, who had indorsed three of the 
five certificates that he had handed to the 
lawyer for safe keeping, sat silent under 
this scourging. Now he rose, with the 
papers in his hand, and said quietly to 
Shinn: 

**You’re right to feel that way—from 
what you know; I’ll say nothing. I’m 
through with the game; you gentlemen may 
think of me as you will.’’ 

He passed in front of Shinn and went up 
to Tweed, who was still sitting at the table 
with his head on his outstretched arms. 

‘‘«Tweed,’’ said Dane, touching his 
shoulder. The old man did not look up. 
Across the table, Paul Herrick raised his 
eyes, and Dane saw the contempt and dis- 
trust in his glance. ‘‘ Tweed,’’ said Dane 
again gently, ‘‘you and I have been 
friends a good while. And I want to pay 
for my fun—mighty poor fun I’ve found 
it. I don’t know how much you’ve lost— 
but here are three certificates for a thou- 
sand shares each—and you've got to take 
‘em. In six months Valdez will be worth 
a hundred dollars a share—and if I know 
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anything about mines, our great grandsons 
will be drawing dividends from it as well as 
ourselves. Come, old man; you won’t 
turn me down on this ?’’ 

Then, as Tweed still did not raise his 
head, Dane forced the papers into the 
man’s outstretched hands. 

For a moment Tweed looked up. 
‘«Thank you, Dane,’’ he said; then he 
dropped his head again and wept. The 
others stood silent and wretched. Tweed 
turned with a sudden attempt at brav- 
ery. 
‘¢T’ll take it, Dane,’’ he said. ‘‘I can’t 
pretend to be proud—after—after the hu- 
miliation of this hour. I swear to you men 
—maybe you can’t believe it, but I swear 
—that in all my life until now I have never 
once done a dishonest thing—and then in 
an hour,—to be exposed as a swindler and 
a traitor and a hypocrite,—I—I can’t 
afford to be proud. I—I wouldn’t have 
believed it of myself an hour ago.’’ 

Dane, with a sudden inspiration, strode 
vigorously to the head of the table and 
rapped upon it for order. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, with a faint 
smile and in a voice of authority, ‘‘let us 
take up the business of this meeting. ’’ 





That evening Caspar Dane sat in his 
library, reading in the evening newspaper 
of the singular gyrations performed by 
Valdez mining stock—of its astonishing 
plunge in one hour from forty-five down to 
fifteen, and of its upward shoot, following 
immediately upon the dividend declaration, 
to fifty. The antics which for a brief time 
had thrown the ‘‘ street’’ into such con- 
sternation were regarded as inexplicable, — 
the only surmise being that someone, not 
an ‘‘insider,’’ had become scared at the 
last moment and thrown over a huge block 
of stock, regardless of sacrifice. While 
Caspar Dane perused the financial writer’s 
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sapient comments on the demoralizing 
episode, his daughter Helen sat on the 
other side of the lamp. The maid ap- 
peared at the door and announced, ‘‘ Mr. 
Paul Herrick.’’ 

As Helen rose, her father laid down his 
newspaper and looked up at her; she re- 
sponded with a shy and hopeful glance 

‘* Helen,’’ he said, holding out his hand, 
‘*tell the young man it’s all right. I’m 
sure he’s straight.”’ 

‘*QOh, father,’’ she murmured, with her 
arms round his neck and her face against 
his cheek, ‘‘I know he is; I’ve always 
known it. Oh, I’m so glad! And I'll 
bring him right up to you now.”’ 

So serenely happy was she that she never 
guessed how awkward was that meeting for 
both the young man and the old. Paul 
Herrick stood before Dane in the same at- 
titude of deference and with the same 
bright-eyed defiance with which he had 
confronted the older man that morning. 
And Dane read in Paul’s face a proud 
antipathy and distrust. 

Late that evening Helen came into the 
library where her father sat alone and 
thoughtful. He smiled up at her radiant 
face; he gave a sigh of contentment when 
she perched herself on his knee and stroked 
his hand. And looking at his fair-haired 
girl, with the shining eyes and gentle lips 
and the profile so like that of the other 
dear woman, no longer of this world, who 
had seen the truth clearly when he had 
often blundered, Caspar Dane recalled her 
answer,—‘‘ Why, of course, I’ve always 
known.”’ 

‘* Have you been sitting thinking all the 
evening ?’’ asked Helen. ‘‘What have 
you been thinking? ”’ 

‘‘A funny thing for me,’’ he answered. 
‘«T was thinking that with human beings 
it’s better to have faith than to experiment 
for knowledge.’’ 
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RUNTY SMitHEtxRs 


By George Edwin Hunt 


WITH A DRAWING BY WILL CRAWFORD 


#@) Smithers, as told to me by 
S43 various and sundry citizens 
¢ of Paradise, Arizona:— 
Archibald Anstruther 
%) Smithers was born of rich 
and respectable parents, in the city of 
Richmond, Indiana. His education was 
that of the young men of the Middle 
States. He was taught to have faith, re- 
spect his conscience and be honest. He 
knew there were people in the world with 
but little regard for law and order, for he 
had read books and newspapers, but they 
figured as things remote, like Pompeii and 
the fixed stars. His upraising was on 
strictly conventional lines; his scheme of 
existence was bounded by the limited ex- 
perience obtained among a refined and 
intellectual acquaintanceship. A delicate 
constitution compelled him to forego the 
rougher sports of youth, so he, devoted his 
time mainly to the pursuit of knowledge 
—book knowledge, which is learning. Of 
world knowledge he was ignorant. A 
slight impediment in his speech, the disad- 
vantage of which he was prone to magnify, 
made him shy in the presence of strangers. 
A well-marked idiosyncrasy in his charac- 
ter was his fear of bodily injury. It was 
more than timidity; it was abject physical 
cowardice. As moral courage and sense 
of duty were among his most prominent 
traits, his utter lack of physical courage 
was accentuated. Developing tubercular 
tendencies during his last year at college, 
this studious, quiet, timid young man was 
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given a letter of credit and much advice by 
his busy father, a chamois skin undervest 
and a cloud-burst of tears by his loving 
mother, and departed for Arizona to seek 
the robust health his physician predicted 
an outdoor life in that latitude would con- 
fer. 

When Archibald Anstruther reached 
Paradise his general appearance must have 
failed, in many respects, to coincide with 
the atmosphere of that hustling community. 
Big Bill Jernigan informed me, frankly but 
confidentially, that ‘‘he certainly looked 
like the devil.””’ As subsequent question- 
ing developed the fact that Mr. Jernigan 
had not seen His Satanic Majesty as yet, 
I have always assumed his language to 
have been figurative on that occasion. 
From other sources I gathered that Archi- 
bald Anstruther was short and slight, thin 
and pale of face, hollow-chested, and 
with a scholarly stoop to his shoulders. 
The spectacles he wore were rendered 
necessary by extreme nearsightednness. 
Following a custom of the free and unfet- 
tered West, lonesome Linthicum dubbed 
him ‘‘ Runty’”’ at their first interview, and 
Runty he remained to the end of the story. 

Mr. Smithers neither drank, smoked nor 
gambled. He did not know how to load 
or fire a gun and used a knife only for the 
subdivision of his food. On the few occa- 
sions he was present at altercations between 
two or more gentlemen he had, I was in- 
formed, ‘‘went white and hot-footed for 
cover.’’ It was perhaps but natural that 
the rough and ready residents of Paradise 











should hold him, at first, in light esteem. 
He was incongruous—a tenderfoot. He 
did not fit. Physically, and in many ways 
mentally and morally, he was everything 
that they were not. But when Billy Earle’s 
broncho stepped in a hole and broke Billy’s 
leg instead of the broncho’s, Runty 
Smithers spent days and nights caring for 
Billy and loaned him money for his doc- 
tor’s bill. And when Pap Johnson’s ten- 
year-old boy was stricken with diphtheria, 
Runty brought a bag of clothes to the 
house, drove Pap off to his work, and saved 
the child’s life by careful nursing. These 
and many other evidences of unselfishness, 
generosity and humanity eventually gained 
him not only the good will but the genuine 
respect of his neighbors. Three-Fingered 
Pete expressed the general opinion when he 
said that ‘‘ for a gent as turns pale at the 
sight of a gun, Runty is the whitest cuss 
with the biggest heart I ever seen.’’ 

One night Jake Sweeney partook of the 
cup that cheers and also inebriates and did 
what Big Bill Jernigan described to me as 
‘some promiscuous shootin’ with various 
deleterious results,’’ and Paradise decided 
in solemn conclave a marshal was needed. 
Lonesome Linthicum, straight, lithe, sup- 
ple, gray-eyed and fearless, would have 
been unanimously selected at the time, but 
that an election was deemed the straight 
and regular method to pursue. On the 
day of the voting some joker conceived it 
would be great fun to cast a baliot for 
Runty Smithers. Being unselfish, he shared 
his jest with a few friends, who followed 
his example and explained the humor of 
the occasion to a few of their friends. And 
when the votes were counted, it was found 
the humorists were in the majority. Runty 
Smithers was elected marshal of Paradise 
by a vote of eighty-six to seventy-eight. 
Paradise sat up and began to take notice. 

A meeting was hastily called in Three- 
Fingeréd Pete’s saloon and a resolution 
was Offered providing for a committee of 
three, which committee should call on Mr. 
Smithers, inform him that the whole mat- 
ter was a mistake, direct his attention to 
his manifest unfitness for the position, and 
request his withdrawal. As the question 
of the adoption of the resolution was about 
to be put, Lonesome Linthicum, the de- 
feated candidate, stepped into the room. 

‘¢ All you gents as favors this here reso- 
lution say aye,’’ said Pete. 
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‘‘Hold on there, Pete,’’ interrupted 
Lonesome. ‘‘I want to hear these good 
resolutions you are about to adopt. I may 
want to get in on this resoluting business 
myself before it goes too far. Who's sec- 
retary of this congress of humorists ?’’ 

Pete designated Fatty Richards.with a 
dignified wave of his hand. Fatty strug- 
gled to his feet and read the resolution. 
Fatty enjoyed reading the resolution, hav- 
ing written it himself. When he finished, 
Lonesome Linthicum placed his hands on 
the front of the bar and leaped to an 
upright position on it. Glancing over his 
audience, he said : 

‘* Boys, I have just come from Runty 
Smithers. He has heard the result of the 
election and has taken the matter seriously. 
He has expressed his deep regret that I 
should have been defeated but is firm in 
the belief that our republican institutions 
are based on the theory that the will of 
the majority must prevail. He is anxious 
to justify your judgment in his choice by 
doing his duty honorably and well. You 
elected Runty marshal of Paradise. The 
election was fair and square. You cannot 
—you shall not—humiliate him by asking 
him to withdraw. Boys, Runty Smithers 
is going to be marshal of Paradise! I say 
it! And, by God, the first man that bats 
an eyelid in contradiction of his authority 
will kill me or I will kill him!’’ 

There was deep silence for a moment 
and then Pap Johnson, big and husky, 
shouldered his way through to the bar, 
backed up in front of Lonesome and ad- 
dressed the crowd. 

‘«T ain’t never been much on the pow- 
wow business, as you boys know, an’ I 
ain’t goin’ to make no speech now but I 
do want to remark that Lonesome has said 
my say, an’ any man as white as Runty 
Smither’s kin count on me in this here 
emergencee.’’ 

Paradise was used to following Lone- 
some’s leads, and Pap Johnson was not 
without influence. The humor of the 
situation also appealed to many. So, in- 
stead of appointing a committee of three, 

the assemblage went into a committee of 
the whole for the purpose of congratulating 
the newly elected marshal. Tucson Ike 
with his violin and Windy Jenkins with 
his trombone, led the parade to the Para- 
dise Hotel, where Mr. Archibald Anstru- 
ther Smithers received their felicitations 
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and made a diffident speech in which he 
thanked them sincerely for the honor they 
had conferred upon him and hoped he 
would receive their cordial co-operation 
and support in the fulfillment of his 
duty. 

‘« 1] d-d—did not an-t-t-ticipate this re- 
sult,’’? he continued. ‘In fact, if you will 
p-p-permit me, I may say, in short, that 
this result was not an-t-t-ticipated by 
me.’’ 

‘¢ Sing it, old hoss,’’ suggested Tucson 
Ike. 

‘‘ However, I have always believed, in 
short, I have always th-th-thought, you 
know, that every man owed s-s-something, 
was under an obligation, so to speak, to 
accept a p-p-public office that came to 
him unsought and do the b-b-best he 
could, you know, for his fellow citizens.’’ 

Runty assumed office the following 
morning. That night Lonesome Linthi- 
cum got gloriously drunk in the Gilded 
Heart saloon, went to Three Fingered 
Pete’s, kicked over the faro table, pulled 
his guns and was shooting out the lights 
when Marshal Smithers came slowly in the 
front door. His face was drawn and pallid. 
His big black eyes shone with a mixture 
of the physical cowardice and moral cour- 


age that were struggling for supremacy over 


his body. The agony of his soul could 
be seen in every movement. If Lonesome 
saw him no evidence of it appeared, the 
wild whooping and shooting at the lights 
continued. Runty advanced, slowly, re- 
luctantly, toward the crazed man, his body 
impelled forward by the fine moral fiber 
which overcame his intense desire to turn 
and seek safety in hasty flight. He put 
his hand on Lonesome’s shoulder and 
said : 

‘«« Lonesome, c-c-come with me.’’ 

Big Bill Jernigan, flat on the floor be- 
hind the bar, groaned aloud. Billy Earle, 
at the window, let out an audible ‘‘ poor 
little cuss,’’ and Pap Johnson turned away 
from the door that he might not see it. 
But at the touch of the hand, at the sound 
of the voice, Lonesome turned slowly, 
looked Runty square in the eyes and 
replied : 

‘**Certainly, Marshal. Anything you 
say goes.’’ 

Runty disarmed him and led him to the 
improvised calaboose where he was locked 
up for the night. 


‘* You see,’’ explained Pap Johnson, as 
he related the incident to me, ‘‘ Lone- 
some knowed that infant might git up agin 
something hot purty soon and might either 
flunk or git hurted. He knowed Runty 
would be less scared of him than any man 
in town, for him and Lonesome had been 
good chums from the first. Then agin, 
Lonesome wanted to set a good example to 
the rest of us, sorter show us the law 
must be obeyed. Drunk? Naw! He 
wasn’t drunk! He just done that way to 
kind of educate both Runty and the 
boys.’’ 

After that evening, Lonesome, Pap 
Johnson, ‘Big Bill Jernigan, Billy Earle, 
Windy Jenkins and one or two others, 
conspired together that Marshal Smithers 
might serve his municipality with honor— 
and safety. Paradise was blessed in that 
it had a corps of marshals, instead of one. 
The change in the morale of the town was 
noticeable. Atintervals one of the con- 
spirators would get on a ‘‘stage’’ drunk 
and let Runty lock him up. 

‘*It didn’t do us no harm,’’ explained 
Windy, ‘‘an’ it sorter gi’e Runty confidence 
in hisself. Lord, we just enjoyed it.’’ 

Whenever one of the untrustworthy 
citizens of Paradise filled up on bad whiskey 
and there was danger of genuine trouble, 
one of the boys would be detailed to keep 
Runty occupied in a remote quarter while 
Lonesome or Big Bill Jernigan quieted the 
obstreperous party. 

The months wore on and Runty re. 
joiced in the thoroughness of his work. 
He walked more erect. He felt he was a 
man among men and almost cultivated a 
bold and fearless aspect. Not that he 
believed his personality was the cause of 
the change in the moral atmosphere of 
Paradise. Not atall. It was the natural 
effect of law. Runty’s respect for the 
law was that of a man of good parentage, 
raised in one of the older parts of the 
country and he never doubted but that 
it was regard for the law, of which he was 
simply the accredited representative, that 
had worked the comparative reform in 
Paradise. He even threatened to put on 
paper his ‘‘ Observations on the Psychic 
Effect of Law in New and Remote Com- 
munities.’’ 

One Monday morning Lonesome Linthi 
cum received a message calling him to a 
ranch two hundred miles up the valley on 
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“No quarter was given or received.” 


a mission that would require his attention 
three or four days. With a word of warn- 
ing to a few of the boys, he rode out of 
town. The following day announcement 
was made of a dance to be given at 
Bloomer’s Gulch on Saturday night. All 
Paradise was invited and most of it ac- 
cepted. Jernigan, Windy, Billy Earle, Pap 
Johnson and others tried to prevail on 
Runty to join them, but the marshal’s con- 
ception of his duty would not permit him 
to leave his post. 
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‘*You fellows g-g-go on and have the 
t-t-time of your lives,’’ he said. “I'll 
stay right here and see that nobody 
c-c-carries off the town.”’ 

As nearly every one that had the eve- 
ning free was expecting to attend the 
dance, Runty’s self-appointed guardians 
could see nc risk in leaving him un- 
cared for that one night, and it was so de- 
cided. 

At ten o’clock that Saturday night, while 
all was peacefully quiet in Paradise, four 
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men, masked and heavily armed, rode into 


town from the Tucson trail. In silence 
they passed through the deserted streets to 
where the lights from Three-Fingered 
Pete’s saloon and gambling house shone 
across the darkened thoroughfare. Noise- 
lessly dismounting, they hitched their 
ponies, readjusted their masks and sur- 
veyed the room from their concealment in 
the outer shadow. Pete’s bartender, 
Dutch Henry, the sole occupant, was 
dozing in a chair at the end of the 
bar. With one swift stride, he who 
acted as leader of the outlaws was in the 
saloon, a forty-four in each hand covering 
Dutch. 

‘« Hands up!”’ short and sharp. 

A glance toward the door, an almost in- 
voluntary movement of the hand toward 
the gun under the bar, a sharp report, and 
Dutch Henry had paid the debt of indis- 
cretion. The outlaws hastened to a small 
safe in the corner of the room where 
Pete kept his ‘‘ bank roll.’’ Finding it 
locked, the leader gave quick and decisive 
orders. 

** Jake, knock that knob off with the 
hammer. Squint, get out your brace and 
bit. Here’sthe dynamite. Jerry, go out- 
side and watch. There may be some one 
left in this cursed town after all.’’ 

There was. The words were scarcely 
spoken when Marshal Smithers stepped 
into the saloon. Even his defective vision 
could not mistake the visible evidences of 
crime. Halting inside the door, he said: 

‘¢ Men, c-c-come with me.,’’ 

At the sound of his voice the leader of 
the outlaws whirled on his heel—fired— 
and missed. Runty had never been shot 
at before. His sand-founded confidence 
fled in a flash. His face turned ashen 
gray as his soul was suddenly steeped in 
the agony of physical fear. His frame 
trembled with the wild desire to turn and 
flee. His lips went dry, a cold sweat 
bathed his body and the horror of cow- 
ardice cried aloud within him. But he 
walked steadily forward, pointed to the star 
on his coat lapel, and said: 

** Men, c-c-come with me.’’ 

The amazement that an unarmed man, 
and one of such peaceful appearance, 
should venture to challenge them held the 
outlaws spellbound for a moment, but now, 
with an oath, the leader fired again, the 


report of his revolver barely preceding a 
fusilade from those of his followers, and 
Marshal Runty Smithers sank to the floor, 
murdered in the attempted fulfillment of 
his duty. 

The reverberation of the reports had not 
ceased when a madly galloping horse was 
curbed to his haunches in front of the 
door and Lonesome Linthicum strode into 
the room, a revolver in each hand. The 
spasm of unutterable regret on his face as 
he glanced at Runty, prone upon the floor, 
changed to one of berserker rage as he 
faced the outlaws. No words were spoken; 
no quarter was given or received. When 
the smoke lifted there were three dead 
safe robbers, and one with two bullet 
holes through his lungs at one end of the 
room, and a gallant, gray-eyed fellow at 
the other end with a broken arm, a bullet 
in his shoulder and a hole through his 
thigh. His sound arm lay over the body 
of the late marshal of Paradise. And so 
the boys found them when they returned 
from the dance. 


Big Bill Jernigan took me out to the 
cemetery on the hillside to see it. 

‘Lonesome had it put up,”’ he said. 
‘*« We all offered to help, but he wanted to 
play a lone hand. He worried a heap 
about leavin’ Runty that week. Sorter 
blamed hisself for the whole affair. We 
boys tried to tell him it was our fault, but 
he wouldn’t have it that way. He fek 
he was responsible for Runty bein’ mar- 
shal, an’ I guess he liked the little cuss 
better than we knew. You know lots of 
good men has the mother instinct an’ don’t 
know it. That’s Lonesome. Just has to 
be takin’ care of somebody or something, 
an’ Runty had filled the bill so long I 
reckon Lonesome thought he owned him. 
So as soon as he c’u’d git around he had 
this carved and shipped out from Tucson. 
Can you see what it says? Blamed if this 
sun ain’t made my eyes water.’’ 

And as rough Big Bill turned away, 
ashamed of his honest tears, I read from 
the stone:— 


«« Sacred 
To the Memory of 
RUNTY SMITHERS. 
First Marshal of Paradise. 
He Died like a Man, 
True to his Trust.” 























ANNOUNCEMENT 


BEGINNING WITH THE SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER THIS MAGAZINE 
WILL BE KNOWN AS 


AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


“7, HY? Because there’s a name which 
means something that we are, and 
the word “Leslie” means something 
that we are not. The original Frank Leslie 
was a big figure in the journalism of his time. 
He started a score of publications, filled with 
woodcuts and stories, somewhat different in 
their individual appeal, but all with an unmis- 
takable family resemblance. You would take 
them for brothers on sight. Times changed; 
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Frank Leslie Publishing House changed 
with them. New men with new ideas came 
into control. Most of the publications were 
allowed to die decent deaths. Leslie's Weekly 
was sold. The whole brains, ability and 
energy of the establishment were concentrated 
on just one publication—«Leslie’s Monthly 
Magazine.” That Magazine has come to 
represent the individuality of the men who 
are in control and has not one whit more 
to do with the “Leslie” idea than the Con- 
gressional Record has. 


q «“Leslie’s” is a misnomer. It gives a false 
impression. Weare not ashamed of the history 
of the name. Frank Leslie’s idea was a good 
one in its day and his name belonged to it. 
But with it we are sailing under false colors. 
We must have a name which in itself sums 
up our hopes, our beliefs, our determination. 
We want to be called AMERICAN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE. 

@ Whatever jits name, this Magazine has 
made its place. We are through with the 
experimental stage. Our friends are made. 
300,000 of them buy the Magazine every 
month and to them the name “Leslie” has 
taken on a different significance. But what 
of the outsiders? What of the men who read 





in their boyhood the old “Frank Lestiz’s 
Poputar Monruty”’ with the red and green 
cover. ‘There’s nothing in this world that 
sticks like prejudice. It’s worse than pitch, 
and to make these people actually sit down 
and read the Magazine and understand what 
this periodical is to-day, is like ladling up 
the ocean. Why fight against this prejudice? 
Why not fight with it? Give the Magazine 
its real name, its right name, the name its 
policy and its methods deserve, and every 
prejudice they have will be on our side and 
not against us. 


q¢ AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED MAG 

AZINE; American to the heart of it; good, 
progressive, constructive Americanism. Of 
the “exposure” business, the ripping the 
cover off everything that smells rotten, we 
want no part or parcel. It’s good in its way 
and sets people to thinking, but pulling 
down is an easier job than building up, and 
it’s the builder’s job we prefer to do. The 
Magazine will be constructive then, and the 
tools it uses for construction are the person- 
alities of the men who are accomplishing 
things. Business is the men in it, so is poli- 
tics, so is the nation. It is the men and 
women behind every movement that explain 
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it. The AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE will show what personality 
means in American accomplishment. 


@q And theAMERICAN ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE will cling fast to the magazine 
ideal. It won’t be a review, or a text-book 
on business conditions, or a rehash of the 
Sunday papers—but a magazine intended to 
bring encouragement, knowledge and enjoy- 
ment into every family. We are headed 
straight for our goal. With your help we 
shall reach it. 


@ The Magazine will continue to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Colver (whose connection with 
the publication dates from May, 1889) and 
his associates. The price will remain the 
same: ten cents a copy, one dollar a year. 


CoLver PusBLisHING Housk. 


(For 50 Years Frank Leslie Publishing House), 


ELLERY SEDGWICK, Editor. FREDERIC L. COLVER, President. 
JULIUS G. SOMMER, Art Editor. CHAS. D. SPALDING, Vice-President, 
CHARLES SCHWEINLER, Printer. ROBERT CADE WILSON, Secretary. 
; METZ B. HAYES, Assistant Secretary. 
WILLIAM MORROW, Treasurer and 
Associate Editor. 
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Great fields of iris grow to the height of children’s heads. 
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The crane is forever present in Japanese life, mythology and art. 
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Japanese summer gardens overhung by wistaria and 
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Samuel Gompers 


President of the American Federation of Labor, 


LABOR LEADERS AND WHERE 
THEY ARE LEADING 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 








AUTHOR OF “* CALUMET K.,”” ET 


E all have a labor-saving way 
of classifying unfamiliar ob- 
jects and letting types stand 
for them. Classes of people 
among whose members we 
have no personal acquaint- 

ances all look alike tous; and when we say 
‘sailor’’ or ‘‘ socialist’’ or ‘* Filipino,’’ we 

possess the inestimable advantage of seeing 

a picture of him before our mind’s eye, per- 

fectly satisfactory, unobscured by any blur 

in his outline. 
Up to a few years ago, in the whole gal- 
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lery of popular types, there was no one 
more clearly defined than the labor leader. 
When you mentioned him, every one who 
had never met one saw the same thing. 
During the six months of the great coal 
strike, in 1902, when John Mitchell tow- 
ered in the public gaze, this typical figure 
suffered some eclipse, but he has come out 
again since then, unextinguished, almost as 
clear as ever. 

And he is by no means a myth. He 
really exists. He shall be presented to you 
over the page, perfect in every particular, 
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Eugene V. Debs 


Head of the Soi 


in the person of Cornelius Patrick Shea, 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, and one of the chief ingre- 
dients in that highly unsavory stew, the 
teansters’ strike in Chicago. 


But Mr. Shea is not the first man to 
consider in speaking of the labor move- 
ment in the United States. Except as a 
type, he is not to be considered at all. He 
must yield precedence.to Mr. Samuel 
Gompers. 

If I had first seen Mr. Gompers in some 


talist Party in th 


United States 

had not 
ould have 
dent. He 
sort 


group of distinguished men, and 
known who he was, I think | 
guessed him for a college 

is short, heavily built, and t 
of rigid erectness about him 
in many professors who 
tiously avoided a_ stoop. 


is a 
ich you see 
conscien- 

head is 

brushed 


His 

massive, his long, grayish hair 

austerely back from His 

spectacled eyes are keen friendly, his 

lips thin, precise. William Hard once said 

of him that he went out on 
4iI 


his 


mrl 
pics, 
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new idea as 
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Cornelius 


President of the Internation 
‘ 


cautiously as an elephant going over a new 
bridge. His talk conveys the same impres- 
sion, that he is testing every phrase before 
he utters it, to see if it will bear his weight. 

He is right to do that, for in the world 
of organized labor his weight is immense. 
Nineteen times in the last twenty years he 
has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The unions 
comprising that federation have a total 
me‘nbership of about two millions. 


They 
sweep the whole gamut of the wage work- 
ers, from the man who has nothing but 








atrick Shea 


tl Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


his sheer muscular strength to sell, to the 
man whose extreme skill earns him seven 
or eight dollars a day. 

The presidency of a vast organization 
like that is not a bed of roses. Mr. Gom- 
pers has been assailed pretty often from 
without the federation, but these assaults 
are puny to the ones he has withstood from 
within. Every convention these twenty 
years has been more or less a battle. In 
only one of these battles has he met de- 
feat. 

A good deal of the criticism from the 











outside is based on his failure to wield 
powers which, in reality, he does not pos- 
sess. To speak of the federation, as peo- 
ple sometimes do, as an army of two mil- 
lion men with Mr. Gompers as its general 
is utterly misleading. A metaphor like 
that is not an exaggeration; it points the 
wrong way altogether. It is a federation 
in the strict sense of the word. Its mem- 
bers are the unions, not the individual 
working men. 

However much we may be inclined to 
put all wage workers in one pigeon-hole, 
however much they may look alike to us, 
they do not look alike to each other. And 
their interests are only identical up to a 
certain point—the interests, for instance, 
of the glass bottle blower, the garment 
worker, the stationary engineer and the 
teamster. Their unions are federated for 
mutual assistance and defense, but the 
individual is a member of his union, and 
he is going to be mighty careful not to 
delegate too much authority over himself 
to any one outside that union. 

Mr. Gompers has a great deal of power, 
but he cannot always exert it just at the 
point where, and the time when, in the 
eyes of the general public, it would ‘‘ do 
the most good.’’ He cannot call a strike 
nor call one off. He cannot just now lay 
a heavy but salutary hand on the team- 
sters of Chicago and say: ‘‘ Be good.’’ 
He can and does stand for three or four 
broad ideas, and he can and does obtain a 
pretty general indorsement of them. 

He is intensely a conservative, he is 
fairly radical in his conservatism, and it is 
natural that this should be so. Heisa 
cigarmaker, he grew up in and with the cigar- 
makers’ union. ‘That union is the classic 
type of labor organization, strictly a trade 
union. Its dues are high, it pays four or 
five kinds of insurance,—life insurance, 
strike insurance, insurance against sick- 
ness, against /oss of a job, and a traveling 
benefit besides. It is highly organized, 
perfectly disciplined, and it hasn’t held a 
convention in ten years, simply because it 
has had nothing to convene about. It 
has paid out, altogether in benefits, about 
six million and a half of dollars, and has a 
balance on hand to-day of about six hun- 
dred thousand. It has a membership of 
forty thousand men. 

Naturally such a union as that guards its 
autonomy; naturally it is conservative. Its 
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fight, which has been largely won, has 
been, first, to shorten the hours of labor; 
second, to improve the sanitary conditions 
of its shops; third, for increased wages. 

Now in this International Union of the 
Cigarmakers of America you can see Mr. 
Gompers’ aims and his ideals as in a glass, 
darkly perhaps, but pretty justly. He 
believes that all unions should be strictly 
of a trade, strictly automonous. He be- 
lieves that the things a union should work 
for are these, and in this order of impor- 
tance: shorter hours, healthier conditions, 
more pay. And the weapons he confides in 
are the weapons of this same cigarmakers’ 
union, the union label andthe boycott. He 
is opposed to the newer industrial unionism, 
opposed to socialism root and branch, op- 
posed to everything that squints that way. 
And so far, with a fiery oratory of which 
one only familiar with his quieter moments 
would hardly think him capable, he has 
swung the conventions with him, and the 
socialist resolution which is annually intro- 
duced is annually defeated. 

You cannot talk very long with any per- 
son versed in the ins and outs of the labor 
movement without hearing the name of 
Andrew Furuseth, of the Seamen’s Union. 
You cannot introduce that name yourself 
without bringing about your ears a perfect 
avalanche of enthusiasm. You will be told 
that in the whole labor world, anyhow, a 
finer mind and better heart never grew 
together. And when you look at what he 
has done and is still doing, you find that 
easy to believe. Yet outside that world he 
is not widely known. I would venture the 
guess that not one in ten of the readers of 
this magazine has ever heard of him. 

I have never seen him—San Francisco 
is too far away—and what I have been 
able to glean about his personal character- 
istics has been of a curiously negative sort, 
though I have talked with many friends of 
his, some of them intimates of many years’ 
standing. No one could tell me how he 
looked, and when I asked about how old 
he is, they looked blank. It had never 
occurred to any of them that he was any 
age, that age had anything to do with him. 
He never has had his photograph taken, 
not even in a group, 





though many an 
innocent-looking group has been formed 
with the express purpose of bringing him 
into it. 

But there is the end of the uncertainty 
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regarding him. There is no doubt at all 
of this, that he is the tireless, efficient, pre- 
eminent champion of seafaring men in the 
United States. Unsophisticated as they 
are, living in the littlest of worlds though 
they roam abroad over the face of the big 
one, with none standing by to witness the 
petty, tragic tyranny of which they are the 
victims, these men need a champion, if 
ever men needed one. Richard Henry 
Dana found that out during his ‘‘ Two 
Years Before the Mast,’’ and all the rest 
of his life he tried to right such wrongs as 
came to his personal attention. But no 
man can accomplish far-reaching results in 
this way. They must be taught to defend 
themselves. And they must be given ade- 
quate laws to defend themselves with. 
These two things Andrew Furuseth set out 
to accomplish. 

He has done it. People used to say 
freely that you could never organize the 
sailor, and the meager results of earlier 
attempts in that direction seemed to prove 
that this was true. But year in and year 
out Furuseth worked at it, and he finally 
accomplished it. The International Sea- 
men’s Union is now a powerful or- 
ganization, and it includes the seamen 
of the Pacific, the Atlantic and the 
Lakes. 

Meanwhile he has been at work at 
Washington for better laws. He thought 
that the ‘‘ Fugitive Sailor Law’’ ought to 
have gone by the board along with the 
‘‘ Fugitive Slave Law’’ under the guns of the 
Thirteenth Amendment. He thought that 
with corporal punishment abolished in the 
navy it should also be abolished in the 
merchant marine. He thought that the 
requirement that there shall be seventy-two 
cubic feet of space in the forecastle for 
every seaman shipped before the mast too 
small, 

Stop to figure that out. It means that 
throughout the voyage, whenever he is 
below, the sailor shall have a space six feet 
long, two feet wide and six feet high all to 
himself! They tell me that during one of 
the sessions of Congress Mr. Furuseth was 
urging before a committee of the Senate 
that this space should be made a little 
more generous. He was not satisfied with 
the effect his argument had produced, and 
when they were through hearing him he 
went out, did a little figuring, bought some 
canvas and a bundle of laths, and in the 


corridor outside he made a forecastle big 
enough for that committee. 

He has had uphill work of it, for the 
sailors, however numerous, are not to the 
politician a valuable constituency. He has 
met not only rebuffs, but trickery. Many 
a time when his fight has seemed alinost 
won, he has detected the ‘‘joker’’ in a 
tardily introduced amendment. Many a 
time has he reported to his union that the 
bills passed by the Senate were killed in 
the House, while those passed in the 
House were asphyxiated in the Senate. 
He is still fighting. 

He has won a good deal. The ‘‘ Fugitive 
Sailor Law’’ is gone. Corporal punishment 
has been abolished. The food scale is 
better. It is no longer legal for a master 
to pay a seaman’s wage in advance to some 
‘greedy and fraudulent creditor. There is 
more to do, and I do not doubt that in 
time Andrew Furuseth will get it done. 

He has no official position in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, except as a 
member of the legislative committee, but 
his influence is powerful among the lead- 
ers. He, like Mr. Gompers, is a conser- 
vative. He is the only labor leader I 
know of who avows the principles of Chris- 
tianity as the fundamentals of trade union- 
ism. This idea is the undertone in all his 
important speeches. ‘‘The labor move- 
ment,”’ he says, ‘‘is the fundamental 
Christian idea taking hold in the industrial 
field.’’ He adds, speaking of Judge Jack- 
son’s famous injunction during the coal 
strike: ‘‘We are bearing one another’s 
burdens, and it is called conspiracy.’’ 

One more phrase of his I must quote 
before I let him go. It wants no commen- 
tary: ‘‘The employer still says, ‘This is 
my business. I am the business,’ as Louis 
XIV. said, ‘I am the State.’ ” 

John Mitchell’s place in this gallery is 
what you may call honorary. ‘There is 
very little that needs be said about him. 
People forget a good deal in three years, 
but they have not forgotten him. They 
have not forgotten how he conducted the 
greatest strike this country has seen, un- 
shaken either by the abuse that was heaped 
upon him, or by the great power that lay 
in his hands. They remember how he 
held the bituminous miners, in convention 
at Indianapolis, from striking in sympathy 
with the anthracite miners and in violation 
of their own contract with their employers. 
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Mr. Mitchell is popularly classed as a 
conservative, and in a sense he is, yet his 
position is a long remove from that of Mr. 
Gompers. The United Mine Workers rep- 
resent the newer movement in unionism, 
the Industrial Union. Its members are 
not all of a trade; they include engineers, 
master miners, laborers, breaker boys, wide 
apart in skill, in wages, in intelligence. 
But they have waived those differences and 
made common cause together, because 
they belong to one industry. The same 
capital employs them all, and to this capi- 
tal they present a united front. They stand 
together, not as fellow craftsmen, but as 
fellow members of the working class. 

This industrial type of union is often 
called socialistic, and that is true, if you use 
the term loosely enough. It is also pointed 
out that the strike is the one effective 
weapon of such a union, and that the strike 
in its hands is a sympathetic strike reduced 
to scientific principles. 

Mr. Mitchell is not a socialist. He does 
not believe the complete overthrow of cap- 
ital, the capitalistic class and the wage 
system to be necessary or desirable. He 
doesn’t believe that partisan politics should 
be brought into the union. 

What John Mitchell wants to do is to 
raise the minimum wage. He does not 
like to see a strong man, however unskilled, 
however humble the kind of work he does, 
working all day, every day, and barely 
succeeding in keeping himself and his fam- 
ily alive. The humble work has to be 
done and the man who does it should be 
able to live decently, should be decently 
housed and clad, should be able to edu- 
cate his children. As the buying power 
of money stands now, Mr. Mitchell figures 
that he should be able to earn six hundred 
dollars a year. 

The Industrial Union is the working- 
man’s “‘trust.’’ It is from the capitalist 
that he learned it, and it, like the trust, is 
socialistic in tendency. The two assist 
each other in arraying a laboring class and 
a capitalistic class against each other, in 
clearing a field of action, in defining an 
issue. There are very many industrial 
unionists who agree with Mr. Mitchell that 
the fight need not be fought to a finish, 
and that there is a basis of adjustment that 
will benefit everybody. 

But to the industrial unionist the social- 
ist speaks no foreign language when he 
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says: ‘* In the light of existing conditions, 
there can be no reform that will be of great 
or permanent benefit to the working class. 
The workers must own the tools with which 
they work. To accomplish this, they must 
organize their class for political action.’’ 

In the Western labor organizations this 
socialistic movement is very strong. ‘These 
unions are young. They have little tradi- 
tion, little to lose; and no remedies, except 
of the drastic, root-and-branch sort, appeal 
to them much. The Western Federation 
of Miners is socialistic from top to bottom, 
and in Colorado, for example, where its 
influence is paramount, it has carried 
pretty much the whole labor world with it. 

The author of the words I quoted just 
above is Eugene V. Debs. He is the 
head of the Socialist Party in the United 
States, having been, in 1900 and 1904, its 
candidate for President. He is not the 
profoundest thinker in the party, but he 
has two very strong qualities. He is a 
man of great personal charm, kindly, sym- 
pathetic, and he is a good ‘‘ popularizer.’’ 
He is not so ‘‘impossible’’ in his tactics 
as many of his comrades. He believes in 
unionism, since it helps keep the working- 
man alive in preparation for the struggle 
which he believes is coming. Among 
those men in the world of organized labor 
who go farther than Mr. Gompers, Mr. 
Furuseth, Mr. Perkins and the rest, who 
are more radical than Mr. Mitchell and 
the other exponents of industrial unionism, 
Mr. Debs is a chosen leader. ‘That is why, 
though he has no official connection with 
organized labor, he represents a strong 
tendency in the labor world and is included 
in this group of leaders. 

And now we turn back for a minuté to 
a man we mentioned at the beginning, the 
man who possesses the interest of embody- 


ing the conventional idea of the labor 
leader, Cornelius Patrick Shea. 
He is not an agreeable figure. His eyes 


are shifty, his mouth almost perpetually 
smiling. Sometimes the smile expresses 
bravado, and often expands into an affect- 
edly insolent laugh. This expression was 
seen while he gave his testimony—and 
when he refused to give it—before Master- 
in-Chancery Sherman. It appeared while 
he waited for Judge Kohlsaat’s decision 
whether or not he should be committed for 
contempt of court, and while he was re- 
peating his joke in the corridors that con- 
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tempt of court was what he really had. 
His other smile is confidential. If you see 
him moving about among groups of his 
admiring supporters, speaking to this man 
and that, you will notice that this smile 
never leaves his face. It always implies, 
no matter how trivial the thing he is say- 
ing, a tacit understanding with the partic- 
ular man he is speaking to. It is always 
saying: ‘‘ You’re next, old man.’’ 

Those two smiles, combined with a 
knack for a phrase, and an absence of scru- 
ple, constitute, I think, pretty much all his 
stock in trade. As to real ability, his con- 
duct in the Chicago strike bespeaks a plen- 
tiful lack of it. He has played into the 
employers’ hands from the beginning, and 
at the moment of writing he seems to have 
led his misguided followers about as 
deeply into the slough as even those hard- 
headed, weak-kneed men would go. And 
I doubt if he has profited by it personally, 
either. 

Now comes a question. I have named 
four men who loom large in the labor 
world, men of unusual ability, men whose 
sincerity and singleness of purpose should 
not, I think, be questioned. And I could 
name others. Mr. Perkins, of the cigar- 
makers: Mr. Kidd, of the woodworkers; 
Mr. James O’Connel and Mr. Henry 
White, of whom the same thing may be 
said. Why has the general public chosen 
for its type not one of these men, but this 
soiled, flashy, little Mr. Shea? 

Well, to be sure, there are plenty like 
him. Ina representative government the 
representative cannot be very much better 
than the people he represents. There are 
a good many workingmen who like Mr. 


Shea’s sort of thing, just as there are a 
good many people of wealth who liked 
Matt Quay’s sort of thing and Nelson 
Aldrich’s. And as long as that is so the 
types will go on recurring. 

But the Sheas get a place in the public 
eye quite out of proportion to their real 
importance. Our notion of news is that it 
should deal largely with the abnormal. No 
one, so far as I know, has ever carried out 
Mr. Bangs’ idea of a newspaper which 
should reverse this rule, and print scare 
heads to the effect that ‘‘ The Venerable 
and Respected Josiah Blank, Superintend- 
ent of the First Methodist Sunday School, 
Has NOT Absconded with Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollars.’’ So everybody has 
heard about Mr. Shea, and nobody has 
heard of Mr. Furuseth. 

I was speaking to Mr. Mitchell the other 
day about this matter, the disesteem with 
which a large part of the public regards 
unionism, and he spoke a parable. 

‘‘There is a strike going on to-day in 
this country which began in July, 1904. 
It involved ten thousand men when it be- 
gan, though in the course of the year their 
number has dwindled to eight thousand. 
Our union alone has been paying ten thou- 
sand dolurs a week from the first in sup- 
port of it. Do you know where it is ?’’ 

I did not, and I don’t believe I am 
more ignorant in such matters than the 
average layman. Do you know where it 
is yourself? It is a vastly greater strike, 
in numbers of men involved and in dura- 
tion, than the teamsters’ strike. But there 
has been no violence, and the Public has 
felt no inconvenience. And therefore the 
Public does not look. 
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OLICE CAPTAIN LAN- 
™@ NAGAN arose and yawned 
wearily, but with certain 
satisfaction, as the bells of 
a nearby Fifth Avenue 
church flung over the city 
the hour of eight o’ clock. 

Sunday was generally the most active 
period in the week for the Pre- 
cinct, but to-day had seen more than 
its usual quota of ‘‘drunks’’ and ‘ dis- 
orderlies,’’ and twice the reserves had 
been called out—a ‘‘razor jubilee ’’ over 
in ‘*Coon Row’”’ in the ‘‘ Black and 
Tan District,’’ and an amateur lynching 
bee which, strange to say, had been 
inaugurated in the vicinity of fash- 
ionable Murray Hill. ‘That oppressively 
respectable neighborhood had been treated 
to the sight of a scholarly-looking gentle- 
man in violent altercation with a fashion- 
ably dressed lady, which terminated 
abruptly by the gentleman knocking the 
lady to the sidewalk. He was only saved 
from wearing a hempen collar, provided by 
an infuriated mob, by the arrival of the 
reserves, But when the ‘ Procrastination 
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’ 


Carriage,’’ as Lannagan himself some- 
times sarcastically christened it, arrived, 
there was nothing doing. ‘The origina- 
tors of the disturbance had managed to 
escape, 

To the layman, the foregoing incident 
would have meant nothing more than that 
our thin veneer of civilization had been 
consumed in the heat of a brute’s pas- 
sion, and, after deploring the retrogression 
of man in general, the incident would 
have been forgotten. But to Lannagan, 
born and raised behind the scenes, it 
meant infinitely more. ‘The descriptions 
of the warring parties tallied with two pho- 
tographs which had long been prominent 
in his mental Rogues’ Gallery. And sub- 
sequent incidents proved that his memory 
had not played him false. In short, the 
pugilistic exhibition of the morning meant 
that here was further proof, if further 
proof was needed, that one of the clever- 
est gangs of Western crooks who had been 
carried with the flotsam and jetsam on 
the Eastern ebb tide resulting from the 
closing of the St. Louis fair, had been 


beached on New York and intended to 
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remain until rounded up or driven out. It 
meant that after working successfully in 
other quarters of the city, they had crossed 
the boundary line, as rumor said they had, 
and were now at last in his precinct. 
It meant that the many surreptitious 
complaints that had wormed their way 
to the other precincts during the past 
month must end and the Commissioner’s 
orders carried out, no matter how dif- 
ficult. 

The gang had many and varied courses 
on their swindling menu. In the smaller 
towns, when they were forced to retire for 
necessary seclusion, it took a modest turn, 
but in the big cities it always broke out in 
the fever of wire tapping. New York 
especially, with its many poolrooms, offered 
a big field and bigger profits. And then 
the risk of prosecution was reduced to a 
minimum, for since the District Attorney’s 
edict had gone forth against the ‘‘ phony 
race tracks,’’ those who remained open 
behind the law’s back and happened 
to get ‘‘short circuited’’ by the gang, 
could not very well afford to make 
their own crime public by blowing around 
complaints. It was a case of diamond cut 
diamond. 

Lannagan had had a mix-up with the 
boss of the gang some years ago when he 
was sporting a roundsman’s chevron. It 
had been second story work, and in the 
encounter he had come out minus two of 
his favorite teeth and all his morality. 
Lannagan never forgot a blow until he had 
repaid it. So far he had made few bad 
debts. Therefore it was with a personal 
as well as professional interest that he had 
learned of the gang’s moving into his pre- 
cinct some days back. At last it was ‘‘ up 
to him.’’ There would be glory and con- 
siderable gratification if he could succeed 
where others had failed. But the gang 
was clever. The force could never find 
where they hung out. 

Lannagan had merely heard semi- 
officially that they were somewhere in 
his precinct—but where was the some- 
where? Already plain-clothes men were 
out with educated noses on the scent. 
But their reports were many and varied. 
However, as Lannagan characteristically 
said, they earned their pay—they were 
worth one hundred scents to the dollar. 
Things had looked almost hopeless, when 
suddenly, only two short hours ago, chance 


had stepped into the game and, with one 
play, given the necessary and much de- 
sired opening. 

The station house doors swung open, 
and there entered ashort, square man with 
keen, gray eyes and a pleasant smile, who 
strolled over to the desk. Lannagan stop- 
ped his impromptu promenade. 

‘*Well?’”’? he queried. 
doing ?”’ 

‘¢ Think I’ve got ’em,’’ said the short 
man laconically. ‘‘On to where they hang 
out,’’ 

A gleam as of hunger flickered in the 
captain’s deep set eyes. 7 

‘‘ Good work,’”’ he commented. ‘*Come 
in here,’? and he opened the door of 
his severely furnished private room. 
‘* Now for the goods. Let’s have the 
full story, from start to finish.’’ 

The detective leaned back in his chair, 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets. 

**Well,’’ ejaculated the captain. 

To a passing observer the detective 
might appear as some wealthy broker— 
until he opened his mouth. 

‘* There’s three in the game,’’ he began 
tersely. He paused to emphasize his 
words. ‘‘*Sheenie Annie,’ the one we 
ran in two years ago as witness in that 
panel game murder—‘ Bugs’ Doolan, 
the Chicago ‘gun,’ and the ‘ Profes- 
me”.”” 

The gleam deepened in the Captain’s 
eyes. 

‘*T thought so,’’ he said quietly. 

‘*They have an apartment over on 
Thirty-second Street not two doors from 
Sixth Avenue,’’ continued the detective. 
‘¢ Doolan and the woman are known in the 
house as the Browns and the old man is 
father-in-law. There’s no one on to their 
game. I heard they had a mix-up to-day. 
Yesterday they tapped the wire’of Clancy’s 
poolroom and held up the news of that 
big killing on ‘ Emetic,’ the thirty to one 
shot, at the Sheepshead track. Well, 
Doolan skinned around with a wad to play 
the sure thing, but when he got there, 
Clancy had closed all bets, for the ponies 
were off. Make out him and the old man 
weren’t mad! You know the woman does 
the tapping and the Professor said she 
gouged him—let Clancy have the returns 
before Doolan had time to get down their 
money. Well, they resumed the scrap to- 


‘* Anything 


day in the street and the old man stood 
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off and floored her. I wasn’t around when 
it came off but when I got next to their de- 
scriptions I was right on top. Hear there 
was a free for all, is that so?’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Lannagan. ‘‘ Had out the 
reserves. They got away.’’ He eyed the 
detective curiously. ‘‘ How did you get 
put so wise ?’’ he asked slowly. 

The detective permitted the luxury of a 
smile to crack his features without break- 
ing them open. It was seldom the Cap- 
tain bestowed the praise of a question upon 
the rank and file. 

‘*T’ve been their neighbor now for three 
days,’’ he said quietly. ‘* Didn’t want 
to let you know until I’d everything pat. 
The best I could do was to get in two 
floors above ’em. Had to be careful, for 
mixing it with this gang is like butting 
into a keg of dynamite. But they ain’t 
on to me.”’ 

‘« You seem to have come on pretty fair,’’ 
observed the Captain with slow commen- 
dation. ‘‘Get any evidence?’’ 

‘‘Sure! The wires are tapped three 
houses down and then run over the roofs 
and down a leader. But say, guess what! 
Now when I got everything fixed the old 
man and Doolan hit it up on the absent 
treatment. The woman’s the only one in 
the house. The boys haven’t been home 
all day. Maybe they got cold feet. Just 
my luck.”’ 

Lannagan eyed the detective’s melan- 
choly face with quiet amusement. .‘‘ Don’t 
snuffle, Billy,’’ he said. ‘*You’ve done 
your work all right. I know everything’s 
as you say because I can prove it.’’ 

‘‘What?’’ ejaculated the other with 
lowered jaw. ‘‘ Prove it? How?” Lan- 
nagan scratched the aggressive chin enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘ Billy,’’ he said eloquently, 

‘when a good man’s up against it, chance 
steps in and gives him the royal boost. 
Prove it? Read that!’’ he said drawing 
a letter from his pocket and flinging it to 
his startled lieutenant. ‘‘That was de- 
livered at the desk two hours ago by a 
messenger boy. It means, old scout, that 
I’ve got that gang right where I want them, 
and I’m going to put them behind the 
bars,’’ 

The short man, with a stolid air, opened 
the envelope and extracted a single sheet 
of cheap note paper. Carefully, with thick, 
stubby forefinger rimmed in mourning, he 
followed the hastily scrawled words: 
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‘« If to-morrow night at eight o'clock you 
will be at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-second 
Street, you will be endowed with the neces- 
sary information to enable you to repair the 
loss of two front teeth. This is a reliable in- 
vitation—and the revenge of 

THE WOMAN WHO WAS FLOORED."’ 





The detective re-read the letter and then 
scratched his head thoughtfully. Then he 
slowly handed it back. ‘‘I suppose it 
means somebody’s squealed—and again 
maybe it doesn’t,’’ he commented slowly. 

**It means,” said Lannagan gravely, 
‘¢ that the worm will turn, and if it’s a long 
worm it will be a long turn. The woman, 
in revenge for that blow, is going to turn 
State’s evidence. And I’m going to help 
her.’’ 

For a moment the detective eyed him in 
consternation. ‘* Hell,’’ he exclaimed 
inelegantly. ‘‘Suppose it’s nothing but a 
trap.’’ 

‘‘T’ll take the risk,’’ said Lannagan 
shortly. ‘‘ I’m going to get into this game 
on the ground floor or there’ll be a new 
Captain in Precinct.’’ 

The detective relapsed into a_ hard 
silence, his stubby fingers drumming nerv- 
ously on the desk. Lannagan’s eyes were 
meditative. Then the Captain smiled. 
His smile was always a long time coming, 
but when it did come, it was a distinct 
success. 

‘*T’ll tell you what,” he said slowly, 
‘“‘I’m going to wear a disguise. The 
woman won’t know me, but I’ll know her. 
I’ll tell her the Captain was sick so he 
sent me, his trusted wardman. Then if 
this is: any trap laid for Captain James Lan- 
nagan, which I don’t think it is, why it will 
be indefinitely postponed. ”’ 

The detective continued his solo on the 
desk. There was more than mere official 
intimacy between him and the man opposite. 
They had worked through the same chan- 
nels as boys together, each strangely de- 
termining on the same, until they drifted 
into the ‘‘force.’’ It was such understanding 
that gave him courage to voice his appeal. 
‘¢ Jim! let me or one of the Central Office 
boys work this. We won’t run such a risk. 
I'm afraid this is a plan to catch you.’’ 

But Lannagan only shook his head. He 
hadn’t his aggressive chin for nothing. 

‘‘No, I’m going to handle this. I’ve 
been waiting for it. Get back to your watch- 
ing game. You’ll hear from me—soon.”’ 
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‘« And if I don’t?’’ queried the detective 
significantly. 

‘*Well, you'll know where to look,’’ 
was the grim answer. 

The detective terminated his staccato 
exercise, started to speak, and then know- 
ing the futility of argument, rose from 
his chair. ‘‘Allright,’’ he said quietly, 
‘««T’ll lay chickey. I'll be only two floors 
above, I wish we had some means of 
communication,’’ he finished abstractedly. 
‘< Jim, I don’t half like your bucking such 
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‘¢Sure. What of it ?’’ asked the detect- 
ive in surprise. 
‘* Nothing,’’ said Lannagan absently. 


II 


Monday night, about eight o’ clock, saw 
a tall, square man, with a heavy, black 
beard, standing on the northwest corner 
of Thirty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. 
He was quietly dressed. 

It was a typical summer night, the 
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‘What do you expect for 


a crowd alone. They’re the freshest lima 
beans on the market.’’ He eyed the Cap- 
tain as if in meager hope that he would 
reconsider his decision. 

Lannagan’s brows were knitted in hard 
thought, his hand caressing the aggressive 
chin. The detective turned silently away. 
As his hand was on the door, Lannagan 
looked up. 

‘* Billy,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ you remem- 
ber eight years ago—when we were opera- 
tors on the old D. L. & W. ?”’ 





’ 


wire tappers—seal skin?’ 


‘* clack-clack ’’ of hoof-beats echoing hol- 
lowly on the asphalt avenue; a snatch of 
song and tinkling piano from the open 
windows of side streets; a girl’s laugh; the 
clang and whirr of a far-off Broadway car; 
the “ chug-chug’’ of an auto as it streaked 
swiftly past with white, staring eyes and 
back draft redolent of gasoline. 

The heavily-bearded man took a final 
drag at his athletic cigar, threw it away, 
and pulled out his watch. As he did so, 
a small, clean-shaven, well-dressed gentle- 
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man with glasses, and white hair, passed 
and, turning for a moment, eyed him 
keenly. The well-dressed gentleman con- 
tinued his leisurely stroll for half a block, 
then cut hurriedly across the avenue. 
Shortly afterwards a tall lady turned 
the corner of Thirty-first Street and 
walked slowly up the avenue on the east 
side. To the heavily-bearded man on the 
opposite corner she appeared ill at ease. 
She stopped on the corner of Thirty-second 
Street, looked carefully about, then came 
slowly over. As she stepped into the vio- 
let glare of the arc light swinging above 
the man who had been watching her, he 
stepped forward and lifted his hat. 

‘* Good evening,’’ he said politely. 

The. woman eyed him keenly, started, 
and drew back. ‘éSir!’’ 

‘¢ That’s all right, miss,’’ said the man 
with a laugh. ‘I’ve come to keep that 
date you made. The Captain’s sick, so he 
turned the case over to me. I’m his ward- 
man. Don’t look so scared. It’s all 
right. We won’t run you in. But you'll 
go behind the bars if you don’t come up 
with that information.’’ 

‘*How politely accommodating,’’ said 
the woman with a light laugh. ‘‘ But per- 
mit me to decline the implied invitation. 
You see you cannot force your hospitality, 
for there is no charge against me. Oh, 
yes, I’m on reading terms with the law. 
The knowledge of the law is indispensable 
at times. However, you need not be 
afraid. I do not write letters to stupid 
policemen for nothing. I am able and 
willing to meet with all your requirements. 
I am doing this, you understand, not 
through passionate love or fear of the 
police, but because—’’ She shrugged her 
shoulders and her eyes smoldered. ‘‘ Well, 
one sometimes wearies of the rdle of 
human door-mat. I am nauseated with 
present existence.’’ 

‘*Kind of soured on the whole game, 
eh?’ said the man. ‘‘ Well, I guess 
you’ ve been a door-mat long enough. Come 
up the avenue. Some of your friends may 
be eyeing us up.”’ 

‘*Don’t trouble yourself,’ said the 
woman sarcastically. ‘‘ My esteemed con- 
fréres are out of the city and won’t be 
back for three hours. They expect to 
vacate the city to-morrow. However, I’m 
going to veto that expectation. I thought 
perhaps you would like to come over to 
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the establishment and get all the evidence 
necessary. ‘Then you can set a trap for 
them to walk into. I'll show you the 
whole outfit and where the wires come in. 
I know you would rather accept the invita- 
tion when the gentlemen aren’t visible. 
You policemen are such a heroic aggre- 
gation,’’ and she sneered politely. ‘‘ Ex- 
pedite,’’ she added. ‘‘I haven't time to 
waste. It is really too bad the Captain 
was indisposed. Why didn’t he send a 
man instead of you? You appear to be 
nothing but one vast silence with hair 
on it.’’ 

‘* Ring off,’’ said the man gruffly. ‘‘Go 
on. Show the way. By rights this ain’t 
my graft—this sneaker work. I’m a ward- 
man.’’ 

The woman shrugged her shoulders and, 
in silence, led the way toward Sixth Ave- 
nue. She stopped before a respectable 
looking flat house. ‘‘ We prefer this to 
the St. Regis,’’ she said with a hard laugh. 
** More exclusive, you know. We like to 
flock by ourselves. We live on the third 
floor. I’ve got the key.”’ 

In silence they made their way through 
the quiet halls and up the heavily carpeted 
stairs. It was a single apartment house— 
one family on each floor. The man waited 
silently as the woman inserted the key in 
the Yale lock; then the door was opened. 
After shutting the door softly, the woman 
led the way down the dimly lighted hall to a 
large drawing-room at the end. The gas 
was lighted and the man noticed that every- 
thing was in exquisite taste. The carpets 
were costly and the pictures on the wall 
looked priceless. 

‘*We live pretty luxuriously, eh?’’ said 
the woman with a laugh. She had re- 
moved her hat and jacket. 

‘«Sure,’’ said the man, looking carefully 
around the room. ‘‘Where do you keep 
the telegraph layout? I thought you were 
in a hurry ?’’ 

‘*T was,’’ said the woman softly. ‘I 
am not now.’’ 

‘*No?’’ said the man slowly, a gleam 
of half smothered suspicion in his eyes. 
‘Well, you better make a hurry if you 
haven’t one.’’ 

The smile on the woman’s face had sud- 
denly become a leer. She was standing 
with her back to a pair of dark green velvet 
portieres that closed off the room from the 
parlor adioining. Suddenly, with a bow 
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them wide apart. ‘‘ Permit me to reunite 
two old friends,’’ she cried dramatically. 
‘‘ Captain Lannagan—Professor Brown.’’ 

A small, well dressed man, with a high 
bred face and glasses was standing with 
folded arms in the opening. 

‘¢ Ah,” he said suavely, advancing into 
the room, ‘‘a most auspicious meeting. I 
see, my dear Captain, that you received my 
billet-doux. How delightfully prompt you 
are as regards your engagements. By the 
way, don’t you think it’s rather warm to 
affect all that hirsute appendage ?’’ 

Nota muscle of Lannagan’ s face twitched. 
His hand jerked convulsively toward his 
hip pocket, then fell idly at his side. 

‘Ah, just as cautious as ever, my 
friend,” said the little gentleman, rubbing 
his hands gently. ‘‘ Four years haven’t 
changed you in the least. How about 
those teeth I removed? Had them re- 
placed yet, eh? Yes, it would be some- 
what unhealthy to connect with that gun 
you carry. By the way, I suppose you are 
acquainted with the gentleman in the 
rear.’’ Lannagan’s eyes flickered over to 
a large mirror on his right. In it he could 
see that behind a huge Japanese screen 
at his back was a heavily built man 
and a revolver. Lannagan was a philoso- 
pher. He brushed his hand carelessly 
over his face and threw it idly on the table. 
Then he stretched himself in a chair. 

‘‘Well, four years have changed you, 
Professor,” he said quietly. ‘* Your 
morals have become impaired. From a 
high-class ‘con’ to this,’? and he swept 
his hand round the room. 

The heavily built man, gun in hand, had 
taken a seat in a far corner of the room 
where he glowered watchfully. ‘The woman 
was perched on the table. The ‘ Pro- 
fessor’’ was seated elbows on the table, 
chin in hand, contemplating Lannagan 
with quiet, sarcastic eyes. ‘And is this 
so bad?’’? he asked politely. ‘Big 
money and no expenses. What do you 
expect for wire tappers—seal skin ?’’ 

‘*And how long do you expect this to 
last ?”’ said the Captain sarcastically. 

The ‘* Professor’’ shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘* Who knows! when you are non 
est’’—he spread out his hands delicately 
—‘‘ well, an uncompromising enemy gone. 
We begin in new quarters.’’ 

‘You mean you intend to murder me 
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and a mocking laugh, she turned and flung 
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in cold blood ?’’ said Lannagan slowly. 

The ‘* Professor ’’ smiled deprecatingly. 

‘* Tut, tut, how melodramatic we are! 
Why specify the temperature? You have 
considerately accepted my invitation. Your 
disguise was perfect, my compliments, but 
you cannot deceive the eye of love. Be 
fair. Were our positions reversed you 
know what we might expect—therefore, 
what you may expect.’’ 

Lannagan stroked his chin reflectively. 
Yes, he knew. That sickly voice concealed 
a nature of steel as cold as it was inflexible. 
His past acquaintance with his host had not 
imbued him with an overwhelming love 
for himself. It was small use now lament- 
ing his foolhardiness, engendered by a mix- 
ture of egotism and personal hatred. The 
detective had been right. Now he appre- 
ciated his position and he temporized. 

‘*You don’t think I would put my head 
in this trap without having a string attached 
to it?’’ he asked in bold contempt. His 
three hosts laughed outright. 

‘« Fie, Captain,’’ said the ‘‘ Professor ’’ 
mockingly. 

‘* Surely I thought our past acquaintance 
had given you a higher estimate of our 
intelligence. Yes, we know you have a 
string attached but when will the fool at 
the other end know when to pull, eh? 
Listen, while I unfold a little tale. Last 
night our esteemed friend with the gun, 
who by the way will be obliged to ventilate 
you if you get fussy, happened to be in the 
vicinity of your station house—just hap- 
pened. Likewise, he just happened to 
see our neighbor, Mr. Brown, who sub-lets 
the apartment two floors above us several 
days ago, enter and remain in said station 
house for a considerable time. Luckily 
we have attained to. that degree of arith- 
metical progression, my dear Captain, 
which enables us to find the sum of two 
plus two. Result, we have the pleasure 
of your charming company while the fool 
above sits placidly on his thumb. Of 
course, we had sent out the invitation for 
this surprise party before we were quite 
certain of the identity of ‘Mr. Brown.’ 
But as you can readily see, he is elimi- 
nated from this touching reunion.”’ 

‘¢ And suppose it was agreed that if I 
didn’t show up within a given time the 
fool was to make you a call with the re- 
serves ?’’ said Lannagan, still tempori- 
zing. 
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Again the ‘‘ Professor’ 
spread out his hands. 

‘¢ My dear Captain, you painme. Give 
us credit for some knowledge of the wurk- 
ings of the force. The hare can tell how 
the hound will run, eh? Your commend- 
able egotism and brotherly love brought you 
here on your own hook. You bit, and 
now you’re going to swallow the bite as 
best you can.’’ 

It was true and Lannagan knew it but 
too well. Now his only hope lay in en- 
deavoring to carry into effect a plan he had 
but half formulated while idly watching 
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the time our mutual friend above pulls the 
string we will be on a Grand Central flyer, 
and you—well, give his Satanic Majesty 
my compliments. May he prove as charm- 
ing a host as I have endeavored to be.”’ 
The ‘‘ Professor ’’ looked over and nod- 
ded to the heavily built man in the cor- 
ner who rose softly. Lannagan intercepted 
the look and with a spring had his smiling 
host by the throat. And then a crashing 
blow from the butt of a heavy revolver de- 
livered from behind stretched him on the 
floor unconscious. Another moment and he 
was securely bound and gagged and thrown 
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“This means just fifteen years up the river for my whilom hosts.”’ 


the staccato exercise of the detective 
yesterday in the station house. In his 
vigorous self confidence he had scoffed at 
such an ending, but now—his reverie was 
interruped by the soft voice of the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor.’’ 

‘*As you are our guest, my dear Cap- 
tain, it is only polite that we should 
acquaint you with our prospective plans. 
Now, appreciating our environment, you 
will readily understand that your taking off 
will necessitate two things—silence and 
despatch. Now gas is both a pleasant and 
unsuspicious method. Moreover, it gives 
one time to realize what a fool one is. By 


into a small room, with door and window 
bolted and every gas jet on full 


III 

Detective William Ashland, his head on 
one side, counted off on his fingers the 
strokes of ten as they ticked from the 
clock on the mantelpiece. 

‘*H’m, been there nearly two hours 
now. Wonder is anything wrong?” he 
asked himself uneasily. He stepped 
into the small kitchen and opened the 
dumb-waiter shaft. ‘‘ No go,’’ he grum- 
bled, withdrawing his head. ‘‘Couldn’t 
hear a cannon go off down there.’”’ 
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‘Don’t want to butt in on him and 
spoil his game,’’ he mused, ‘‘ but he’s 
been there long enough to play it out. 
The trouble with Jim is he never gives the 
other player the credit of having a pat 
hand once in a while. But I’ll have to 
play the clam or be railroaded.’’ 

Suddenly he raised his head and listened. 
From the small room off the parlor, used 
by the former tenant as a den, there had 
come a sound—a faint, metallic click. The 
detective listened, his head on one side, 
cigar suspended in mid-air. Again came 
the click, this time more imperative. The 
man rose quietly and tiptoed into the 
half lighted room. He stood in the middle 
of the floor, watchful, eager. Absolute 
silence. And then, after a moment’s 
suspense, to the straining ears there came 
from a corner of the room a sound that 
sent the blood in a rush to their owner’s 
heart; a sound that sent Ashland’s brain 
back over the trail of eight long years, 
back to a little railroad station in the Jer- 
sey hills —*‘ click —click —clack— click, 
click, clack.’’ It was his station signal 
on the old D. L. & W. road. In a 
flash he remembered Jim Lannagan’s 
words of the previous evening: “Billy, 
you remember when we were operators 
together ?’’ Now his captain was in dan- 
ger and signaling. 

Another moment and Ashland was on 
hands and knees by the side of a heating 
pipe that ran from cellar to roof of the 
house. His first impulse had been to rush 
down stairs, but a wiser thought restrained 
him. Again came the signal, this time 
fainter. Sound ascends. In order that 
his answering signal should reach the cap- 
tain, Ashland knew he would have to exert 
considerably more effort. He stepped 
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stove lifter. Another moment and his 
answering call went clanging down the 
pipe. A breathless silence. And then, 
witl painful tardiness, the gilded tube 
ticked off a message charged with life and 
death: 

‘* Birds flown. ’Phone and have Grand 
Central watched. Come here. Gas. 
Hurry.’’ It wasacharacteristic Lannagan 
order: duty first, life second. 


’ 


Captain Lannagan, lying on his uncom- 
promising hospital cot, put his hand to his 
head and rubbed it gently. It was sore 
and heavy, and he felt that the bandages 
did not improve his appearance. 

‘« Swelled head, Jim?”’ said the detective 
sitting stolidly by the bedside. 

Lannagan smiled grimly. ‘It was worth 
it. You say you got them all ?”’ 

‘¢ Every one,’’ said Ashland emphatic- 
ally. ‘‘In the nick of time. Good as 
play. Pretty close call for you, though.’’ 

Lannagan smiled reminiscently. 

‘“‘*By luck they gave me the room I[ 
banked on—the one with the steam pipe. 
I was awfully weak when I came around, 
and God knows how I managed to get one 
hand free—I don’t. Then I rolled into 
the corner. They had taken my gun, but 
I had a jimmy in my pocket. Well—you 
know the rest.”’ 

‘¢ We'll, we’ve got ’em at last,’’ said 
the detective finally. 

Lannagan rubbed the aggressive chin. 

‘‘ And got them good, It means a lot. 
I can fix Clancey for running his pool- 
room. And I can square the loss of my 
favorite teeth. This,’’ and he tapped his 
oriental-appearing head, ‘‘means just fif- 
teen years’ hospitality up the river for my 
whilom hosts. Just you wait till I see the 


quickly into the kitchen and seized a ‘ Professor’.’’ 
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RACING FOR THE KAISER’S CUP 


By Henry C. Rowland 


ABOARD THE 


AEN the great trans-Atlantic 

race for the German Em- 
peror’s cup became a cer- 
tainty, there arose a vast 
number of divergent opin- 
ions as to the outcome. 
Some favored what might be strictly termed 
the racing vessels, others preferred the fast 
cruisers, while others again, and among 
these were many old timers who had years 
of practical experience to their credit, 
claimed that in an eastward passage across 
the North Atlantic the square-riggers 
would make the best showing. Many 
claimed that such a race was hazardous 
and foolhardy, while there were a few who 
published sentiments to the effect that such 
arace aboard a modern, well-found, sea- 
going yacht would be quite devoid of all 
danger and discomfort. 

It is not probable that a race of sailing 
yachts across the western ocean will ever 
become the lady’s pastime which these last 
predicted. Deep-sea cruising and deep- 
sea racing are two very distinct occupa- 
tions. The carrying of great sails until the 
very last moment, the ‘‘cracking on” of 
vast, bellying clouds of canvas through the 
inky night when it is impossible to tell 
what lurks behind the heavy cloud masses 
gathering to. windward, the ‘‘driving’’ 
through mist and fog and rain with the 
temperature of the water dropping from 
sixty to forty-three degrees in a single 
watch; the watching of an eighty-foot 
boom as it crashes through the crest of a 
brimming sea, or a foresail jibing back and 
forth and wringing the masthead as one 
might wring the neck of a fowl; these and 


‘* ENDYMION ” 


many similar conditions are those which 
confront the true, seagoing sportsman who 
has the nerve and daring to thrash his tall- 
rigged vessel across this proverbially dan- 
gerous expanse of sea. 

It has been an eventful race this from the 
very start, when our friends came down 
from the Horseshoe and did not see us 


start because there was a thick fog: about 
the only weather condition which is of no 


use to anybody. The day following, May 
17th, a few of the more enthusiastic tried 
it again, and this time witnessed the start 
of a race which will be historic in the an- 
nals of yachting. 

We got away in the light, damp, east- 
erly breeze, and as far as those on the 
Endymion could discover, the order of 
our going was this: Azlsa, Hildegarde, 
Atlantic, Hamburg, Endymion, This- 
tle, Fleur-de-Lys, Sunbeam, Apache, 
Utowanna, Valhalla. Of the last three 
I cannot at this writing be sure, asthe 
Endymion had slipped off into the haze 
before they had crossed. There was plenty 
of race without them, however; just ahead, 
outpointing us, outfooting us, was the long, 
narrow, shark-like German schooner Ham- 
burg, whom we all viewed with suspicion, 
her vast spread of mainsail driving her into 
the teeth of the light but freshening breeze, 
while the great three-masted <A//antic, 
thirty-eight feet longer than we on the 
water-line and threatening much of our 
gold at odds of two to one that she beat 
Endymion, was doing her best to haul 
away from the fleet little A7/se, who hung 
persistently to her skirts. Ahead, but 
to leeward, of us the H/tldegarde was 
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tripping along with demure indifference to 
the rest of the fleet, while behind her 
came the stanch 7/ist/e and the plucky 
little Fleur-de-Lys who is quite at home 
in the middle of the ocean. 

It was not ‘* Exdymion weather.’’ 
Captain Loesch, at the wheel, looked 
about discontentedly, as also did Captain 
Larsen, skipper of the Ezterprise, and 
acting mate of the Exdymion. Mr. New- 
man, the official mate, glanced dloft, but 
his critical eye found nothing wrong, and 
Bos’n Baker, who impresses one as able to 
trim the main-sheet single-handed if need 
be, scanned the different sheet ropes as if 
anxious to lend his own herculean strength 
to the feeble force of the wind. 

The Endymion was the first of the fleet 
to tack, wishing to profit by the smoother 
water near the beach; two hours later we 
tacked again, but before we had sailed far, 
to our surprise, here came the little F/eur- 
de-Lys flying across our bows, with another 
vessel which in the uncertain light we took 
to be the Hi/degarde. There was noth- 
ing to say, beyond the fact that a matter 
of a mile in a race of three thousand is 
about as apt to be noticed as is the bottle 
which we throw overboard each day at 
noon containing our bearings for the hydro- 
graphic office, so we wished our vanishing 
antagonists bon voyage and went below to 
see that our effects were properly stowed 
for sea. 

Noon of May 18th, the end of our first 
twenty-four hours, found us but one hun- 
dred and fifty miles nearer the Lizard. We 
had been wallowing about all night, be- 
calmed and in a dense fog, but toward 
morning the breeze sprang out of the north- 
west, and all of that day we slipped along 
easily with all plain sail and our big kites, 
spinnaker, balloon jib, and balloon main- 
topmast staysail, this last being a vast, 
shimmering fabric which fills the space 
between the main-topmast truck, foremost- 
head and deck, and is of such fine elastic 
texture that after being set for a few hours 
it should be taken down and ‘‘rested’’ to 
permit of its regaining its shape. It has 
had but little rest on this voyage when the 
wind has permitted of our carrying it! 


RACING THE ‘‘ HAMBURG ”’ 


The second night out was peaceful, with 
a fair wind, clear sky and a misty, moonlit 


sea. The morning broke warm and bright 
and showed us our much respected com- 
petitor, the Hamburg, broad on our port 
bow and about three miles distant. She 
was jogging along in a leisurely way until 
she observed that we were rapidly over- 
hauling, then she set her spinnaker, a 
great sail rigged contrary to custom from 
the main instead of the foremast. It ap- 
peared to us asif our coming had awakened 
the Germans to the necessity of carrying 
sail if they did not wish to be left behind. 

This interesting but unfortunate meet- 
ing marked the beginning of a very pretty 
little side issue between the Endymion 
and the Hamburg which lasted for three 
and a half days. By noon of this day, the 
nineteenth, we had made two hundred 
miles since noon of the day before; the 
Hamburg at noon was in our wake about 
two miles astern and, the wind gaining 
weight, she presently took in her spinnaker 
and set a square sail from the fore yard. 
It was not long before the weight of the 
wind as well as the heave of the following 
sea made it necessary for us to follow suit 
and as our yard was on deck we were 
obliged to set it up, a somewhat difficult 
operation owing to the roll of the vessel. 
It was soon accomplished, however, and 
getting in our big spinnaker we set the 
square sail, known to our jackies as ‘‘ the 
old woman.’’ The raffee was set above 
it, and it was here that we met with the 
first accident to our rigging, for a fresh 
puff carried away three feet of the star- 
board end of the yard, thus putting both 
sails out of action. 

Two hours were taken up in foreshorten- 
ing the yard and again setting sail; by that 
time the Hambnrg had passed astern of 
us and was edging a little to the southward; 
later she worked back toward us and by 
nine p. m. was directly astern about two 
miles distant. 

Throughout the night we foamed along 
with a fresh, following breeze and light 
sails bellying against the misty, moon-lit 
sky. There was no spar upon which to 
stretch more canvas; we were conscious 
that we were doing well and hoped to leave 
our long black rival in the night; instead 
of this, daylight showed her as the day be- 
fore, broad upon our port bow and but 
three or four miles distant. The breeze 
before long coming dead astern we set our 
big spinnaker in the place of ‘‘the old 
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woman,’’ and by noon had left the German 
upon our port quarter. 

Noon the following day showed two hun- 
dred and fourteen miles to our credit for the 
twenty-four hours; five hundred and sixty- 
four nautical miles from Sandy Hook Light- 
ship. When one pauses to reflect, this is 
rather good racing; two schooner yachts of 
similar type, almost of a size, for the Ham- 
burg is but twenty feet longer on the water 
line than the Endymion, three days at sea, 
during which time each has been ‘‘ crack- 
ing on’’ with every rag in her lazarette 
and in breezes from dead ahead to astern 
and light to fresh still travel right abeam 
of one another—it is good racing, and the 
record has still to show some much more 
interesting conditions of comparative speed. 

Toward noon of May 20, the end of our 
third day out, the wind began to gather 
weight, the sky darkened to windward and 
as it looked, squally we took in some of 
our kites. At nightfall the Hamburg 
crept past us again and when last sighted 
was about three miles to the northward 
and about two miles ahead of us. Up to 
noon our twenty-four hours run was two 
hundred and forty-three miles. 


‘* LADIES’ WEATHER ”’’ 


May 21 was up to this time the only 
really uneventful day of our voyage. It 
was ‘‘ ladies’ weather.’’ The breeze was 


baffling; none of our contestants were 
sighted. Up to noon our days’ run was 


two hundred and forty-three miles. Some 
of us spent the morning in developing 
photographs; an operation attended with 
some difficulty owing to a lumpy cross sea 
and scarcely breeze enough to steady the 
vessel sufficiently for one to stand without 
holding to something. In the afternoon 
the wind dropped entirely and we passed 
avery uncomfortable night with everything 
slatting and slamming and the bulkheads 
screaming like souls in torment. 

May 22. At daybreak the Az/sa was 
discovered almost abeam and three miles 
distant; she must have come up in the 
light airs through the night fetching the 
new breeze with her. While we were 
breakfasting the Va/hal/a was discovered 
hull down astern of us; this is a good com- 
mentary on the all around fairness of the 
conditions as well as the uncertainty of a 
trans-oceanic race; indeed it is the uncer- 


tainty of these varying conditions which 
establishes the fair average. Here upon 
the fifth day out, after having traversed 
eight hundred and sixty-six nautical or 
nine hundred and eighty-two statute miles, 
we have insight of each other a yawl, a 


schooner and a full-rigged ship, all contest- 
ing upon an equal footing and the finish 


t 
of this race will show some equally remark- 
able results. 


PASSING THE ‘‘ST. LOUIS”’ 

We have been somewhat surprised at the 
interest shown by the big sea-farers whom 
we have encountered. Upon our first day 
out the British ship Kennet swung in a 
semi-circle and came over to give us greet- 
ing, but she miscalculated the speed at 
which we traveled, for by the time she had 
turned we were far past her upon our 
course. Upon the day following the 
Steamship Consuelo of Hull also swung 
down to look us over and reply to our 
signals. To-day the S¢. Louis passed us 
so close that we were able to talk to her 
bridge through the megaphone; she in- 
formed us that she had sighted no ice, nor 
had she seen any of the other yachts. 

The breeze freshened toward evening; 
we observed the A 7z/sa take in her jib-top- 
sail and set a smaller one. ‘Toward eve- 
ning the Valhalla soon passed out of 
sight to the northward, far astern. 

May 23. This is the sixth day out. 
The breeze has been light through the 
night but freshened toward morning; it is 
from the southeast and we have been 
under all plain sail jib topsail and main- 
staysail, the last piece of canvas is called 
by the jackies the ‘‘ring-tail.’” The Agsa 
is still in sight but ahead of us, having 
profited by the light airs and smooth sea 
during the night. 

There has been a good full-sail breeze 
during the morning but coming from a point 
south of east which has made it necessary 
for us to stand a little to the northward of 
our course. 


AN ICEBERG SIGHTED 


About the middle of the forenoon we 
had occasion to appreciate the wisdom 


of our skipper in keeping well south 
of the Great Newfoundland Bank, for 


looming through the low-lying haze we 
sighted a mammoth iceberg almost in our 
course and at the same time the tempera- 
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ture of both air and water dropped rapidly, 
while the haze thickened, blotting out the 
Ailsa, then to the southward and ahead 
of us and the air grew damp and penetra- 
ting. The temperature of the water dropped 
from sixty to forty-three. We passed within 
a few miles of this great mountain of glacial 
ice and from the main masthead one could 
observe the shape and structure. A vast 
part of it was submerged but a few feet and 
across this frozen shoal the seas were 
breaking heavily. 

The wind gathered weight after dark, 
obliging us to take in kites and topsails and 
a little later to reef the mainsail, while the 
action of the barometer indicated a change 
in the weather. Toward dark the sea 
began to rise and while we were dining 
word came down from the deck that one 
of our sailors had been swept from the 
bowsprit. I went on deck and found that 
the man had been carried off the bowsprit but 
fortunately caught on the bob-stay where 
he clung until taken aboard; he was un- 
hurt except for a slight cut and contusion 
below the knee. 

Another sailor has come to me complain- 
ing of a sprained shoulder; the ‘‘ sprain” 
proved to be abscess of the deep axillary 
glands and will necessitate an operation 
under anesthesia which must be performed 
to-morrow. 

May 24. Our day’s run at noon was 
two hundred and forty-six miles. We have 
had arough night and those of us whose 
bunks were on the weather side found even 
the high lee-boards inadequate to keep us 
in bed and so went out and slept on the 
lockers on the lee side ofthe saloon. The 
schooner has been leaping forward on a 
close reach under full sail with her lee rail 
buried from time to time. + 

About 10 a, m., the big Oceanic, west- 
ward bound, graciously swung up from her 
course to greet us, signalling ‘ Hamburg, 
one hour,’’ from which it is not difficult 
to gather that she passed the Hamburg 
an hour previously. Considering that we 
have traveled one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five miles upon our course this 
is fairly close racing. Not long after the 
Oceanic had swept out of sight in the haze 
we sighted a two-masted fore-and-aft 
schooner to the north of us flying to the 
westward; her style suggested the Fleur- 
de-Lys, but we could not understand why 
she should have turned back. 


Toward noon it began to blow hard while 
the sea became heavy with a nasty sling 
which made it impossible to keep one’s 
feet; the mainsail was reefed but even then 
the vessel seemed to be actually leaping 
from the crest of one sea to the next. 


A SAILOR OPERATED ON 


The conditions were not exactly those 
which one would select for performing a 
surgical operation, but it was not advisable 
to delay as the patient was already showing 
symptoms of septicaemia; accordingly I 
placed him on a transom in the chart-room, 
that being the only available place on the 
vessel, and with the aid of Mr Sheldon and 
Mr. Rowland, gave him an _ anesthetic 
and operated. The operation proved to 
be most necessary. 

About 3 p. m., the steamship Sz. Pau/, 
westward bound, came over to give us a 
word of cheer; she signalled ‘‘ what ship is 
that,’’ but as my patient was lying on the 
flag-locker and just coming out of the 
anesthetic it was inconvenient to reply, so 
we simply dipped our ensign, whereupon 
she signalled ‘‘we wish you a pleasant 
voyage,’’ and continued on her way. 

Toward evening the wind hauled on our 
quarter and blew a fresh gale. The glass 
indicated a change in the weather; at night- 
fall we were running before a heavy sea. 

May 25. Last night Endymion struck 
her gait for the first time since leaving 
Sandy Hook; the wind hauled around from 
southwest to west, then to northwest, blow- 
ing a fresh gale on our quarter; the sea 
mounted rapidly but was not long enough 
to carry us ahead as the sling of the follow- 
ing sea would bury our bows in the flank 
of the one ahead. Through the night we 
overhauled and passed a steamer going in the 
same direction, and about nine a. m. we 
sighted another ahead of us upon our 
course which we soon overhauled and left 
astern. The wind freshened steadily as 
the day wore on, making it necessary for us 
first to reef then double reef the mainsail, 
and one may be sure that this step was not 
taken until absolutely necessary. Late in 
the forenoon we were passed by a big liner 
but were unable to read her signals. 

The man operated upon yesterday is 
doing very well. 


May 26, 27, 28. These days were cer- 


tainly ‘‘Endymton weather,’’ square-rigger 
weather also, for that matter, and after 
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three days of clear, north-westerly gale we 
looked to see the big Valhalla roaring 
down through the tumbling crests of the 
mammoth surges, yes, and roar right on 
past the Lizard while we fore-and-afters 
watched our buckling spars heart in mouth, 
and wondered whether each squall which 
raced down from the black rampart of 
wind clouds astern would lend another 
half knot to our speed or leave us a 
mangled wreck, dismasted;,decks swept, 
seams a-gape—yes, ocean racing is differ- 





Endymion,” the boat on which the author sailed, former holder of the record. 


ent from ocean cruising, beyond any shadow 
of a doubt. 


THE SKIPPER 


To appreciate this difference one needed 
but to watch the face of our skipper, Cap 
tain James A. Loesch; a man who has 
taken his Degree of Western Ocean summa 
cum laude, and who bears the reputation 
in the yachting world of being a finished 
seaman, a skilful navigator and a hard 
driver; it was under his command that the 
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The starting gun, 
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stanch Endymion broke the Atlantic sail- 
ing record by making a run from Sandy 
Hook to the Needles in thirteen days, 
twenty hours and thirty-six minutes. He 
did not drive her then; he was not trying 
to establish a record until the ninth day 
out; also it is one thing to race with time 
and another to race with other vessels. In 
this race for the Kaiser’s cup he has driven 
her, driven her until she flew like a fright- 
ened bird, while the following northwester 
ripped the sails from her spars and the 
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Schooner “ Atlantic,” winner of the race, Captain Barr at the helm. 


great following sea gripped and tw 


hammered her sleek hull until « 
ing plank seemed to raise its 
screaming protest. On deck, 
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Author taking photographs from aloft, This photo- 
graph taken from maintop by G. M. Rowland, 
the author's brother. 





a gruff order, a cluster of white clad figures 
would spring from the waist and yards of 
flapping canvas would flutter to the deck 
like a great wounded bird. 


ROUGH WEATHER 


All of the 26th we scudded under head- 
sails, foresail, squaresail and foretopsail 
and raffee until the last two sails were car- 
ried away, then a jib-topsail was rigged and 
set as a foretopsail, while the raffee was 
stitched and patched and set, only to be 
blown out again. Early in the morning of 
the 26th the jibstay carried away, but was 
of course promptly rerigged. The greater 
part of the forenoon there were men 


aloft winding the foremast head with wire 
to reinforce it against the strain of the 
peak halliards, when the foresail was jibed 
by a gust striking up from the broad flank 
of the sea. No sail whatever was set from 
the mainmast, the mainsail being securely 
furled. Our bowsprit was spearing the 
sea ahead as it was. 

Below decks there was action also. One 
had to raise one’s voice to be heard above 
the wail of woodwork, for Endymion is 
lissome, as a good sea-boat should be. 
Things which heretofore had always been 
secure struck adrift with more or less dis- 
astrous results, the most unfortunate to the 
narrator being a box of batteries used to 
run a fan in the tropics and which deluged 
my stateroom with a saturated solution of 
caustic soda. 

Few aboard but wore cuts or con- 
tusions, yet all of these discomforts were 
borne with gladly, for in spite of the 
heavy sea and the difficulty of steering we 
were reeling off our ten, eleven, thirteen 
and fourteen knots an hour, and were con- 
vinced that few were doing more. 

The runs for May 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
were two hundred and ninety-one, two 
hundred and forty-six, two hundred and 
seventy-four, two hundred and sixty-four 
and two hundred and _ sixty-six miles. 
Upon the last two days the wind dropped 
light, but the smoother sea permitted of 
better speed than could be made during 
the height of the westerly blow. 

For the greater part of May 30 and 
31, Endymion was becalmed, and upon 
those two days made one hundred and 
forty-eight and one hundred and thirty- 
two miles. 

During the middle of the forenoon of 
May 31, those aboard the Endymion re- 
ceived a severe disheartenment. A _ large 
German steamer, no doubt mistaking us 
for the Hamburg, came far down out of 
her course to speak us, and in answer to 
our signaled inquiry, ‘‘ Have you seen 
yachts ?”’ answered ‘‘ Va/halla.’’ En- 
dymion promptly signaled, ‘*‘ When ?”’ and 
received in answer, ‘‘ Longitude 6° 51’’.’’ 
This placed the Vadhalla about forty miles 
ahead of us, we being at the time about 
ninety-five miles from the finish atthe Liz 
ard. Even then we might have overtaken 
her had the light breeze dropped to spring 
up ahead. 

A few hours later we received another dis- 
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couraging surprise. ‘The steam- 
ship Lancastrian, westward 
bound, met us as we were 
passing the Scilly Isles, and 
seeing our signals, ran close 
enough to hail us from the 
bridge through the megaphone. 


The announcement which 
reached us was: \merican 
yacht A¢/antic first, Monday 


night. Valhalla about an 
hour ahead of you. We have 
left some newspapers in our 
wake,’’ 

THE FINISH 


This last courtesy we were 
unable to profit by without loss 
of time, so we simply dipped 
our ensign and held upon our 
course. Late in the afternoon 
we sighted the Va//al/a, hull 
down, over the horizon ahead. 
We finished at 9.35 p. m., 
the German cruiser firing a 
salute as we passed, and our 
signal being answered from 
the signal station on the top 
of the cliff. 

It was not until the fol- 
lowing day that we learned 
that the //ambure had finished 
ahead of us, putting us fourth instead of 
third as we had supposed. We anchored 
off Cowes, and were kindly offered the 
courtesies of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 





Taken from the bow stay, at sea on the plunging 
‘Endymion,’ by G. M. Rowland, the author's brother 





Looking down from foretop, showing balloon jib and balloon 


forestaysatl. 


It has been a great race, t greatest in 
the history of the world, also it has been a 
fair race, and the fastest vessel has won. 

Those aboard Endymior e no re- 
grets; there were no mistakes, no blunders. 
The schooner was admirably sailed and 
navigated; she did not win, because three 
of her contestants sailed faster, and that is 
all that there is to be said. \ great race 
has been won, a new ocean record estab- 


lished, and Endymion, th 
holder of this record, offer er sincere 
congratulations to Atlantic. 


previous 


The American yacht A ¢/an/ic, under the 
command ot Captain Barr, won the race 
for auxiliary yachts from Dover to Heligo- 


land, capturing the second of the German 


Emperor’s new cups as easily she did 
the first. She completed the course in 
forty-one hours, twenty-six minutes and 


twenty-four seconds. 
As the big, black schooner swept across 
the finish line every craft with a whistle 
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**Vathalla,” third to finish, slipping off in the fog. 


blew a prolonged blast of congratulation 
and praise, and the shore, lined with thou- 
sands of spectators, was a mass of wavit 
handkerchiefs and hats. 

The yacht’s wonderful performance in 
winning the ocean race and breaking the 
transatlantic record under sail made her 
victory in this race for auxiliaries the more 


ea 
1g 


remarkable. In this race across the North 
Sea the other yachts with greater steam 
power were allowed to use their powerful 
engines, yet the A//antic, built to race 
under sail, set her screw going, and, with 
the aid of her canvas, distanced her rivals, 
the big English ship Va/hal/a and the 
American barge Apache. 





Rolling into a big sea, burying the end of the boom in the water, 
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A Romance of 


RY SMITH 


Red Saunders 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


WITH ILLUSTRATION 


CHAP’ 


rFROUBLES, BUSINI 


CAN slide over my first 
month’s work qui k. At 
least half of us have been 
boys once, and a good 
share of that half have run 
into the stiff proposition 
when they were boy [ carried on my 
back most of the trouble in that part of the 
country—they were a careless people. Jim 
give me my head and‘let me bump it into 
mistakes. ‘*Find out,’’ was his motto. 
‘¢ Don’t ask the boss,’’ and I found out, 
perspiring freely the while. I had to hire 
men and fire ’em, rastle with the Spanish 
language, keep books, ‘keep my temper, 
work means, learn to 





learn what a day’s 
handle a team, get the boys to pull together, 
and last, but not least, try to get the best 
of that cussed horse, Archie. 

[I can’t tell which was the worst. | 
know this, though: while my sympathies 
are with the hired man, yet that season of 
getting along with him taught me that the 
boss’s job isn’t one long, sugar-coated 
dream neither. If the hired man knew 
more, ‘he'd have less wrongs, and also, if 
he knew more, he wouldn’t be a hired 
man. What that proves, I pass. 

Keeping books wore down my proud 
spirit, too. = | do hate a puttering job. 
It was all there, anyhow. Jim pulled 
at his moustache and wrinkled his manly 
brow when he first snagged on my book- 
keeping. ‘* What the devil is this item ?”’ 
he’d say. ‘‘ Francis Lopez borrowed a 

1 synopsis of Chapters I 


BY | MARTIN JUSTICI 


TER I\ 


SS AND OTHERWISH 


dollar on his pay; says his mother’s sick. 
That's a lie, 1 bet. You mustn’t let the 
boys have money that way, Bill, and never 
mind putting your thoughts in the cash 
book—save ’em for your diary 


I got the hang of it after ile, and 
one grand day my cash balanced. ‘That 
was a moment to remember. I don’t re 
call that it ever happened n. The 


store made most of my tr le. We 


handled all kinds of truck, from kerosene 
oil to a Jew’s harp, though 1 clothes 
and the hardware department. My helper 


was the lunk-headest critter God ever 


trusted outdoors. You'd scarcely believe 


one man’s head could be so foolish. At 
the same time the poor devi so kind 
and polite, and needed the bad, I 
couldn’t fire him. But he some of 
the color out of my hair, all right. He 
was a Mexican who talked | so he 
was useful that way anyhow But, man! 
What the stuff cost was mar in letters 

‘‘ Washington’? was our  cost-mark 
word, Ifa thing cost a dollar fifty, it was 
marked WTN, then you tacked on the 
profit. Well, poor Pedro 1 to forget 
all about the father of his country, if there 
came arush, and as he didn’t have any 
natural common sense, you could expect 


him to sell a barrel of kerosene for two bits 
and charge eight dollars for 
needles. Whenever I heard 

astonishment and saw the arn 
could be sure that Pedro had | 


paper of 
ld cries of 
flying, I 
t track of 
ITT. will be found on page 444. 
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American history. He’d make a statue 
of William Penn get up and cuss, that fel- 
ler. I tried everything—wrote out the 
prices, gave him lists, put pictures of our 


All these things kept me from calling on 


my friends in town for some time, till Jim 
gave me three days off to use as I pleased. 
I put me on the tallest steeple hat with the 





Yon \aslice 
d 


‘Have something with me,’’ and I slapped his black face to a blister. 


George all over the store, swore at him till 
[ was purple and him weeping in his 
pocket handkerchief, calling the saints to 
witness how the memory of the G-r-r-eat 
Quash-eeng-tong would never depart from 
his mind again, and in three minutes he'd 
sell a twenty-five dollar Stetson hat for 
eighty-seven cents. It took a good deal 
of my time rushing around the country 
getting those sales back. 


biggest bells I could find; I had spurs that 
would do to harpoon a whale, and they 
had jinglers on ’em wherever a jingler 
would go. My neckerchief was a heavenly 
blue, to match my hair, and it was consid 
erably smaller than a horse blanket. ‘The 
hair itself had grown well down to my 
neck, and she’s never been cut from that 
day, except to trim the ends. In my sash 
I stuck a horse-pistol and a machete. 
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Contact with the Spaniard had already 
corrupted me into being proud of my small 
feet, so I spent one hour getting my boots 
on, and oh, Lord! The misery of those 
boots! I tell you what it is, if one man or 
woman should do to another what that 
victim will do to himself, for Vanity’s sake, 
the neighbors would rise and lynch the 
offender. When I worried those boots 
off at night, I’d fall back and enjoy the 
blessed relief for five minutes without 
moving. It was almost worth the pain, 
that five minutes. I used to know a man 
who said he got more real value out of the 
two weeks his wife went to visit her mother 
than he did out of a year before he was 
married. 

But I looked great, you bet. Probably 
my expression was foolish, but I wouldn’t 
mind feeling myself suc/ a thumping hunk 
of a man once more, expression and all. 
And I rode a little mouse-colored Ameri- 
can horse, with a cream mane and tail and 
too white feet forward,—a pretty, playful 
little cuss with no sin in him, as proud of 
me and himselfas I was. There was only 
one more thing to make that trip complete, 
and about ten mile out of Panama I filled. 
Out of a side draw pops a_black-a-vised 
road agent, and informs me that he wants 
my money. I drew horse pistol and 
machete and charged with a loud holler. 
That brigand shed his gun and threw his 
knees higher than his shoulders getting out 
of that. I paused and overtook him. He 
explained sadly and untruthfully that noth- 
ing but a starving wife and twenty-three 
children drove him to such courses. I told 
him the evil of his ways—no short story, 
neither. You bet I spread myself on that 
chance, —then I gave him two dollars for 
the family and rode my cheerful way. It 
really is beautiful to think of anybody be- 
ing so pleased with anything as I was 
with myself. And the story I had now 
to tell Mary. We did a fast ten mile into 
Panama. 

I found the house where Mary boarded 
without much trouble. It was one of the 
old-fashioned Spanish houses where the 
upper stories stick out, although not like 
some of ’em, as it had a garden around 
it. A bully old house, with sweet smelling 
vines and creepers and flowers, and statues 
and a fountain in the garden. The foun- 
tain only squirted in the rainy season, but 
it was good to look at. A gardenwith a 
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fountain in it was a thing I’d always wanted 
to see. Seemed to me like I could begin 
to believe in some of the stories I read, 
when I saw that. 

Everything had a far-away look. Fora 
full minute I couldn’t get over the notion 
that I’d ridden into a story book by mis- 
take. So I sat on my horse and stared at 
it, glad I came; till a soft rush of feet on 
the grass and a voice I'd often wanted to 
hear in the past month calling, ‘‘ Why, Will! 
I was sure it was you!’’ made me certain 
of my welcome. 

Now, I’d been too busy to think much 
lately, but when my eyes fell on that beau- 
tiful girl, running to see me, glad to see me; 
eyes, mouth and outstretched hands all say- 
ing she was glad to see me, I just naturally 
hopped off my horse, over the wall and 
gathered her in both arms. She kissed 
me, frank and hearty, and then we shook 
hands and said all those things that don’t 
mean anything that people say to relieve 
their feelings. 

Then she laughed and fixed her hair, 
eyeing me side ways, and she says: ‘I 
don’t know that I should permit that from 
so large and ferocious looking a person. 
But perhaps it’s too late, so tell me every- 
thing—how do you get on with Mr. Hal- 
ton? What are you doing? Why haven't 
[ heard from you? I thought certainly 
you wouldn’t desert me in this strange 
country for a whole month—I’ve missed 
you awfully.”’ 

‘*Have you Mary!’’ I said, ‘* have you 
really ?’’ I couldn’t get over it, that she’d 
missed me. 

‘¢T should say I had, you most tremen- 
dous big boy, you! ’’ she says giving me a 
little loving shake. ‘‘ Do you suppose I’Ve 
forgotten all our walks and talks on the 
Matilda? And all your funny speeches ? 
Oh, Will! I’ve been homesick, and your 
dear old auburn locks are home! ’’ 

‘Why, there’s Sax!’’ says I, in the in- 
nocence of my heart. 

‘*T haven’t seen much of Mr. Saxton,’’ 
she answers, cooling so I felt the need of a 
coat—‘‘ and that’s quite different. ”’ 

Well, I hustled away from the subject 
fast, sorry to know something was wrong 
between my friends, but too durned selfish 
to spoil my own greeting. I plunged into 
the history of Mr. William Saunders, from 
the time of leaving the Mati/da. Mary was 
the most eloquent listener I ever met. She 
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made a good story of whatever she heark- 
ened to. 

Well, sir, I had a pleasant afternoon. 
There was that story-book old house and 
garden, Mary and me at a little table, 
drinking lime-juice lemonade, me in my 
fine clothes, out for a real holiday, smok- 
ing like a real man, telling her about the 
crimp I put in that road agent. 

Yes, I was having a glorious time, when 
the gate opened and a man came in. Some- 
how, from the first look I got of him I 
didn’t like him. Something of the shadow 
that used to hang over home lay in that 
lad’s black coat. 

Mary’s face changed. The life went 
out. Something heavy, serious and tired 
came into it, yet she met the newcomer 
with the greatest respect. As they came 
toward me I stiffened inside. Mr. Bel- 
knap and Mr. Saunders shook hands. His 
closed upon mine firmly and coldly, like a 
machine. He announced that he was glad 
to meet me in a tone of voice that would 
leave a jury doubtful. We stood around, 
me embarrassed, and even Mary ill at ease, 
until he said: ‘‘Shall we not sit down ?’’ 
Feeling at school once more, down I sat. 
If he’d said: ‘‘ Shall we not walk off upon 
our ears?’’ I’d felt obliged to try it. 

He put a compulsion on you. He made 
you want to please him, though you hated 
him. 

Well, there we sat. ‘‘Mr. Belknap is 
doing a wonderful work among these poor 
people,’’ explained Mary to me. There 
was something prim in her speech that 
knocked another color off the meeting. 

‘« You are too good,’’ said Mr. Belknap. 
He was modest, too, in a way that re- 
proached you for daring to talk of him so 
careless. I wished that Mr. Belknap would 
get to work on his poor pedple and leave 
us alone, but he had no such intention. 

‘Miss Smith,’’ says he, ‘‘is one of 
those who credit others with the excellen- 
cies they believe in from possession.’’ 

Mary colored, and a little frown I 
could not understand lay on her forehead 
for the second. It was curious, that man’s 
way. When he made his speech it was 
though he put a rope upon the girl. I 
didn’t see much meaning to it, except a 
compliment, but I felt something behind 
it, and suddenly I understood her frown. 
It was the way you look when something 
you feel you ought to do, that you’ve 


worked yourself into believing you want to 
do, although at the bottom of your heart 
you’d chuck it quick, comes up for action. 

I’d have broken into the talk if I could, 
but Brother Belknap had me tongue-tied, 
so I just sat, wishful to go, in spite of 
Mary, and unable to start. It seemed like 
presuming a good deal to leave, or do any- 
thing else Mr. Belknap hadn’t mentioned. 

We talked like advice to the young in the 
third reader. Mr. Belknap announced his 
topics and smiled his superior knowledge. 
I’d have hit him in the eye for two cents, 
and at the same time if he told me to run 
away like a good little boy, darned if I 
don’t believe I’d done it—me, that had 
chased the road agent up the valley not 
three hours before! 

Mary moved her glass in little circles 
and looked off into distance. Some- 
thing of the change from our first being 
together to this was working in her. ‘‘It 
is hard,’’ she said, trying to pass it off 
lightly, ‘‘to bear the weight of virtues that 
don’t belong to me!’’ 

Mr. Belknap leaned forward; he was a 
heavy built, easy-moving man; you had to 
grant him a kind of elegance, that went 
queer enough with the preacher-air he 
wore of his own will. He put his head 
out and looked at her. I watched him 
close, and I saw a crafty, hard light in his 
eyes as if the tiger in him had come for a 
look out of doors. He purred soft, like a 
tiger. ‘‘ Nowhere is humility more be- 
coming than in a beautiful woman.’’ 

At that minute his hold on me snapped. 
Believing him honest, he had me ki-boshed 
—seeing that expression, which, I suppose, 
he didn’t think worth while hiding from a 
gawky kid, I was my own man again, 
hating him and ready for war with him in 
a blaze. ‘Too young to understand much 
about love affairs and the like of that, I 
still knew those eyes that had shifted in a 
second from pompous piety to greedy cun- 
ning, meant no good to Mary. 

‘¢] don’t know about humility,” says I, 
‘«but I’ll go bail for Mary’s honesty.’’ I 
laid my hand on hers as I spoke. Funny 
that I did that and spoke as I did. It 
came to me at once, without thinking— 
like I’d been a dog and bristled at him for 
a sure-enough tiger. 

Mary wasn’t the kind to go back on a 
friend in any company. She put her 
other hand on mine and said; ‘‘ That’s 
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the nicest thing you could say, Will.’’ 

Mr. Belknap didn’t like it. He swung 
around as if he found me worth more at- 
tention than at first, and when our eyes 
met he saw I was on to him, bigger than a 
wolf. All he changed was a quick tight- 
ening of the lips. We looked at each other 
steady. He ought to have showed un- 
easiness, consarn him, but he didn’t. In- 
stead he smiled, like 1 was amusing. I 
loved him horrible for that—me and my 
steeple hat and sash to be amusing! 

‘*You have a most impulsive nature, 
Mr. Saunders,’’ says he. 

I wanted to tell him he was entirely cor- 
rect, and that I'd like to chase two rascals 
the same day. I had sense enough not to, 
but said: 

‘‘I’m not ashamed to own it—particu- 
larly where Mary’s concerned.’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ he says, raising his eyebrows, 
‘*you are old friends ?’’ 

‘« Not so very o/d,”’ says Mary. ‘‘ That 
seems cold—we’re very warm, young 
friends. ’’ 

‘It is pleasant for the young to have 
friends,’’ says he. 

‘¢That’s hardly as surprising a remark 
as your face lead me to expect,’’ says I. 
‘It’s pleasant for anybody to have 
friends.’’ 

It was his turn not to, be overjoyed. I 
hid my real meaning under a lively manner 
for Mary’s benefit, and while perhaps she 
didn’t like my being quite so frivolous to 
the overpowering Mr. Belknap, she saw no 
harm in the speech. He did, though. 

‘¢ Am I to count you among my friends ?”’ 
says he. 

‘¢ Any friend of Mary’s is a friend of 
mine,’’ I answered. He took. ‘* Then 
that is assured,’’ he says, with his smooth- 
est smile. 

We all waited. 

‘¢Ah, Youth!’’ says Mr. Belknap, with 
a look at Mary, and an explaining, indul- 
gent smile at me. ‘‘ How heartening it is 
to see its readiness, its resource in the un- 
tried years! Rejoice in your youth and 
strength, my young friend!—as for me,’’ 
he stopped and looked so grave he near 
fooled me again. ‘‘I am worn down so I 
barely believe in hope. My poor, common- 
place ambitions, my dull idea of duty puts 
me out of the pale of friendship entirely— 
I have nothing pleasant to offer my friend.’’ 

‘*Oh, no! Mr. Belknap!’’ says Mary. 


MARY 
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‘* How can you speak like that ? With your 
great work—how can you call it dull? I’m 
sure it is a high privilege to be listed with 
your friends!’’ 

I felt a chill go over me—the whole 
business was tricky, stagey; of a piece with 
the hi-falutin talk. Belknap was no old 
man—not a day over forty, and powerful 
as a bull, by the look of him, yet the tone 
of his voice, the air he threw around it, 
made him the sole and lonely survivor of a 
great misfortune, without a helping hand 
at time of need. 

I felt mad and disgusted with Mary for 
being taken in. I had yet to learn that 
even the best of women are easy worked 
through the medium of making ’em feel 
they are the support of a big man. They’ll 
take his word for his size, and swallow 
almost anything for the fun of supporting 
him. Saxton made the great mistake of 
admitting his foolishnesses to be foolish, 
and swearing at ’em; he should have sadly 
regretted them as accidents. A woman has 
to learn a heap before she can appreciate 
a thoroughly honest man. There is a 
poetry in being honest, but like some kinds 
of music, it takes a highly educated person 
to enjoy it. Sing to the girls in a sweet 
and melancholy voice about a flower from 
your angel mother’s grave and most of ’em 
will forget you never contributed a cent 
to the angel mother’s support—and it ain’t 
that they like honesty the less, but romance 
the more, as the feller said about Julius 
Caesar. But when a woman like Mary does 
get her bearings she has ’em for keeps. 

Now Sax was a durned sight more ro- 
mantic really than this black-coated play- 
actor, but he would insist on stripping 
things to the bones, and the sight of fhe 
skeleton—good, honest, fly-away man frame 
that it was—scart Mary. 

It came across me bitter that she looked 
at brother Belknap the way she did. I got 
up. 

‘« F must go,’’ I says. 

‘*Why ,Will! Won’t you stay to supper! 
I thought you surely would ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ I says, ‘‘l’ve got another 
friend here it’s time to remember—l’ ll take 
supper with Arthur Saxton.’’ 

Mary looked very confused and bothered. 
Belknap shot his eyes from her to me and 
back again, learning all he could from our 
faces. And in a twinkle I knew that he 
was the cause, through lies of some kind 
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of deviltry, of the coolness between Mary 
and Arthur Saxton.’’ 

The blood went to the top of my head. 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Belknap,’’ I says, 
‘* we'll meet again.’’ 

‘I most certainly hope so,”’ says he, 
bowing and smiling most polite. 

‘*You keep that hope green, and not 
let it get away from you like the rest of 
‘em, and it sure will happen,’’ says I. I 
turned and looked hard at Mary. ‘‘ Have 
you any message for Arthur ?’’ I asked her. 

She bit her lips, and glanced at Belknap. 
‘«No,’’ says she, short, ‘I have no mes- 
sage for Mr. Saxton.’’ 

‘*Too bad,’’ says I. ‘* He was a good 
friend of yours.’’ With that I turned and 
stalked off. She followed me, and caught 
me gently by the sleeve. 

‘*You’re not angry at me, Will? I’m 
all alone here, you know.’’ 

I had it hot on my tongue to tell her I 
was angry plenty, but it crossed my mind 
how that would play into Belknap’s hand, 
whatever scheme he was working, for Mary 
wouldn’t stand too much from anybody, 
so with an unaccountable rush of sense to 
the brain, I said: 

‘Not angry, Mary, but jarred, to see 
you go back on a friend.’’ 

‘« Will, you don’t understand! It is not 
I who have gone back—who have been 
unfriendly to Mr. Saxton; it is he who has 
put it out of my power to be his friend—I 
can’t even tell you—you must believe me.”’ 

‘« Did he tell you this ?’’ I asked her. 

‘¢No,’’ she said. 

‘Well, until he does, I’d as soon be- 
lieve Arthur as Mr. Belknap.’’ 

‘«Mr. Belknap! How did you know— 
why, what do you mean, Will ?’’ 

‘*T mean that I don’t like Belknap a lit- 
tle bit,’’ said I most unwisely. ‘And I 
do like you and Saxton.’’ 

‘*You don’t know Mr. Belknap, and 
you are very unreasonable,’ she said, get- 
ting warm. 

‘* Unreasonable enough to be afire all 
over at the thought of any one cheating 
you, Mary—will you excuse that?” 

I held out my hand, but she gave me a 
hug. ‘‘I’m not going to pretend to be 
angry at you, for I can’t,’’ she said. ‘‘* You 
do not love me—no? So kiss me good-by, 
and go!’ One minute, Will. May I speak 
4o you as if you really were my brother?’ 

‘*T should say you could.’’ 


‘*Well, then, will you promise me that 
in this place you will do nothing, nor go 
anywhere with Arth—with any one, that 
would make me ashamed to treat you as | 
do? Will you keep yourself the same 
sweet, true-hearted boy I have known, for 
your mother’s sake, and for my sake ?’’ 

Her eyes had filled with tears. I’d have 
promised to sit quietly on a ton of dynamite 
until it went off—and kept my word at that. 

‘*] promise, Mary,’’ says I. 

‘*Will, boy, I love you,’’ she said, 
‘** And I love you because there’s nothing 
silly in that honest red head of yours to 
misunderstand me. I want to be your dear 
sister—and to think that you might, too—’’ 
She broke off, and the tears overflowed. 

Looking at her, a hard suspicion of 
Saxton jolted me. I didn’t know a great 
deal of the crooked side, but, of course, I 
had a glimmer, and it struck me that if he 
had been cutting up bad, and when he 
pretended to care for this girl, he needed 
killing. 

‘«Tell me, Mary,’’ I asked her, ‘has 
Arthur—”’ 

‘*Hush, Will—I can tell you nothing. 
You must see with your own eyes. And 
here’s a kiss for your promise—which will 
be kept!’’ 

‘*When you kiss me falsely, I’ll promise 
falsely,’’ said I. 

She laughed at me through her tears. 
‘The country’s saved then,” said she. 
‘*I’m not in the kissing humor, fair nor 
false, with this one exception, and to-mor- 
row at three you’re to be here again.’’ 

And off I goes up the road sitting very 
straight, and I tell you, if it hadn’t been 
for the mean suspicion of Saxton, what 
with the mouse-colored horse waving his 
cream main and tail, my new steeple hat, 
the sash with a gun and machete in it, the 
spurs jingling, the memory of having 
chased a fierce road agent to a finish, and 
the kiss of the most beautiful woman in the 
world on my lips, I’d been a medium, well- 
feeling sort of boy. I guess my anxiety 
about Saxton didn’t quite succeed in 
drowning the other neither. You can’t 
expect too much of scant eighteen. 


CHAPTER V 


‘*RED” VISITS ARTHUR SAXTON 


I hadn’t thought to ask what Saxton 
was at in a business way, so I couldn’t find 
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him yet. I didn’t want to go back, but 
rode at random through the streets. 

As I swung into a dark alley I came 
upon the fiercest and quietest little fight I 
ever saw. Two men set upon a third, who 
had his back to the wall. The knives 
flashed, they ducked, parried, got away, 
cut and come again with a quickness and 
a savageness that lifted my hair. Jeeminy! 
but there was spirit in that row! And not 
a sound except the soft sliding of feet and 
the noise of blows. They'd all been 
touched, too; while I looked the one man 
slipped and came down on his back, 
striking his head and his right elbow, so 
the knife flew out of his hand. 

Now I breathed quicker—you know how 
some fights make you feel warlike—and 
when I see the other two dive right at the 
man, down and helpless, I broke the silence 
and the peace at one and the same instant. 
The mouse-colored horse butted a lad 
sailing down the alley. I grabbed the 
other up on the saddle and cuffed him with 
all my heart. 

‘‘You dirty Yahoo!’’ says I. ‘ Two of 
you on one man! Have something with 
me,’’ and I slapped his black face to a 
blister. He tried to get at me with the 
knife, but a pinch on the back of the neck 
loosened his grip. 

The feller the little horse rammed got 
on his feet, looking like he was going to 
return for a minute; it was me against the 
two. I crowded my victim down against 
the saddle with my left hand (Lord! how 
he squawked) and drew my gun with the 
right. ‘‘ Take either way that suits you,” 
says I. The bucko didn’t sabe English, 
maybe, but a forty-four gun is easy trans- 
lated in any language. He chose the other 
end of the alley. 

The feller that fell got on his feet. He 
was a good looking chap, in spite of a big 
scar across his face and the careless way 
his white clothes were daubed with red. 

‘¢Muc hisimas Gracias, Sefior,’’ says 
he, ‘me Alegro Mucho de Ver a Usted.” 

‘Don’t mention it,’’ says I. ‘I un- 
derstand a little Spanish, but I speak 
English. I wouldn’t have cut in if they 
hadn’t played it crooked on you—here’s 
your boy, not damaged much, if you want 
to have it out.’’ 

‘‘I spike Anglish veree splendidlee,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ I th-thank ’ju. Eeef you weel so 
kindly han’ me dthat man, I keel heem.”’ 
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‘Holy Christmas!’’ says I—he asked 
as cool as he would a light for his cigar— 
‘*What do you mean? Just s/zc# him?’’ 

‘‘Certamente,’’ says he, ‘‘he ees no 
good.’’ I chucked my victim as far as I 
could throw him. ‘‘Run, you fool!’’ I 
says, and he scuttled out ofthat like a jack 
rabbit. 

He was gone before my friend could 
start after him. I got the full blast of the 
disappointment. 

‘I do not quite understand, Sefior,’’ 
says he, with his hand on his knife. 

‘*Hold!’’ says I, ‘‘you’ve no call to 
jump me—I can’t stand for a man being 
slit in cold blood—no offense meant.’’ 


‘‘I forget your service,’’ says he. 
‘¢ Pardon—here ees my han’.’’ We shook 
hands. ‘‘ But you have made the foolish 


thing,’’ he says. ‘‘There ees a man who 
ees to be keeled dead, and you let heem 
go—that ees more foolish as to let the 
Fer-de-lance free.’’ 

‘Well, I know,’’ says I, ‘‘ I suppose 
you're right, but my ideas ain’t quite 
foreign enough yet.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ Your largeness made me 
mistake,’’ says he, ‘‘ I see you are a gentle- 


man not of so many years, but of the heart 
strong and the arm stronger—you play with 
that man — chuckee — chuckee—chuckee 


like hees mother. 
ask the name?’’ 

‘William De La Tour Saunders,’’ says 
I, ‘‘commonly called Bill.’’ 

‘*Ah, Beel!”’ says he, ‘‘I r-r-remem- 
ber. Here is Antonio Orifiez— 
when you wish.’’ 

‘Well, Mr. Orifiez,’’ says I, ‘‘hadn’t 
we better be walking along? You're bleed- 
ing pretty free.’’ y 

‘Ta!’ says he, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘IT am used to eet—still, I go. 
not a healthy land for me.’’ 

‘¢ What was the row about?” I asked, 
my kid curiosity coming up. 

‘* I cannot tell even my best frien’,’’ he 
answers, smiling so pleasant there was no 
injury. ‘‘Quzere poquito de 
dtente ?”” 

‘“No,’’ I says, ‘I’m not drinking at 
present—it’s a promise I made.’’ Oh, the 
vanity of a boy! ‘But I'll trot along with 
you.”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘Do not,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ believe me, I have reason—-can I 
do you any service, now ?’’ 


Eet was lovelee. May I 


your frien’ 


Thees ees 


Aguar- 
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I was a little anxious to get on my own 
business. The lull from the fight had come 
in the shape of a sea-sick feeling. 

‘* Do you know a man by the name of 
Saxton ?’’ I inquired. 

He gave me a quick look—a friendly 
look, ‘‘Arthur Saxton—tall—grande— 
play the violeen, like the davil?’’ 

‘¢ That’s him.’’ 

‘* Around that corner, not far, on thees 
side,’’ waving his left hand, ‘‘you see 
the name—eet ees a es—store for food.’’ 

I was surprised enough to find that Sax 
had opened a grocery store. 

‘«Thanks,’’ says I, and swung in the 
saddle. 

Orifiez raised a hand, playful. 

‘*Geeve me some other ho-r-r-r-se!’’ 
says he. ‘*Bin’ opp my wounds!’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘ By-bye, Beel, r-remember me, 
as I shall remember ju!’’ 

‘* Good-by, Mr. Orifiez,’’ says I. He 
called after me, ‘‘ Eef you need a frien’, 
there is Orifiez!’’ 

‘«Same to you, old man!’’ I says, and 
swings around the corner. 

Saxton was working outside the store, 
overseeing the unloading of some wagons. 
It was a large store, with a big stock, and 
Sax was busy as a hound-pup at a rabbit- 
hole. I rubbed my eyes. Somehow the 
last thing I expected to see Sax was a 
store-keeper. I slipped up and put my 
hands on his shoulders to surprise him, It 
surprised him all right. I felt the muscles 
jump under the coat, although he stood 
still enough, and he whirled on me with an 
ugly look in his eye. 

I think, perhaps, of all the unpleasant 
positions a man can get himself into, that 
of a playful friendly fit gone wrong will 
bring the sweat out the quickest—you do 
feel such a fool! i 

‘Beg your pardon, Arthur,’’ says I, 
fairly cool, as really I hadn’t done anything 
for him to get so wrathy about. 

But he got the best of himself at once, 
and the old, kind smile came, taking out 
the lines that changed his face so. 

‘*What are you talking about?’’ says 
he, playful in his turn—forced playful, 
painful to see. He gave me a slap on the 
back and I let her flicker at that—always 
willing to take a friend's intentions rather 
than the results. I never went into friend- 
ship as a money-making business. 

‘I thought I startled you,”’ Isaid. He 


laughed loud, so loud that I looked at 
him and backed away a little. ‘*‘ Startled 
me!” he says. ‘‘What nonsense! When 
did you come in? How do you like your 
job? Going to stay long ?’’ 

He fired these questions at me as fast 
as he could talk. I, dumb-struck, an 
swered somehow, while I felt around for 
something to think with. 

He was here and there and all over, 
doing everything with the same _ fever- 
hurry. Popping a string of questions at 
me and away before I could answer the 
half of them, as if he couldn’t hold his 
mind to one thing more than a minute— 
and this was Arthur Saxton! , 

Part of my mind talked to him, part 
wrastled with Mary’s hints and the other 
part kept up a wondering why and what, 
for I felt for that man a whole-hearted 
kid’s worship. 

A sack of flour fell from the wagon and 
split. Instantly Sax broke out into such a 
fitof cursing. I never heard anything like 
it. He cursed the flour, the man that 
dropped it, Panama, the business and 
everything above and below, his eyes two 
balls of wildfire. 

The man jumped back scared. Sax’s 
jaws worked hard; he got back an outside 
appearance of humanity. 

‘*This heat makes me irritable, Bill,’’ 
he said. ‘*‘ Besides there’s lots of annoy- 
ance in a new business.”’ 

‘«Sure,”’ says I. I saw the flour sack 
was only an excuse—a little hole to let out 
the strain. A person’s wits will outfoot 
his judgment sometimes, I had no expe- 
rience to guide me, yet I knew Saxton 
needed humoring. 

That’s what I saw now—the habits of 
Arthur Saxton struggling with the wild 
beast. 

Well, he was in a bad way for sure. 
He talked fast—often not finishing what 
he had to say. He laughed a great deal, 
too, and when the laugh passed and the 
dreary look came on his face again, it was 
enough to make you shiver. 

Presently a nice little man came up—a 
Spaniard, and a gentleman. 

From the time I took hold of his hand 
I felt more cheerful. You knew by his 


eye he understood things. 

Sax introduced him as an old friend and 
as his partner in the business. ‘‘ Perez puts 
up the money and the _ experience,’’ 
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says he, ‘‘and I put up a bold front.’’ 

*« After I’ve begged you not to speak in 
that way?’’ says Perez smiling but re- 
proachful. 

‘¢[’m not sailing under false colors,’’ 
says Sax sharp. ‘‘ You’ve made an asylum 
for an empty head—you'll have to listen 
to it.’’ 

Perez dropped the subject at once. 

The Spaniard turned to me and asked 
me most courteously about my aims in the 
country. We were talking along when 
Saxton interrupted us. ‘‘ We’ll never get 
enough to drink this way,’’ says he, ‘‘ come 
into the office.’’ 

We went back into the little room 
where they entertained the big customers. 
Saxton called a boy and ordered brandy. 
When it came he grabbed the bottle 
feverishly. As he did so, Perez glanced 
at me. We understood each other. 

Sax couldn’t drink until we joined him— 
habit again—how she pulls! He wanted 
that drink as a man wants water when he’s 
shot or something. It was the one thing 
he did want in the world, yet there he 
waited while we fooled away as much time 
as we could, 

‘¢ Well here’s regards! ’’ Sax said at last, 
and his lower jaw trembled with eagerness. 
Perez drank and I made the motions. 

‘¢That’s the stuff!’’ says Sax, with a 
cheap swagger that khocked me harder 
than anything I'd seen so far. ‘* The good 
old truck that you Spaniards mollify under 
the name of Aguardiente is the solution of 
all problems, Perez. ”’ 

‘¢ Si, Si, Seftor?’’ says Perez. ‘‘Itisa 
great solvent.’’ He stirred the red sugar 
in the bottom of his glass. ‘‘ I have seen it 
dissolve many a good manhood—like that.’’ 

‘None of your friends, I hope?’’ 
sneers Sax. 

‘¢T hope not.”’ 

Saxton looked at him a minute; a hun- 
dred different fits showed in his eye, but 
the hurry of his mind let none stay long 
enough for action. 

The shadow settled on him again. I 
never in my life saw more misery ina human 
face, and to save me, I couldn’t tell you 
where the expression came from, because 
the man kept his muscles in an iron grip. 
There wasn’t a droop of the mouth, nor a 
line in the forehead, nor a twitch of the 
eye—it was just powerful enough to make 
itself felt, without signs. 
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He came back again with a snap. 

‘*Why, you’re not drinking, Bill!” 
says he, noticing my glass. It was not 
Arthur Saxton, to urge a boy to drink. 

‘*No,’’ I says, easy, ‘‘ I’m not used to 
tropical beverages—I expect to find it full 
of red peppers. Lord, what a dose I got 
my first chile con carne—'’ 

He cut into my attempt at a diversion. 

**Why don’t you drink?’’ he asked. 

‘* Because I promised Mary not to.’’ 

The mention of the name was too much. 
He took a quick breath. 

‘€Oh, I wouldn’t mind that,’’ he says, 
light enough on the outside, but beginning 
to heat up inside again. 

‘¢T mind my word,’’ I answered. 

Perez looked quickly across me and 
smiled. 

‘«She makes mistakes like the rest of 
us,’’ says Saxton. 


‘«She makes mistakes,’’ says I, ‘‘ but 
not like the rest of us.’’ 
Perez stretched out his hand. ‘‘I am 


again glad to have met Mr. Saunders,’’ he 
said. 

Sax looked from one to the other of us. 
Suddenly he sprang up, giving the table 
such a push it landed on its back against 
the wall. ‘‘I hate to be the om/y black- 
guard in the party,’’ he said, and stood 
furious, panting. 

Perez slipped to me and whispered, 
‘mind him not—for two weeks, day and 
night, brandy, brandy, brandy—it has not 
drunken him—but the man is mad.” 

*¢ What are you whispering about ?’’ de- 
manded Sax, so savagely I got ready for 
action. ‘‘ If you’ve anything to say about 
me, let me hear it—I yearn for interesting 
news.’’ He had his fist drawn back as,he 
came up to Perez. 

The little man’s face went white. 
‘‘Arthur,’’ he said, ‘‘would you strike 
me ?”’ 

‘I'd strike any one—any dirty sneak 
who'd talk about me behind my back.’’ 

‘* Arthur,’’ said Perez, slowly, ‘‘ when 
I was a poor, sickly, sad little boy at a 
northern school I had a friend who pro- 
tected me, who took many a blow for my 
sake; when I was a young man, sick with 
La Viruela, 1 had a friend who risked his 
life to save mine; as an older man, | have 
a friend who can take my life if he wishes 
—Strike.'’ 

And so help me! He would have struck! 
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Never tell me a man is this and that. A 


man is everything. In his righ? mind, 
nothing an Apache invented would have 
forced Arthur Saxton to do such a thing— 
no fear on earth, nor no profit on earth 
would have tempted him for an instant. 
But now he would have struck. 

I grabbed his wrist. 

**You fool!’’ I cried, ‘‘what are you 
doing?’’ He clipped me bang in the eye. 
Saxton was a strong man, weakened by 
whiskey. I was twice as strong and braced 
with rage. 

I whirled him around and slammed him 
on the floor. 

Something cold pressed against my tem- 
ple. It was a revolver in the hands of 
Perez. ‘‘ Your life for it, if you hurt him,’’ 
said he. 

For a second, I meant to quit that place 
in disgust. Then the size of it took hold 
of me. It doesn’t matter whether a thing 
is wise or not —in fact, you never can tell 
whether a thing is wise or not—but if it 
has a size to it, it suits me. 

I thought for a minute. There we 
stood, me holding Saxton, Perez holding 
me—just that little, cold touch, you’d 
think might be pleasant on a hot day. 

‘¢ Thope you ain’t nervous, Mr. Perez?’’ 
says I, to gain time. 

‘¢ What ?’’ says he, kind of be-fuzled. 
‘¢ No, I am not nervous.’’ 

‘« That’s right,’’ says I hearty. ‘‘ Don’t 
try to see how hard that pulls, or you’ll 
disturb my thoughts.’’ Then I made up 
my mind. 

‘«Saxton,’’ says I, ‘‘if there’s a rem- 
nant in you of the man you once was, get 
your friend to leave, and take the licking 
you deserve.’’ 

I looked down at him—the manwas back 
again! ‘Talk about your moral suasion, I 
tell you there’s a time when only one thing 
counts. I’d done more for Arthur Saxton 
by slamming him down on the floor than 
the doctors and preachers could have 
brought about in ten years. He went 
down hard, mind you. Yes, sir, there 
was the old Saxton, with his forehead 


frowned up because his head hurt, but the 
old, kindly, funny, little smile on his lips. 

‘«Perez,’’ he said, ‘‘run away and let 
the bad little boy get his spanking— 
although, Bill,’’ he went on, ‘‘ if it’s refor- 
mation you’re after, I don’t need it.’’ He 
laughed up at me. ‘‘ You think I’m try- 
ing to dodge payment, but, so help me, 
I’m not, Billy boy.’’ 

To see him like that, his laughing self 
again, after the nightmare we’d just been 
through, set me to sniveling—darn it, I 
was excited and only a kid, but I cried— 
yes, I cried. And Perez, he cried. 

‘*N-nice way for you to act,’’ says I, 
‘‘and s-spoil all a poor boy’s got to re- 
spect.’’ 

The awful slush of that struck us all, 
and we broke out into a laugh together—a 
wibbly kind of laugh, but it served. 

Arthur got up and dusted his clothes. 
He shook fearfully. I never saw a man in 
worse shape and still be able to stand. 
Two weeks of a steady diet of French 
brandy on top of trouble will put a man 
outside the ordinary run, or inside his long 
home. 

It was fine, the way he gathered him- 
self. He brought something like what he 
ought to be out of the wreck in two 
minutes. 

‘«Now,’’ he says steady, ‘*I owe you 
fellows something—I owe you a great deal, 
Perez—lI’d started to finish on the alcohol 
route. I don’t like the company I keep. 
If I’m going to die, I’ll die with a better 
man than you stopped, Bill. In fact, I 
think my kid fit is over. I reckon I’ll try 
to live like a man, and as a start I’m going 
to tell you both what ails me—to have it 
out for once. So help me, it isn’t for my- 
self—it’s for you, Henry. You've invested 
time and money in me, and you shan’t 
lose it. If you know what- you’re up 
against, you may be able to help me help 
myself. I’m sick of myself. All my life 
I have kept my mouth shut, out of a fool- 
ish pride. The little sacrifice will be some- 
thing on the altar of friendship, Henry, 
old man. Come along to my room.’’ 


( To be continued.) 


Synopsis OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Red Saunders, a New England boy, leaving home 
to seek his fortune, embarks on the ‘‘ Matilda,” of Boston, Captain Jesse Conklin command- 
ing, bound for Panama. Among the passengers are ArthurSaxton, a genius in his way and 


a good fellow, and Mary Smith, plain in name only. 


While Saxton 1s playing his violin on 


deck a tornado comes up. Considerably battered, the ‘‘Matilda’’ reaches Panama; ‘‘Red”’ 
finds an employer in Jim Holton, a typical Westerner, and Mary becomes a school teacher. 
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“ANIMAL, VEGETABLE OR MINERAL’ 


By John Worne 


WITH DRAWINGS 


}HAT a clever girl your dear 
Mildred is!’’ said Mrs. 
Gravier. 

Mrs. Wareman smiled 
complacently, as one enti- 

E tled to some credit for it. 
rf Hew invaluable for an evening party 
like this!”’ 

‘* Yes indeed,’’ said Mrs. Wareman. 

‘*T wonder what she is going to make 
us do next.’’ 

She had already taught them three intel- 
lectual games with pencils and slips of 
paper. The less intellectual of the com- 
pany were feeling exhausted. 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Mrs. Wareman, ‘‘ Mildred 
is in very good form this evening.’’ 

‘¢ You ought to be proud of her.’’ 

‘*AndsolIam. J shall be very sorry 
to lose her.’’ 

‘Lose her!’’ said Mrs. Gravier. ‘‘ But 
where is the danger ?’’ 

‘¢ There is always danger,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Wareman, with an approving glance in the 
direction of Teddy Bland. 

Mrs. Gravier followed the glance. 

‘*Oh, I see. That kind of danger. How 
interesting. And are they really————?”’ 

‘* Notyet,’’ said Mrs. Wareman, lowering 
her voice. ‘‘ Not yet, exactly. But one can 
always see these things coming, if one looks 
out carefully.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,’’ agreed Mrs. Gravier, 
‘¢and Mr. Bland is a most eligible young 
man, is he not? He is very well off!’’ 

Mrs. Wareman waved her hand. 

‘<In comfortable circumstances,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘in comfortable circumstances. 
But, of course, dear Mildred does not con- 
sider that! ’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said Mrs. Gravier. ‘‘ Of 
course. And who is the pretty girl he is 
speaking to now?’’ Mrs, Wareman put up 
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her lorgnettes. Then followed a sniff. 

‘* Pretty, would you say ?”’ 

‘*Oh, well, perhaps not particularly.’’ 

‘* Possibly,’’ said Mrs. Wareman, ‘‘ that 
type of thing might be admired in certain 
circles,’’ 

‘* Perhaps—yes—I had not noticed the 
girl particularly. Yes, now you mention it 
—and who may she be ?”’ 

Mrs. Wareman shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

‘She is a—a kind of niece of my hus- 
band’s. One hasto ask her, you know; 
it is an act of charity, though I never feel 
sure that she duly appreciates it.’’ 

‘« There is nobody so ungrateful, I always 
find, as a poor relative.’’ 

Mrs. Wareman sighed. ‘‘ Why distant 
relationship should establish a claim I have 
never yet been able to discover. We ask 
the girl here for a few days once a year— 
my husband is obstinate on some points, — 
and would you believe it, she actually shows 
unwillingness to relieve the nurse occa- 
sionally by looking after the children.’’ 

‘¢ You don’t say so,’’ said Mrs. Gravier. 

‘« And at this very moment she is disre- 
garding my wishes—I cannot help think- 
ing, wilfully. I particularly mentioned 
when I sent her in to dinner with that 
young Mervin, that I wished her to—er— 
entertain him throughout the evening. 
And there he is, sitting by himself like an 
owl—’’ 

‘« And who is he?’’ asked Mrs. Gravier. 

‘*Oh, just one of the clerks from the 
office brought in to fill a gap—this is in 
confidence of course, my dear.’ 

‘Of course. How could you imagine 
that I should ever—” 

‘Oh, no. I thought it rather conven- 
ient that as we had /er here; we might do 
a kindness to one of those young men 
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whose station in life does not permit them, 
as a rule, to enjoy the society of—of—’’ 

‘* Of people of taste and refinement.’’ 

‘Exactly. And, of course, as I had 
Winifred here to keep him from—er—talk- 
ing to anybody else, it didn’t matter you 
sce.” 

‘* And now she has been monopolizing 
Mr. Bland ever since the gentlemen came 
into the drawing-room.”’ 

Mrs. Wareman’s mouth hardened into 
a thin line; but what she meant to say was 
never known, for Mildred interrupted the 
conversation. 

‘«Well, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Wareman, 
‘‘and what are we going to do now? ” 

There was fire in Mildred’s eye. 

‘¢ Mother, I think I hear Willie crying 
in the nursery.’’ 

And she cast a glance of much meaning 
towards Winifred and Mr. Bland. 

‘‘ No, dear, really? Er—Winifred my 
dear!’’ This in a loud voice, heard all 
over the room. 

There was a silence. 

‘¢ Yes, aunt.’’ 

‘«T think I hear Willie crying in the nur- 
sery. Would you mind just going up and 
seeing what he wants? ”’ 

Winifred flushed slightly and rose from 
her seat beside Mr. Bland. 

‘« And—if you wouldn’t mind staying with 
him for half an hour—he finds it difficult 
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“A most eligible young man.” 
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sometimes to get to sleep and you know 
how the darkness terrifies him.’’ 

Winifred faced her aunt for a moment 
with a glare of defiance but réalized at 
once the necessity for surrender. Her lip 
trembled but she controlled herself and 
went out without a word. 

It was ascene; undoubtedly aregrettable 
scene. But it might have been worse; and 
in any event the girl had to be taught to 
know her place. 

Teddy Bland stroked his chin and 
looked at his hostess and her charming 
daughter out of the corner of his eye. 

Mildred, triumphant, came up with a win- 
ning smile. . 

‘*Oh, Mr. Bland, do you know the game 
called ‘ Animal, Vegetable or Mineral?’ ’’ 

‘*No! I’m afraid I don’t.’’ He rose 
and looked down at her with an expression 
she did not at the moment quite under- 
stand. Her brilliance and her liveliness 
dazzled him. He seemed, for a man 
in comfortable circumstances, distinctly 
dazzled. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘was it part of the 
game that your cousin should leave the 
room ?’’ 

‘Oh, no; but we have allowed the nurse 
a little holiday and—and Winifred always 
manages the children well.’’ 

‘*T see,’’ he said. 

‘*Of course, she likes doing it,’’ said 
Mildred. 

‘Of course.’’ He bowed his head 
gentlyin agreement. ‘‘ Children are always 
delightful at all hours.’’ 

‘* Aren’t they ? The dears!” said Mil- 
dred. ‘‘ But why are you so solemn to- 
night ?”’ 

‘‘Am I?” he replied cheering up. 
‘‘Let us be merry. Let us play this— 
this ‘ Pigs in Clover.’’’ 

‘** No; ‘ Animal, Vegetable or Mineral.’ ’’ 

‘**Right; am I to be in it?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Wareman, 
‘* a most entertaining game. Mildred, dear- 
est, explain it to everybody.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said everybody, ‘‘ how delight- 
ful! ’’ 

Mildred took the meeting under her 
wing. 

‘* Well, it is very simple; one of us goes 
outside and thinks of something—’’ 

‘* And then comes in and is made a fool 
of,’’ said Mr. Bland. 

She tapped him playfully with her fan. 
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‘‘ Not at all; if he is clever he can make 
everybody else foolish.’’ 

‘«That part shall be mine,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Bland, ‘‘and what happens when I 
come in again?’’ 

‘« Why, then we all ask you questions to 
which you are only to answer ‘yes’ or 





‘* Good-by,’’ said Mr. Bland, ‘‘ and am 
I to think of anything ?” 

‘* Anything you like; but don’t make it 
too hard to guess.’’ 

‘*’Too hard for you !’’ he cried in aston- 
ishment as he went. Mildred began to 
explain the truly scientific principles on 





“One of us goes out and thinks of something.”’ 


‘no,’ till we find out what you thought 
of.’’ 

‘‘Oh, how beautiful,’’ said everybody. 
‘Yes, let Mr. Bland go out.’’ 

‘¢] don’t think it ought to be Mr. 
Bland,’’ said Mildred, ‘‘I am sure you 
are awfully good at asking questions?’’ 

‘¢ Not a bit. Leave that to the ladies.’’ 

‘¢ Why shouldn’t Mr. Bland go out ?’’ 
said they all; and Mildred could give no 
reason, though she felt instinctively that 
there was one. 

‘¢ Perhaps two of us had better go out 
and think of something jointly,’’ she sug- 
gested, ‘‘I will go.”’ 

‘¢Oh no!’’ they cried, ‘then who will 
be left behind clever enough to ask the 
questions ?”’ 

‘¢Who indeed ?’’ echoed Mr. Bland, 
‘“you will leave them helpless without a 
leader.’’ 

Mildred gave it up. She saw that it 
would not do to be too anxious to go out 
with him without a chaperon. 


which the questions should be framed. 
‘* How jolly!’’ said they all. 

Out in the hall, Teddy Bland began to 
think hard, as instructed. The first thing 
he thought about was whether it would be 
possible to find the nursery without making 
unduly impertinent inquiries of the serv- 
ants. If little Willie would only give a 
hint as to the direction by crying out 
again— 

Little Willie seemed ready to oblige. 
Most distinctly it was a sob—but the 
nursery must be very near—or it was a 
most penetrating sob. 

He stole on tiptoe to the door of the 
room known as the library, because all the 
other customary names for rooms had 
been used up, and otherwise it would have 
been nameless. 

In the darkness there was something 
white. It was too large to be little Willie, 
but it sobbed again. 

Softly he stepped in, shut the door and 
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turned on the electric light. Winifred 
raised a red and tearful face in alarm, gave 
a little shriek and looked round for the 
door. Then she blew her nose and went 
casually to a book-shelf. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ he said, ‘‘I have 
been sent in here to think.’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ she said. ‘‘You mean—some 
game.’’ 

‘Yes; was Willie afraid of the dark ?”’ 

‘« He—he usually is.’’ 

‘* And are you always ordered off after 
dinner to soothe him ?”’ 

‘II wasn’t ordered off. I 
going.’’ 

Facing the book-shelf, she was doing 
her best to clear up the tears and wonder- 
ing how red her face was. 

‘¢T must go up to him now—I was just 
getting a book to read to him.’’ 

‘*And you hadn’t even turned up the 
light.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you. I see better in the dark.” 

‘‘Oh, no. If there are any cats in the 
house you are not one of them.’’ 

‘«My aunt is your hostess—you’ve no 
right to call her—’’ 

‘< Who was calling her anything ?”’ 

She had no reply to make. 

‘« Please, I must go up to Willie.’’ 

‘*No, you mustn’t. Willie has slept 
soundly ever since his last meal.’’ He 
lowered his voice. ‘*Do you think I 
didn’t understand? Are you often treated 
like that ?”’ 

The clearing away of the tears had to 
be begun all over again. 

‘¢Do you think,’’ he went on, ‘that I 
wasn’t as angry as you were ?”’ 

She gave up the attempt to hide the 
truth and looked at him with unconcealed 
gratitude. 

‘*You have been sitting here crying 
your heart out with rage. And I was just 
on the point of going on a hunt for the 
nursery,—to tell you your aunt and 
cousins were cats. Does that help ?”’ 

It did, wonderfully; but she said noth- 
ing. 

He came nearer to her— 

‘¢Mr. Bland! Mr. Bland! Aren’t you 
nearly ready? Can’t you think of any- 
thing ?”’ 

He leaped to the door, turned the light 
out and stepped into the hall. 

‘‘Why, you’ve given me no time. 
There is something just on the tip of my 


like 
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tongue—but I can’t quite get it fixed.’’ 

‘** Well, don’t be long. And don’t let it 
be too difficult.’’ 

‘<Just a minute, and it shall be some- 
thing you will guess at once. Confound 
the game!’’ he muttered, closing the door. 
This time he forgot to turn up the light. 


Mildred had explained how the ques- 
tions should at first be general and 
comprehensive; should gradually narrow 
down the field of inquiry till only two alter- 
natives were left; should not jump with too 
great rapidity at conclusions or amount to 
mere unscientific guesses unsupported by 
ratiocination based on the methods of ex- 
clusion and difference. 

** Ah,’’ said they all, ‘‘ how interesting 
it will be to watch you do it ?’’ 

But she impressed upon them the fact 
that they must all ask questions; that it 
ought not to be left entirely to her; that 
fourteen heads were better than one, even 
though that one was hers. (‘‘ No! No!’’ 
they ejaculated, but she waved the ejacu- 
lators aside.) She gave them instances of 
the famous knotty things which were some- 
times thought of, such as the left big toe 
of the Pope, and sketched for their guid- 
ance a scheme of questions which would 
inevitably solve even a problem so compii- 
cated as that. 

Another twenty minutes had passed and 
Mr. Bland was still thinking. 

‘*Mr. Bland ave you going to take all 
night? ’’ 

‘«Sorry,’’ cried a distant voice from the 
darkness of the library. ‘‘ Just coming. 
Much more difficult than I thought.’’ 

**Do hurry up!’ 

And in a minute he sauntered into the 
room. He was followed immediately by 
Vinifred. 

Mildred seemed surprised. 

‘‘Are the children asleep already?’’ 
she asked haughtily. 

Winifred showed no_ resentment. 
‘‘Quite,’’ she said, ‘‘they never were 
awake.”’ 

‘*T happened to find your cousin,’’ said 
Mr. Bland, ‘‘ and she helped me to think 
of something. She knows more about the 


game than I do.” 
‘¢QOh,’’ said Mildred. with some show 
of interest. 
Mr. Bland and Winifred took their seats. 
‘* Well, begin asking.’’ 
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‘¢Ts it the left big toe of the Pope?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ cried they all, ‘‘ you begin, Miss 


said Mrs. Gravier. Wareman. Show us how to do it.’’ 
Nol” Mildred had been strangely backward, 
‘¢ Is it anything to do with the children but she obeyed and showed them how. 
being awake ?’’ said Mrs. Wareman. ‘*Ts it animal ?’’ 
‘*No!”’ Mr. Bland and Winifred looked at each 
‘*Is it any of the Pope’s toes?’’ said other in doubt before deciding. ‘‘ No.’’ 
Mrs. Gravier. ‘*Is it vegetable?’’ ‘‘ No.” 
‘¢ No!” ‘*Is it mineral?’’ ‘‘No.” 





Winifred raised a tearful face. 


‘¢ Then what is it,’’ said Captain Winton ‘* But it must be something.’’ 
(26th East Middlesex Rifle Volunteers). ‘« Ts it concrete ?” 

‘‘TIs that a fair question?’ asked Mr. Again a doubt but the answer was ‘‘ No!’’ 
Bland. ‘* Ts it abstract ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Mervin, ‘‘you’re all ‘*Well, I’m not clever, but I suppose 
beginning at the wrongend. Aren’t they, so,’’ said Mr. Bland. 
Miss Wareman ?’”’ ‘‘Has it any relation to anything 


Mrs. Wareman gave him a glance that animal?’’ 
was meant to wither. Mr. Mervin was Winifred blushed. They both nodded. 
there to fill a gap, not to talk. They supposed so. 
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‘* Has it any relation to human beings?’’ 
‘* Oh! yes! certainly!’’ 
‘* Human beings in England ?’’ ‘ Yes!’’ 


‘‘In London?’’ ‘* Yes!” 
‘¢In this house?’’ ‘* Yes?” 
‘‘In this room?’’ ‘* Yes!’’ 


‘* How clever,’’ they gasped, all of them. 

‘‘Has it got legs,’’ said Mr. Mervin 
excitedly. Their silence chilled him. 

‘*Whose mother-in-law is it?’’ 
Captain Winton. 

‘‘Improper question,’’ said Mr. Bland 
with scorn. 

‘* Mine or Mervin’s?’’ asked the Captain. 

‘* Both. Goon, Miss Wareman.’’ 

‘*Yes, go on, dear,’’ said Mrs, Ware- 
man, ‘‘ you were getting near to it.’’ 

Mildred went on. ‘‘Is it related to 
one person in this room ?”’ 

** Not only one person.’’ 


said 


‘*To two persons ?’’ ‘* Yes!”’ 
‘¢ Both masculine ?”’ ‘* No!’’ 
‘¢ Both feminine ?’’ ‘* No!” 


‘Obviously one gentleman and one 
lady,’’ said the captain. 


‘‘Hush!” said they all. 
‘* Ts it a mutual or a common relation?” 
‘« Beg pardon ?’’ said Mr. Bland. 





Then he forgot to 
turn up the light. x 
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Mildred explained the difference, with 
scorn for such persons as confused the 
meaning of the two words. 

‘*Oh! mutual,’’ said Mr. Bland, ‘‘ and 
fairly common.’’ 

‘* A mutual relation between a lady and 
a gentleman,’’ said Mr. Mervin thought- 
fully. ‘*Now what mutual relations are 
there between—”’ 

Mildred gave him a look. He paused. 

‘* Are they married ?’’ said the captain. 

For a fraction of a second Mr. Bland 


and Winifred looked at each other. ‘‘ No!’’ 
Mildred caught Winifred’s eye. Wini- 
fred was blushing a fiery red. Mildred 


became unusually white. 

‘Oh, we shall never find this out!’’ said 
Mildred. ‘‘ Let’s try another game.’’ 

There was a chorus of dissent. 

‘This is getting interesting,’’ said the 
captain. ‘‘ You said they were not married.’’ 

‘« Yes; not married.’’ 

‘*Going to be ?’’ said Mr. Mervin, who 
would not be repressed. 

There was a pause. Mr. Bland looked 
round with a cheerful smile. ‘‘Certainly.’’ 

Intense excitement. ‘‘ Somebody going 
to be married. Oh, whoisit ? Who is it ?’’ 

Everybody looked at everybody else; but 
Winifred’s eyes were on the ground, Mil- 
dred yearned to go outside and scream. 
But it wouldn’t have done. ‘Too many 
people in the house. 

**T see how to get at it,’’ cried Mr. 
Mervin. ‘‘ Were the two people in this 
room fifteen minutes ago ?’’ 

niet Wt 

**Aha!’’ Mr. Mervin lay back in tri- 
umph. Mrs. Wareman wore a dangerous 
smile, but he was blind. ‘‘I have it,’’ he 
said—‘‘the relation of going to be married 
between Mr. Bland and—’”’ 

‘‘Winifred,’’ said Mrs. Wareman with 
a gasp. 


Everybody was so happy and so pleased 
and so interested, and congratulations and 
good wishes and healths flowed as a great 
stream flows to the ocean. 

Three only were silent. The hearts of 
Mrs, Wareman and Mildred were for the 
present too full for words. The thoughts 
came later. 

‘« The gratitude of poor relatives,’’ said 
Mrs. Gravier to herself as she found her 
carriage, ‘‘ is a wonderful thing to contem- 
plate.”’ 
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How the Realization of Its Own Strength Saved Philadelphia 


By William Bayard Hale 


Bik most conspicuous re- 
cent instance of the seizure 
and administration of a 
lawful government by a 
band of robbers is fur- 

PAS nished by the case of the 

city of Philadelphia. 
For twenty years this great municipality 
has been the easiest and richest prey of 
the professional raider. A decade ago it 
was abandoned to the rule of vandals, 
from among whom one, six years since, 
emerged to put himself at the head of a 
monarchical system which, superceding 
the legitimate governmentof the city, has 
been its absolute master ever since. The 
man was Israel Wilson Durham. 

Mr. Durham’s government was outside 
the law, but it operated through the officers 
designated by the law. It purported to be 
the Republican organization of the city, but 
had, of course, no political creed. It filled 
all offices with its own servants, though it 
graciously permitted the continuance of 
the practice of voting by those citizens who 
thought it worth while to indulge in it. It 
was an empire without titles or parapher- 
nalia. The satraps called themselves ward 
leaders or division leaders. They reigned 
from disreputable club houses. The em- 
peror was known as the O/d Man ; for 
oratorical purposes he became ‘‘ our peer- 
less leader.’’ He was a silent man, who 
made no threats, and gave few promises, 
but kept such as he gave. 

The fact which makes possible in the 
first instance the existence of a city gang is 
the wide appeal of the maxim, ‘‘ You 
scratch my back, and I'll scratch yours.’’ 

The principle is well understood through- 





out America. It is necessary here only to 
say that in Philadelphia it had been car- 
ried to the extreme development. Directed 
with a consummate skill nowhere ever be- 
fore similarly employed, the most thorough 
in its discipline, the most complete in the 
sweep of its operations, the most unscru- 
pulous in its methods, the Durham Gang 
had entirely supplanted the city govern- 
ment and every other form of directing or 
restraining authority; it exercised not 
alone every constitutional power of the 
city, but mercilessly wielded within its lim- 
its the attributes of autocratic tyranny. 

Philadelphia made no resistance. The 
power of the gang lay a terror upon the 
city. It would be impossible to exagger- 
ate the awe in which we held it. It was 
believed that it could reach and punish in 
mysterious ways. Discontent was hushed 
at the thought of its control of the police, 
of the courts, of an army of ruffians, at the 
remembrance of the ramification of its 
influence through the whole fabric of busi- 
ness and society. 4 

Now Mr. Durham’s empire, as a little 
consideration will show, rested on a widely 
ramifying system of concessions. Its rule 
had been enforced at first because every- 
body wanted it enforced, but eventually 
because nobody dared oppose it. The 
Organization had originated as a mutual 
benefit society, with Mr. Durham as a 
highly skilled manager, but gradually 
abandoning the interests of the stockhold- 
ers, he had continued to rule for his own 
ends alone. A political machine had become 
an imperial phenomenon, terrifying the 
glance its magnificence attracted. 

In the closing months of last year some 
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imaginative persons conceived the suspicion 
that Mr. Durham’s empire was wielding 
powers it did not possess, that the radi- 
ance of the emperor’s diadem was spurious 
—or, to reduce the figure to commercial 
terms, that Mr. Durham was doing busi- 
ness on a credit which had little or no 
substantial basis. We even ventured to 
believe that it might be successfully at- 
tacked. 

The newspaper with which I have the 
honor to be connected undertook a study 
of the institution, and published the result 
in a series of seven articles of perhaps 
seven thousand words each. These fur- 
nished the city with the first account ever 
given of the principles upon which the 
Organization rested and the methods by 
which it maintained itself. In the course 
of the series, the hollow nature of its pre- 
tenses to substantial strength was dwelt 
upon, and circumstantial narratives of ter- 
rorism, violence, graft and depraved immor- 
ality were supplied, giving undeniable proof 
of the truth of the worst whispers exchanged 
among the discontented. 

No lightning struck us. The editors still 
got home safely in the mornings. A few 
libel suits were threatened, none was ever 
entered. One of the reporters on the 
‘«story,’’ made the innocent victim of a 
‘«plant’’ by the gang, was arrested and 
indicted for subornation of perjury, but the 
case was soon dismissed when, in the 
phrase of an esteemed friend of mine, ‘‘the 
Old Man passed the wise word down the 
line’’—7z. ¢., that the gang was to lay 
low. 

The immunity which the authors of the 
attack were permitted, no less than the 
shocking truth made known, sadly injured 
the Organization’s prestige. 

We had reserved for the climax of our 
report an exposé of the traffic in girls car- 
ried on under the protection of the Organ- 
ization. 

In all ring-ruled cities, what is techni- 
cally known as ‘‘vice’’ is a fruitful source 
of graft. In Philadelphia the alliance be- 
tween protected panders and the city gov- 
ernment was far closer than has ever else- 
where been the case. There existed in 
Philadelphia a system of resorts of pecul- 
iarly degenerate character, owned and oper- 
ated by a concern generally known as the 
White Slave Syndicate. The members of 
this lawless partnership were influential 
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members of the Organization. These men 
had so thriven that their business now ex- 
tended into neighboring cities, notably 
New York, whose resorts they supplied 
with victims entrapped at the Philadelphia 
wharves or in the darkened and paganized 
mountain districts of the State. 

It is necessary to explain that the Organ- 
ization was entrenched in power behind a 
false registration of voters. All over the 
city polling lists were padded with hun- 
dreds of fictitious names. These it was 
necessary to furnish with habitations. Ac- 
cordingly policemen, firemen and other 
city employees were required to register 
each from his house half a dozen to’a score 
of them, while the White Slave Syndicate 
was looked to not merely to afford fictitious 
abodes to thousands, but to furnish the 
gangs of repeaters who, marching hilari- 
ously from poll to poll, deposited on elec- 
tion day due evidence of the people’s glad 
endorsement of the Organization’s nomi- 
nees. 

Those districts from which most of the 
fraudulent voting was expected were handed 
over to the White Slave Syndicate. Thus, in 
the Thirteenth Ward, for example only, the 
Organization headquarters was in the club 
house of the Mutual Republican Club, a de- 
lightful fellowship adorned by the constant 
presence of Billy Beck, Abe Fink, Con- 
sumption Ladenhandle, Max Myers, Billy 
Giedon, Diamond Lew Berlacker, Potpie 
Gerstleg, the Runkle Brothers, the late 
Eddie Cullen and other White Slave deal- 
ers, gamblers and thieves. Once a year 
this institution has been accustomed to 
have a fair. All purveyors of vice in the 
district are warned that protection is valid 
only up to the night before the fair, by 
which date they are expected to make lib- 
eral contributions towards the success of 
the occasion. 

As for the business conducted by these 
props of the Durham dominion, it was hor- 
rible not with the mere infamy pertaining 
to the trade of the pander; to that was 
added the inhumanity of literal slavery. 
Their establishments were slave pens, the 
inmates of which were prisoned by force 
and terror. We located and offered the 


mayor the addresses of one hundred cor- 
rals of this description. The story of their 
existence included heart-rending, but un- 
fortunately quite true, tales of suicides and 
insanity of victims, and abounded in par- 
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ticulars of the enslavement of children. 

The city officials of course could not 
be prevailed upon to do anything. A 
few spectacular raids were made on the 
Chinese and negro quarters, and consider- 
able swag was collected, but the offenders 
were freed, in one case after having con- 
ducted a gambling game in the police sta- 
tion while under detention. Citizens 
banded as the Law and Order Society 
undertook the work which the mayor and 
the police should have done. 

It was not nice work. ‘The application 
of the thumb-screw to tender rascals like 
Nosey Moetz and ‘Tom Ryan, the recruit- 
ing of trusty constables from the country, 
the capture in one night of a hundred 
vicious criminals, the round up of fugitives 
and their pursuit to other cities, the press- 
ing of the captured through the avenues of 
the law to jail—all this over, and in spite 
of, the best endeavors in behalf of the slave 
dealers of the police department and the 
whole Organization—this was not easily, 
but it was at last completely, accomplished. 
The Law and Order Society sent to jail, 
where they are now lying, the leading 
members of the White Slave Syndicate, 
and drove their assistants out of town. 

The Organization, you see, was power- 
less to protect its most useful servants. 

The moment in which that powerlessness 
was proven, was the moment in which the 
Durham Empire began to crumble. 

The White Slave agitation had aroused 
the ministers of the city. As one man they 
broke forth into passionate protest against 
the gang’s misrule. Remarkable scenes 
were enacted in hundreds of churches, 
services resolved themselves into indigna- 
tion meetings, and, singing the national 
hymn, great congregations pledged them- 
selves bef6re God to fight for the city’s 
freedom. The Roman Catholic archbishop, 
the Episcopal bishop-coadjutor and the 
most reverend Protestant pastors waited 
upon the mayor, pleading with him to put 
himself at the head of the revolt. Mass 
meetings of clergy and laity in crowded 
halls forgot ecclesiastical decorum in out- 
raged anger. 

The persuasion of Mr. Weaver had 
come to be the object now sought—though 
it was already determined that if not with 
his aid, then the fight must go on to his 
destruction. It may seem unkind now to 
recall how long and stubbornly he resisted. 


453 
Mr. Weaver is an Englishman. His im- 
agination is not abnormally developed. 
The White Slave agitation and its result in 
the procession of malefactors to jail per- 
plexed him sorely, but amidst all his be- 
wilderment, the one fact in Mr. Weaver’s 
firmament remained that gigantic machine 
which had put him unworthy into office and 
had dictated his every thought 
therein. 

It is true that the machine despised him. 
He knew that. He knew the epithet by 
which he was habitually referred to by the 
gang; he knew the indecencies which were 
perpetuated against his picture and _ his 
name. He thought he knew that the 
gang was prepared to drag him to punish- 
ment the moment he failed it. 

Mr. Weaver’s fears were groundless— 
as this story must now begin 
just as was the general dread 
citizens had cowered so long. 

It was in vain, however, that at this 
time the mayor was plied with stimulants 
for a weak back; in vain that he was re- 
minded of the power which by law was in 
his own hand—a hand he had: 


and wish 


to reveal— 
nder which 


nly to raise 


to see the gang fall in the dust before him. 
‘The mayor played in private life the part 
not merely of a moral, but of a pious man. 
Yet his office was administered for the vilest 
ends, its chief functions surrendered to a 


Director of Public Safety and a Director 
of Public Works, one of whom commanded 


the police as a mercenary cohort in the 
service of the criminals and grafters, and 
the other of whom carried on the city’s 
business in the sole interest of the gang. 
It was urged upon the mayor that he had 
only to remove these officials and the 
whole machine would go to pie es,” the 
Organization would cease to be. Men 
whose political wisdom events have trium- 
phantly vindicated now began clearly to 
discern that the bandits reigned by suffer- 
ance, that they could not do an hour’s 


battle, but must inevitably flee from the 
first troop of righteousness that rode out 
against them. 

Though it remained in power for the 
time being, the gang was so confused and 
frightened by the White Slave campaign 
that it entered at once upon errors that 
proved its undoing. 

It forced through the legislature a 
series of bills taking the Departments of 
Public Safety, of Public Works, etc., out 
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of the hands of the future mayors of Phila- 
delphia. The purpose of this ‘‘ Ripper’’ 
act has never been comprehended either 
by the citizens or the rank and file of the 
Organization, but it aroused another storm 
of indignation. 

In the midst of this, Mr. Durham now 
appeared with another scheme, the pur- 
pose of which was not at first apparent, but 
which soon revealed itself as the most 
stupendous robbery ever in all the history 
of cities conceived and undertaken. 

Philadelphia owns its own gas plant. 
This is leased to an operating company, 
comprehended in a concern known as the 
United Gas Improvement Company—here- 
inafter denominated the U. G.I. The 
lease runs until 1927, but in 1907 the city 
has the opportunity of withdrawing from 
it on reimbursing the U. G. I. for expen- 
ditures on improvements. The city gets 
now ten per cent. of the gross receipts of 
the operating company (last year six million 
five hundred thousand dollars), but at ten 
years intervals this percentage increases till 
it is finally twenty-five per cent. Its share 
the city is free to turn over to the people 
in the shape of low-priced gas. Taking 
into consideration the inevitable increase 
in the use of gas, the value of the lease is 
estimated at sums approximating a hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. 

Conspiring with the U. G. L., the gang 
proposed to abolish this lease, and to grant 
a new one for seventy-five years. The city 
was to give up the idea of an annual share 
of the receipts, but it was to be given a 
lump sum of twenty-five million of dollars. 

The enormity of the thing is quite past 
comprehension—certainly past calculation. 
For a sum which is absolutely paltry, a 
trifling something in hand the whilst, the 
city was to part with its ‘gas system, 
together with the sole right to manufacture 
and sell gas for three fourths of a century 
to a population already a million and a 
quarter—pawning its revenue to the third 
generation. 

The chief advantage from this scheme 
was to gotothe U. G. I.,a corporation 
allied with Standard Oil, but the immediate 
profit was in the twenty-five millions, at 
which the boys were to have an early 
chance, in a huge stake to be divided 
among the leaders, and in opportunities 
for all to get in on the ground floor on U. 
G. I. It was a lovely scheme. The 


emperor having carried it through, would 
have been free to withdraw for good from 
the seat of power of whose exercise he 
had come almost to weary, taking with him 
to his sequestered retreat, ample evidence 
of the gratitude of a generous people. 

The emperor’s retirement was indeed 
close at hand, but it was destined to be at- 
tended by no such happy circumstances. 
The colossal gas steal was defeated as soon 
as it was made public. In the new temper 
of the people, the thing was impossible. 
For by now the hypnotic spell under 
which the man in the street had looked up 
at the towering fabric of robber rule was 
broken. : 

The proposed ordinance was introduced 
into councils April 27. It was expected to 
be acted upon May 4. On May 1, buttons 
bearing a representation of a gallows and 
the legend ‘‘ No Gas Steal: We Mean It,”’ 
appeared in thousands of buttonholes. 
That day and the next the press found it 
necessary to counsel against violence. On 
the evening of May 3, a mass meeting in 
the Academy of Music voiced the indigna- 
tion of the city’s most substantial citizens. 
On the 4th, some thousands assembled in 
the plaza beneath the windows of the 
Council Chambers, vowing punishment for 
traitors. Councils thought to stem the 
tide by postponing the ordinance, in the 
meantime inviting propositions alternative 
to the U. G. I. scheme. Another proposi- 
tion was in fact made—it was only slightly 
less objectionable than the first—on the 
15th; but rejecting it, councils on the 18th 
passed the ordinance, only thirteen out of 
a membership of one hundred and twenty- 
six members voting against it. 

The scenes in and about the public build- 
ings on the 18th were dramatic. At I 
o’clock the Finance Committee of Councils 
sat pretending to listen to citizens. Five 
representatives of the universal sentiment 
were permitted to speak. The galleries fran- 
tically applauded. The committeemen were 
bored. They evinced less lack of interest, 
however, ina communication from the may- 
or. His honor wrote in such a sort asif he 
mocked himself. He had learned from the 
newspapers that the city was proposing to 
lease its gas works, and he suggested to 
councils the propriety of allowing the 
executive to be consulted on the subject; 
he asked postponement for a week or two. 

‘¢T hear no motion,’’ was the comment 
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Mayor Weaver 
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Then came the uprising. Mr. Weaver wa 


of the chairman, Mr. DeHaven. ‘Then 
the committee voted to report in favor of 
accepting the U. G. I. proposition, and 
adjourned. 

The crowd surged to the council cham- 
bers. The galleries here were already full 
of policemen and detectives in plain clothes; 
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Colonel Sheldon Potter 


Director of Pulkic Safety, and a hard hitter for the right. 


placemen. It was plain that councilmen 
were in fear of bodily harm. Crowds 
packed the corridors, repeating the cheers 
or groans that gave them intimations of 
what was going on inside; occasional howl- 
ings could be heard from the populace 
gathered on the plaza outside. 

It was 5 o’clock before the gas bill was 
reached. In the meantime, with keen en- 
joyment, the common branch had passed 
over his veto five ordinances disapproved 
by the mayor, while the select body had 
passed four others over the veto. When 
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the gas act was called, two faithful servants 
of the people, Mr. Brown and Mr. Arm- 
strong, essayed a hopeless fight. It was 
seven o’clock and growing dark when Mr. 
Brown’s voice died away. ‘The roll call 
was begun in silence, but as it proceeded 
shouts of anger and derision were hurled 
from the galleries. When it ended and the 
clerk announced that by a vote of seventy- 
four to nine the Common Council had be- 
trayed the city, a wild tumult arose. Shouts 
of ‘* Thieves!” ‘‘ Grafters!’’ ‘* Crooks!’’ 
and threats of hanging were caught up by 
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the throngs surging through the corridors. 
The police were too strong—they did a 
little clubbing, and the crowd grew sullenly 
quiet and melted away. 

But though the guilty councilmen got 
safely out of the building, the avalanche 
of anger that instantly descended upon 
them was overwhelming. Enraged con- 
stituents pursued them on the street with 
public tongue lashings. By groups neigh- 
bors demanded admission to their homes 
and before their wives and children charged 
them with dishonor. ‘Two were dragged 
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out of bed at night and compelled to stand 
blanket-wrapped on their piazzas and sub- 
mit to the catechizing of indignant resi- 
dents of their wards. ‘They were all at 
once boycotted in business. some were 
expelled from social organizations. Sum- 
moned before meetings of their constituents, 
such as ventured to appear wer 
lessly excoriated. Not only did the news- 
papers print the home, telephone and busi- 
ness addresses of the erring members, and 
urge citizens to seek them out, but their 
names and pictures were posted broadcast 
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on billboards and walls that they might be 
universally recognized as objects of scorn. 

Some were pursued by automobile 
parties claiming that they were in chase of 
rascals, Their children came home in 
tears to complain that their schoolmates 
would not play with the children of thieves. 
By day and by night the mails, the tele- 
graph and the telephone brought them 
curses. 

And there was for them no shadow of a 
rock in the weary land. 

When the gas steal plan was first sprung, 
it occurred to some one to ask what the 
mayor thought about it. The mayor was 
en tour in the West. The city laughed; 
the mayor was no further from a mayor’s 
part in the city’s business than if he had 
been at his desk in the Public Build- 
ings. Mr. Durham managed the city’s 
business. 

However, it was only routine newspaper 
duty to follow Mr. Weaver with corre- 
spondents. ‘They waylaid him at every 
station. In Michigan, Mr. Weaver 
showed signs of perturbation. At Chicago 
he decided to turn back. Returning, he 
stopped at Pittsburg and talked with Sen- 
ator Penrose. Leaving the senator, Mr. 
Weaver at once told the reporters that he 
was against the new gas lease. ‘The city 
laughed again; Mr. Weaver was sometimes 
permitted to play his little part; Mr. Pen- 
rose had told him that all was going well, 
and he might indulge his impotent protest 
with the full consent of the gang. Indeed, 
the whole episode of the Western trip and 
its abandonment was now shrewdly sus- 
pected of being a grand stand play; Mr. 
Weaver was ever the repository of the 
gang’s pretense of respectability; he had 
departed only to rush back as the city’s 
would-be deliverer from error. 

Reaching home, Mr. Weaver had at first 
nothing to say; he had not had a chance 
to read the lease, having been unable to 
get the newspapers. Directly, however, 
he had a two hours’ talk with Mr. Dur- 
ham, and again he announced that he was 
against the lease. 

In few days, however, it became appar- 
ent that the mayor was having a bad time 
of it. It had in fact begun to steal into 
his understanding that there was a revolu- 
tion afoot, to whose grim determination 
victory might not be denied. 

The gang had never dreamed of 
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Weaver’s breaking away. That in the 
silent watches of the night he ever allowed 
himself to contemplate such a thing, no 
testifying convulsion of nature would have 
successfully suggested to Mr. Durham’s 
mind. He allowed the boys to take every 
chance to ‘‘make a monkey out of’’ the 
mayor, and himself treated him as a joke. 

Yet Mr. Weaver had even dared to let 
his mind adventure the attractive path to 
freedom. What he could not be persuaded 
of in February, Mr. Weaver in May was 
beginning to see for himself. He now 
committed himself thus far; he publicly 
pledged himself to veto the ordinance. 
Then he passed the most uneasy week of 
his life. 

On Monday, the 22d, the Mayor was 
much moved by newspaper warnings. 
On that day, too, another incident shook 
him. The usual Monday meeting of 
Methodist ministers took fire at the sug- 
gestion that they carry their protest to the 
Public Buildings. Accordingly a hundred 
black-coated, stern-visaged men marched 
down the street and through the corridors 
of the City Hall, and summoned the mayor 
to give them audience. 

That night Mr. Weaver consented to 
retain counsel, and that night he sent for 
Mr. Smyth, Director of Public Safety, and 
Mr. Costello, Director of Public Works, 
and asked their resignations—and got 


them. Thenceforth there was no going 
back. His bridges were burned behind 
him. 

An hour after the mayor had received 


the resignations of his directors, he was 
walking across the plaza when he saw a 
straight-backed, broad-shouldered man, 
with a dark face and an iron-gray mous- 
tache and a general military air. The 
mayor called to him: 

‘‘ Sheldon, you promised me once that 
I might depend upon you if I asked a 
sacrifice some day. ‘This is the day. You 
are to be the new Director of Public 
Safety.” 

Colonel Potter is an engineer, a lawyer 
and a military man. He helped lay out 


the Centennial grounds; he read law and 
assumed the jury practice of the firm he 
entered; he made himself a militia expert, 
and is now Governor Pennypacker’s Chief 
of Ordinance, having served on the staffs 
of three successive Governors. Like every- 
body else among the respectable folk of 
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AN EMPIRE OF ILLUSION AND ITS FALL 


Philadelphia, Mr. Potter woke up when 
the possibility of rescuing the city from the 
Organization became clear. He happened 
to be a speaker at the big Academy of 
Music meeting of protest, and any one 
could see the spirit of the man there. 

When Costello and Smyth went out 
the Organization wriggled—shuddered—a 
feeble resistance. It secured an injunction 
against the new appointees. A few hours 
later this was set aside. That was all. 
Great lawyers gathered around the expiring 
giant—and watched it die. 

There were not days enough in the week 
to give one to each new act of submission 
by contrite sinners. ‘The president of the 
U. G. I. withdrew from the proposed con- 
tract. Mr. Durham announced that all 
opposition to the mayor’s programme would 
be withdrawn. Councilmen in bunches 
climbed into the administration wagon. 

The great day came on the first of June. 
Then, just twelve days after they had rid- 
iculed and defied the puppet mayor, coun- 
cils humbly recalled from him the ordi- 
nance they had passed with virtual una- 
nimity and killed it by unanimous vote, 
while the upper chamber wemitne con- 
tradicente acquiesced in the removals for 
which members had declared they would 
impeach him, and, with the beautiful light 
of brotherly accord in jts eye now single to 
the glory of reform, unanimously confirmed 
his new appointees. To add to the com- 
pleteness of its submission, Common Coun- 
cil then referred to appropriate committees 
ordinances repealing those which on the 18th 
it had jauntily passed over the mayor’s veto. 

Oh! it was a great day, that first of June. 
The scene at the passage of the gas lease 
had been dramatic. ‘*This,’’ a director 
whispered to me as we stood watching it, 
‘‘is tragic.’’ Doubtless, indeed, it was a 
blow to some there present—somebody had 
dropped forty millions in U. G. I. stock. 

As the humbled bodies gathered, the 
mayor appeared in the midst. Without 
vouchsafing any explanation, he took his 
seat in the room of the Clerk of Select 
Council at the door opening into the 
chamber. He has come to see that no 
tricks were played. In his hand he 
clutched a paper—it was a veto ready 
against an emergency. No emergency 
arose. Councilmen showed an altogether 
fitting appreciation of the fact that a new 
dispensation had come: ‘The faithful few 
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who had stood for honesty that black 
day a fortnight ago had come to-day in 
decorated carriages escorted by bands 
and marching citizens. ‘Their desks were 
covered with flowers. The roll was 
called on every proposition, the recall of 
the gas lease, the suspension of the rules 
requiring the submission of appointments 
to a committee, and the actual confirma- 
tion of the mayor’s appointments. In each 
instance every member voted aye. 

In all this narrative there is no more 
striking feature than this absence from it 
of the single heroic figure upon which great 
movements seem most frequently to de- 
pend for success. 

One day in the spring I remarked to the 
governor of Missouri: ‘‘Governor Folk, 
why don’t you come to Philadelphia? All 
we are waiting for is a leader.’’ 
ply was instant : 

‘*Wait no longer. You don’t need a 
leader. The thing you want to do is clear; 
the time you want to start doing it is 
settled. Democracies can do things with- 
out direction.’’ 

Without trying to make a hero of Mr. 
Weaver we have concluded that he is 
worthy of sincere respect. Circumstances 
gave him the opportunity of appearing in 
a novel role and he accepted it like a man 
after some months of hesitation not to be 
altogether condemned, for he had to choose 
between following the dictates of his con- 
science and deserting those who had made 
him. He himself makes no profession of 
heroism. He knows that the fight is the 
people’s fight and has acknowledged it 
publicly by inviting a committee of four- 
teen representative gentlemen to advise 
him in administering the city’s affairs.” In 
South America they would be called the 
Provisional Government. For a while the 
constitutional city government is in abey- 
ance. A popular movement has assumed 
full direction of affairs. 

That is the story of the fall of the Dur- 
ham domination of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Weaver has been hailed by the country as 
the hero of a glorious fight. There was 
no hero. There was no fight. When it 
came to an issue there was nothing there. 
You may exhaust the language of illusion 
and instability. Its pride and glory was a 
magic show. Our credulity perpetuated. 
an empire of illusion which needed only an 
instant of sanity to dissolve it. 


‘The re- 








The white stay was running his last race. 
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STAG 


By William J. Long 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


as we sat beside our fire in 
the open woods. Here is 
how it came about: 

For two weeks I had been 
hunting a white caribou—not the ordinary 
grizzly gray bull of the winter barrens, but 
a pure albino with magnificent antlers. 
Noél refused absolutely to have anything 
to do with such a hunt, saying it brought 
bad luck; so I left him to trap and hunt as 
he pleased while I followed the white stag 
alone. 

One afternoon, as we returned together 
from some of his otter traps, we crossed 
the fresh trail of a dozen caribou and were 
following it swiftly when the air darkened 
and snowflakes began to whirl about us. 
Noél wanted to turn back to camp at once, 
but I had seen one great track in the snow 
that I knew very well, and so followed the 
trail till it led me to the edge of the barrens. 
There in plain sight were the caribou, a 
herd of splendid animals, and near them 
but alone stood the great white stag. 
‘¢ Mine at, last,’’ I thought as I covered 
his shoulder, for he was scarcely sixty yards 
away and a miss seemed impossible. 

A snow squall was roaring in the woods 
and swept over me in a blinding cloud as 
I pressed the trigger. Perhaps that is why 
I missed; but Noél thinks otherwise. Any- 
way the next instant the whole herd, not 
knowing where the shot came from, were 
rushing straight past me. A strong hand 
threw up the muzzle of my rifle as it 
covered the white side again, and I turned 
to find the Indian staring with frightened 
eyes at the quivering spruce boughs where 
the stag had disappeared. 

**Come,’’ he said sharply, ‘‘ time to 
stop huntin’ here. I goin’ home to-mor- 





row.’’ And I have been in the woods 
with an Indian long enough to know that 
it is best to be silent under such circum- 
stances. 

We went deep into the woods, dug a 
hole with our snow shoe, built a fire and a 
little commoosie of boughs and snow, and 
ate our simple hunter’s meal. Not a word 
was spoken; but when the pipes were 
lighted, Noél, who thinks I am part Indian 
myself and who remembers, even when he 
is cross and hungry, that I once saved his 
life, drew near and sat down on the log 
beside me. 

‘¢ You goin’ hunt um dat white caribou ?’’ 

‘* Not if it troubles you, Noél.”’ 

‘« Does trouble me. Trouble you too, 
if you don’t stop. What happen dat first 
time you hunt um?”’ 

‘*T went through an air hole in the 
lake,’’ I said, shivering at the recollection; 
‘*but that had nothing to do with the 
caribou.’’ 

‘*Mebbe not; mebbe yes,’’ said Noél. 
‘*What happened dat second time ? ’’ 

‘* Followed him too far, and got lost in 
a storm, and had to sleep out over nigIft,’’ 
I confessed meekly. 

‘* An’ what happened just now? Why 
you miss um easy shot? Why we stay 
here in snow ’stead of warm camp ?’’ de- 
manded the Indian. 

“QO, I don’t 
good,’’ I ventured. 

‘Cartridge no good, huh? I see you 
hit um rabbit twice as far as you miss um 
caribou, dem same cartridges. You want 
know why you miss um? why you most 
dead in air hole? why you have bad luck 
huntin’ ?’’ he asked earnestly. And when 
I nodded he drew closer to the fire and 
told me the story, which he had heard 
from his own father, Baptiste. 
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One autumn, many years ago, old 
Tomah and young Baptiste, two Indian 
hunters, pushed up to a lake and the head- 
waters of the St. John, which they had 
chosen for the place of their winter trap- 
ping. All the way up the river they had 
spoken in low tones of their plans, growing 
more eager as they approached the wild 
headwaters and the game signs increased; 
but when their canoe glided around the last 
bend of the stream and the unnamed lake 
lay spread before them, not a word was 
spoken. Some mystery hung over the 
still water and the dark green hillsides; 
some subtle influence that both felt, but 
that neither could define, kept them silent. 
Three years before a solitary old Indian 
had gone to the lake trapping, but never 
came back. The search party that followed 
in the spring had found his camp and some 
of his traps, but no sign to tell his story; 
and they came away and left him in the 
woods. But until he should be found, and 
his death explained, the lake was not like 
other lakes. 

For the first month Tomah and Baptiste 
trapped with remarkable success, although 
fur-bearing animals had not yet settled into 
their winter homes. Game too was plenti- 
ful, and their table was wellsupplied. Only 
deer were scarce and very wild, undoubt- 
edly on account of the wolves, whose howls 
often echoed at midnight through the 
startled woods. 

It was late in October when the first un- 
usual thing happened. The lake was still 
open, though occasional snow squalls told 
them that winter was nigh. For two weeks 
now they had tasted no fresh venison, so 
one day when Baptiste found the place 
where a deer came down nightly to drink and 
feed, he determined to watch for the ani- 
mal. The path made by the buck doubled 
round a great boulder, and came out upon 
an open point on the east side of the lake, 
and there Baptiste stood astonished. 
Never before had he seen such big hoof- 
marks left by a deer. 

That night, just after sunset, a canoe 
was lying motionless in the shadow of the 
evergreens just below the point. Baptiste 
was watching, his ears growing more and 
more sensitive as he listened in the tense 
stillness of the autumn night. The wind 
moaned in the spruces, came down and 
rustled among the leaves and, sinking still, 
went whispering out of hearing among the 
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grasses on the point. Now a whirring rush 
rolled over him as some startled wild fowl 
sheered away from the canoe; now the 
shivering wail of a loon floated over the 
lake, like the cry of a lost spirit, and again 
the hillside echoes wakened to a sharp cry 
of abject terror as the life of some weak, 
hunted thing went out in the grip of cruel 
claws and teeth,—the last cry of the weak 
one to the Great Spirit, as Baptiste be- 
lieved, when no other help was near. 

Soon the pines on the eastern ridge be- 
gan to show clear and sharp above the 
dark woods; then the moon wheeled slow- 
ly above the hills, flooding the lake and 
point with silver light. Baptiste’s paddle 
dipped silently, the canoe drew slowly 
away into deeper shadow, and, crouching 
lower still, he resumed his lonely watch. 

Two hours passed with no sight nor 
sound of game; only the long-drawn howl 
of a timber wolf came echoing down 
from the mountain side. Then there was 
a slight rustle in the woods that was not 
the wind, and Baptiste, drawing his gun 
to his shoulder, fixed his eyes on the edge 
of the gray boulder. A moment later a 
head with branching antlers appeared dimly 
in sight; a great stag stepped out from be- 
hind the rock and stood with raised head 
looking off across the lake. 

Beside the rock grew an immense hem- 
lock whose shadow was thrown across the 
deer; yet even in the shadow Baptiste 
wondered at his strange appearance. The 
mists of the lake seemed to gather and 
sway about him. For a moment Baptiste 
hesitated. Something told him not to 
shoot; but he was young and eager, and 
not yet learned to obey instantly the 
secret influences that often guide an In- 
dian. So he threw the muzzle of his 
gun against the side of the animal and 
touched the trigger. 

The roar of his gun was appalling in the 
dead stillness. At the report the stag 
bounded forward into the moonlight, and 
Baptiste saw with a thrill of horror that he 
was snow-white. A moment he stood 
there, trembling, listening; then, deceived 
by the echo, turned and bounded back 
into the forest. 

Baptiste understood now his unusual 
success at trapping. Not for worlds would 
he willingly have harmed an animal that 
every Indian regards with a kind of rever- 
ence, that brings good luck or dire mis- 
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fortune wherever it comes. As a boy he 
had heard the old men tell stories of 
strange things that happened in winter 
camps when a white deer appeared. They 
crowded upon him now and filled him with 
vague uneasiness. He knew that the stag 
was not harmed; he had heard the ping 
of his bullet telling of a miss, yet he knew 
also that any common deer standing in the 
same place would even now be lying dead 
on the point. Then he thought of the 
dead Indian and of the mystery that hung 
over the lake, and very doubtful, and with 
a strange thrill creeping over him, he pad- 
dled back to camp and told ‘Tomah. 

The very next day, half way home, 
Tomah came upon the traces of a strug- 
gle near one of the traps, and following 
them up, found the body of a gray wolf 
which had been torn and trampled by 
sharp hoofs. At any other time the dead 
wolf and the deer tracks would have told 
the Indian’s eyes an incredible story, for a 
single gray wolf drives a whole herd of 
deer like so many sheep, and kills a buck 
as easily as a rabbit. But now it needed 
not the tuft of white hair clinging to the 
rough bark of a spruce to tell old Tomah 
that this was the white stag’s work, and 
that some mystery brooded here which was 
past his hunter’s cunning to explain. 

One night, nearly a month later, the two 
hunters stood outside the little camp, listen- 
ing to the tense stillness that rests eternally 
over the wilderness. An hour passed, and 
still they waited silently. Then from far 
away to the southeast, over beyond the 
point where Baptiste had first seen the 
white stag, the hunting cry of a timber 
wolf came echoing across the lake. Another 
wolf answered, then another, as the pack 
gathered for the hunt. Soon the howl 
changed to a sharp yelp; and there burst 
out the savage, tremulous cry of the pack 
in full chase. 

The cry grew louder as the chase drew 
near the lake, and went sweeping along the 
eastern ridges opposite the camp. Old 
hunters as they were, uncanny chills 
coursed over the Indians as they stood 
listening, while the savage cries cut the 
stillness and went floating over the hills in 
fierce confused echoes. The chase turned 
suddenly from the lake; for miles they 
could trace its course toward the north and 
west ; then the cry changed abruptly to 
wild yelping, ceased, broke out again in a 
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frightful uproar; then ceased altogether’? 
and the two silent listeners turned shiver- 
ing into their camp again. 

For two weeks now they had heard that 
same chase almost nightly, always follow- 
ing the same course, and ending apparently 
at the same point. They had talked about 
it over their night fire; each had thought 
about it on the long lonely round of the 
marten traps; but no explanation ever came 
to satisfy them. It might be the white 
stag; but how did he escape ? and why did 
he return? Then the thought of the lost 
Indian came over them again; and they 
knew that these things were not for men 
to know. 

That night the lake froze over; and three 
nights later the first snow-storm spread 
over all the woods a pure white chart, on 
which every animal from moose to wood- 
mouse left a plain trace of his doings. 

The next afternoon Tomah had nearly 
reached the river when he came upon a 
trap out of which a marten had just been 
dug and eaten. From the trap the fresh 
trail of a gray wolf led up towards the lake. 
Tomah stole rapidly forward on the wolt’s 
trail. 

He had gone but a few rods when he 
stopped suddenly, staring down at the trail 
with as much astonishment as an Indian’s 
face is ever capable of expressing. He 
could hardly believe the story the snow 
was telling him. Directly in front was the 
trail of a deer, which crossed—no, not 
crossed, but turned and followed the wolf 
swiftly, as Tomah was doing. 

Again an uncanny chill crept over 
Tomah; and he hesitated, uncertain 
whether to go on or turn back. That he 
was now trailing a spirit of some kind he 
never doubted,—a spirit that left the hoof 
marks of a deer. Clearly some strange 
enmity was here; it might not be safe nor 
right to pry into such things. But he was 
in the winter woods; the plain trail was be- 
fore him, and the strong hunter’s instinct 
urged him on. With only a moment’s 
delay therefore, he looked to his gun and 
hurried on more carefully than before. 
But there was little need for caution. He 
had followed the trail scarcely a half mile 
when the howl of a wolf rang sharply out 
of the woods in front, and mingled with 
the echoes came the angry snort of a buck 
and confused sounds of a terrible battle. 

Swiftly but silently Tomah made his 
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way to the outlet and looked out from the 
fringe of evergreens upon the open shore. 
There in a circle of blood-stained snow lay 
a struggling wolf, howling piteously and 
making futile efforts to crawl away, while 
over him in wild excitement the white stag 
was striking him with hoof and antler. In 
the midst of the stag’s fury Tomah saw the 
underbrush sway violently; and silently, as 
wolves fight, a huge brute broke through 
the fringe of bushes and hurled himself out 
upon the point. Ina flash the buck had 
wheeled to face his enemy; but his fury 
would not let him wait to be attacked. 
Even as the wolf leaped the stag lunged 
forward with lowered head; and Tomah, 
with all his fighting blood boiling within 
him, could hardly repress a fierce shout 
as he saw the wolf raised clear for an in- 
stant and dashed down with entrails stream- 
ing from a fearful wound opened by the 
gallant stag’s antlers. 

It was dusk when Tomah and Baptiste 
reached their little cabin. As darkness 
increased the howl of a wolf came up from 
the lake,—a prolonged howl, in which 
grief and fierce anger seemed struggling 
for expression. The pack was gathering, 
and for an hour the hunters listened to 
the wild dirge wailing about the dead 
wolves. A loud yelp sounded quick and 
sharp above the din, which ceased in- 
stantly. A moment of silence followed, 
then the trail cry broke out, and the same 
mysterious chase went sweeping along the 
ridges above the lake shore. 

Standing without the camp the Indians 
listened till the cry ceased as before; then 
turned into sleep. They had longed for 
the snow, and it was here; and the chase 
was run over its tell-tale surface. Spirit or 
no spirit, to-morrow they would find out 
more about it. / 

With the first light they crossed the lake 
and entered the heavy timber. There, in 
the summit of the first low ridge, lay the 
trail they were seeking; and it needed no 
second glance at the big hoof-marks to tell 
them, what they have long known instinc- 
tively, that it was the white stag which led 
the nightly hunt. The tracks went leap- 
ing along, clearing every obstacle with 
mighty bounds; and running parallel to the 
trail, but never crossing it, confused foot- 
prints showed where a score of wolves had 
followed on the gallop. 

Swiftly the Indians followed, up the 





ridge and across the inlet and miles away 
to the northwest, where the chase had end- 
ed nightly for a month past. Here the 
forest opened. A wild ravine cut by the 
swift mountain torrent stretched straight 
across their path. On the slope that led 
down to the edge of it stood an immense 
pine, towering head and shoulders over all 
the forest. Straight under this pine at a 
terrific pace rushed the stag, clearing the 
thirty-foot ravine at a bound, and standing 
at the edge the hunters could see his tracks 
on the other side, where he had turned 
and waited for his pursuers. But what 
puzzled them was that not a wolf had ap- 
proached the edge, nor attempted to fol- 
low. A short distance above or below 
they could easily have gained the other 
side, but instead of attempting it, the 
tracks showed that they had formed a 
half-circle about the tree, wavered back 
and forth a few minutes in confusion and 
then slunk away on the back trail, as if 
something had frightened them. 

For a long time Tomah and Baptiste 
stood there on the edge of the torrent, 
casting wistful glances across, as if to read 
some explanation there in the shadowy 
thickets. But no explanation came; the 
mystery only deepened. Reluctantly they 
turned away and went back to the circle 
of wolf tracks, but no explanation was there 
either. Beyond a well defined line not a 
wolf had set his foot, and following some 
of the tracks they found that the pack 
had disbanded, and hurried away to their 
scattered dens far back among the ridges. 
Again the Indians turned back and stood 
silent, baffled, mystified, beneath the pine. 

Lying close beside the pine was a small 
mound of snow, which seemed to force 
itself gradually upon Tomah’s attention as 
he stood leaning upon his gun. He had 
noticed it before, but thought it only a 
rounded bowlder. Now in asudden spirit 
of curiosity, which was half obedience, 
he went and thrust his moccasin into it. 
Some object yielded beneath his foot, and 
with a quick twist he threw it upon the 
snow, then recoiled with a startled exclama- 
tion as the whole meaning of it flashed 
over him, in one of those marvelous mind 
movements which reveal a history as the 
lightning’s flash illumines a landscape at 
midnight. It was a human skull. They 


had found the lost Indian. 
Carefully they scraped the snow aside 
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and gathered the skeleton together. The 
half-gowned bones, still showing the marks 
of wolf fangs, told all too plainly how he 
met his death. Near the tree they found 
a rusted knife and rifle, and in the under- 
brush the bones of three wolves, one with 
a bullet hole in the skull. 

The story was clear as if written for 
them. Indeed it was written, in the char- 
acters an Indian best understands. The 
poor hunter, coming home late from some 
lonely visit to his traps, had been chased 
by the starving wolves and had fled toward 
the river, hoping to throw them off the 
scent. They had overtaken him at the 
ravine before he could clamber down, had 
rushed out upon him, no doubt, while he 
yet thought them far away. With his back 
against the pine he had fought for his life, 
had killed three, perhaps more, of the 
wolves, and then was pulled down and eaten. 

With the axe that Tomah always carried 
at his belt they sharpened some stakes and 
hollowed out a shallow grave beneath the 
pine. The wind eddied about them and 
whispered its secrets in the spruces, but 
the pine’s great arms were motionless the 
while; only a soft, clear note sounded far 
up among its leaves like the echo of dis- 
tant music. The Indians were silent; they 
listened as they worked. Into the grave 
they gathered the scattered bones, with 
the old knife and rifle, and covered them 
with loose earth, upon which they rolled 
heavy stones to guard them forever from 
prowling beasts. Deep into the rough trunk 
of the old pine they carved a rude cross. 

That night, just as the moon rose, the 
uncanny chase began again. Standing by 
the little cabin the two men listened with 
breathless interest as the cry swept round 
toward the river and the lonely grave 
where it had been wont toend. Again, 
as before, they heard the trail-cry break 
into wild howls, and cease abruptly when 
the wolves reached the pine. Five min- 
utes passed in dead silence. Still they 
stood waiting, with ears strained to catch 
the slightest sound. Then a prolonged 
howl, fierce and exultant, again set the 
echoes flying, and a moment later the full 
cry came ringing down the western ridges. 
The wolves had crossed the ravine. The 
white stag was running his last race. 

The cry passed rapidly along the hillside 
above th® camp and went out of hearing 
toward the south, Four or five hours 
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passed; the hunters were sleeping. Then 
strange, faint sounds came _ creeping 
through the dark woods to the little camp. 
Baptiste stirred uneasily in his sleep; 'To- 
mah raised himself suddenly from his bed 
of boughs; the next moment they were 
both outside the camp. Far away in the 
southeast they heard the cry of the pack 
growing louder. It told them that the 
stag had turned, and seizing their guns 
they hurried down to an open point that 
commanded a view of the whole lake, 
lying white and still under the moonlight. 

The minutes dragged on with the cry 
drawing nearer, but very slowly. Then 
the alders swayed suddenly on the south 
shore and the stag broke out upon the 
lake. A thrill of pity stole over the watch- 
ers as they saw him struggling over the ice, 
still slippery under the light snow. His 
head, instead of being thrown up and 
back, as deer run, drooped forward till the 
protruding tongue almost swept the snow, 
and he staggered as he ran toward the 
point where Baptiste had first seen him. His 
spirit was broken—nay, it had left him, said 
Tomah—and he ran as if unconscious. 

Fifty yards behind him the wolves broke 
out of the woods with redoubled howls, 
the sight of their game inspiring them sud- 
denly with new strength and fierceness. 
Part of the pack at once separated from the 
rest and disappeared silently into the 
shadow that bordered the lake below the 
point. The rest eased up on the chase, 
giving their leaders a chance to head the 
quarry. 

The stag reached the point and the 
watchers saw the antlered head go up as 
he bounded forward. ‘Then from behind 
the great boulder dark forms le&ped 
squarely athwart his path. An instant the 
hunted beast seemed to hesitate, frozen 
with sudden terror, then the antlered 
head went down again and he lunged 
straight forward to meet them. 

A short, terrible struggle followed. For 
a few moments they could see him battle 
with desperate courage, plunging, striking 
among the leaping forms with the strength 
and spirit they had seen before. Twice 
the death-howl of a wolf rose above the 
tense silence of the fighting brutes. Sud- 
denly they saw him rear high above the 
pack. An instant he stood poised, a gray 
silhouette against the dark woods, with the 
writhing brutes below. Then a big wolf 
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leaped up and fastened to his throat and 
he fell, as the pine falls when the steel has 
bitten through to its heart. 

Tomah and Baptiste left them howling 
about the body of the stag and stole away 
to their camp. In the morning they found 
him just as he had fallen; not a wolf had 
touched the flesh. No mysterious chase 
ever again disturbed them, but they hunt- 
ed and trapped and poisoned the wolves 
till a howl seldom echoed about the lake. 


Noé] finished his story, and only the 


roar of the storm and the singing of the 
birch logs on the fire broke the silence for 
several minutes. Then I said: 

‘¢ Noél, you think old Indian’s spirit in 
that white stag ?’’ 

‘« Sartin,’’ said Noél. 

‘‘Suppose Tomah and Baptiste don’t 
find old Indian and bury him, how long 
his spirit stay in stag and fight wolves ?”’ 

But Noél just believes things and inter- 
prets only what he sees. He leaves spec- 
ulation to the white man, and so he never 
answers such questions, 
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By Annie Payson Call 


AUTHOR OF “THE FREEDOM OF LIFE,” “ 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE,” ETC. 


III. GOOD BREEDING 


ae ROUGH-LOOKING old 
3 man was mowing the grass 
just behind the fence in his 
garden. It was a beautiful 
4 garden,—so beautiful that 
an elderly lady who was 
waiting with her little niece stopped to call 
the child’s attention to it. They looked 
over the fence for a few moments and 
talked about the flowers, and finally the 
lady ventured to speak to the old man, 
who,—although he was a near neighbor, — 
had paid no attention to them whatever. 

‘«Mr. Birch,’’ said the lady very polite- 
ly, ‘*I should like to take my little niece 
into your garden, if it will not trouble you, 
just to let her get a nearer look at these 
beautiful flowers. ”’ 

‘‘Well,’? answered Mr. Birch without 
raising his eyes from the scythe, ‘I 
sharn’t hender yer.”’ 

The little girl looked up with doubtful 
eyes, but the old lady merely smiled and, 
with a quiet ‘* Thank you,’”’ led her niece 
down the steps and into the paths of the 
garden. 

As the two stood for some time admiring 
the roses, Mr. Birch passed with his scythe 





over his shoulder. He did not hesitate in 
the least to pass between his guests and 
his roses. 

‘*«These are wonderful roses, Mr. 
Birch,’’ said the lady. 

‘¢ Well—y-a-a-s, purty good,’’ answered 
Mr. Birch, and passed on. 

As if by sudden impulse, he turned, 
picked the most beautiful rose of all, and 
handed it to the little girl, stretching his 
arm directly in front of her aunt. The 
child looked at her aunt in shocked sur- 
prise, then at the rose. Her glance was so 
quick that, even if Mr. Birch had had 
finer perception, he could hardly have 
noticed it. The lady at once said: 

‘‘How kind of Mr. Birch to give you 
the rose, dear.’’ 

At this the child’s face brightened, she 
took the rose with a quiet little ‘‘ thank 
you,’’ and Mr. Birch passed in front of 
them again without a word. When they 


were out of sight and hearing, the child 
held out the rose to her aunt, saying: 
‘‘Here is your rose, Aunt Mary. 
Wasn't he horrid ?”’ 
‘¢Why, no, dear,’’ said her aunt, ‘‘he 
was not really horrid, he liked to have us 
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enjoy his garden,—he liked to give you 
the most beautiful flower in the garden, — 
he is very kindly, but he does not know 
how to do things in the pleasantest way.’’ 

‘*Doesn’t know how!’’ said the little 
girl with a puzzled air. ‘*Why, Aunt 
Mary, he has been in this world ever so 
many years.’”’ 

Finally, after a long silence, she ex- 
claimed thoughtfully: ‘‘Aunt Mary, do 
you think Mr. Birch wants to know how to 
do things in the pleasantest way ?”’ 

I once sat next to a man at dinner whose 
manners were courteous and graceful. He 
was so well-informed that it was a delight 
to talk with him. After dinner I spoke 
of him to a friend, who was loud in her 
praises of his kindness to others. She told 
of one kind deed after another, showing 
how he had anticipated people’s needs in 
many ways to relieve and save them from 
trouble or annoyance. When the gentle- 
man came into the drawing-room I watched 
this man with new interest, and was again 
impressed by his grace and ease of man- 
ner. 

Months later I was surprised and glad 
to meet this gentleman and his wife in an 
English railway carriage. It was a happy 
renewal of our acquaintance and, as we 
were all traveling for pleasure, it was 
agreed that we should travel in Scotland 
together. : 

For the first week my admiration grew 
steadily for what seemed to be one of the 
best-bred men I had ever met. But grad- 
ually it began to dawn upon me that his 
wife was always working to make him com- 
fortable, and he was doing nothing what- 
ever for her excepting when neglect would 
have been positively discreditable. He 
always spoke to her courteously and ap- 
peared very fond of her. But his fondness 
seemed based upon the fact that she 
helped him to be comfortable and shielded 
him from annoyance. Since she believed 
him to be a hero, she unconsciously nursed 
his selfishness, for he sincerely believed 
himself to be a kindly, well-bred, Christian 
gentleman. A friend who traveled with us 
was ill, and he was most thoughtful and 
gentle in his care of her. His wife did 
everything for the invalid that required 
hard work, but she stood in the back- 
ground and let him do all the kind talking. 

Later on we met some friends who were 
not at all to this ‘‘ gentleman’s’’ taste. He 
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struggled with his antagonism and covered 
it with his habitual attitude of good man- 
ners, but it was finally too strong for him, 
and his rudeness, when it at length ap- 
peared, was low and brutal. I never knew 
that an apparent gentleman could so 
quickly change into a clown. Before our 
journey was over we were the guests of 
very simple people. He had not yet re- 
covered his habitual attitude of the benefi- 
cient gentleman enough to adapt himself, 
even on the outside, to their quiet sim- 
plicity, and, although it was plain that he 
was always trying to say what would appear 
pleasing, he could not hide his contempt 
for the primitive life of the people around 
him. He reminded me of the play which 
Gilbert wrote called ‘‘ A Palace of Truth.’’ 
The King had a palace in which every one 
who entered was obliged to say what he 
really thought, while believing that he was 
only saying what he wished other people 
to hear. The Princess sang a song and 
asked one of the courtiers how he liked it. 
‘*A very ordinary song, Your Majesty, 
very ordinarily sung!’’ he replied, with a 
low and graceful bow. He believed he 
had said ‘‘a very charming song, Your 
Majesty, very beautifully sung!’’—and so, 
in this Palace of Truth, one character after 
another was exposed for what it really was, 
until the king, having become subject to 
the same conditions by losing his protect- 
ing amulet, was only too glad to move his 
court to their habitual surroundings. 

The well mannered man of whom I have 
been writing was in a veritable Palace of 
Truth while he was subject to the test that 
his unwelcome companions had uncon- 
sciously imposed upon him, but he did not 
take true advantage of the test in the sense 
of learning thereby to see himself more 
clearly. Only other people who saw him 
were enlightened and helped to understand 
that good manners and kind actions are 
not necessarily well bred. 

The personality whom I have tried to 
sketch is an extreme example, but he is a 
true expression of what we see about us 
every day in milder and less offensive 
forms. We do not realize, until the fact 
is brought to our attention, how many men 
and women there are who are well behaved, 
—we cannot call them well bred,—because 
they want to stand well in what they con- 
sider to be the best society. It is a good 
plan to look carefully into ourselves and to 
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consider the sincerity of our own good 
manners; if we look with a desire to know 
the truth we shall probably find in ourselves 
more than one touch of good behavior 
which is simply for the sake of appearing 
well to others; more than one touch of 
good manners which is not in any sense 
well bred. If we have the perception to 
discover the unreal quality of our own lives, 
the very perception of it will assure us that 
we have behind it the possibility of true 
good breeding, and, if we are vigilant in 
avoiding all false appearances, it will not 
be long before good manners, without the 
motive of sincere kindliness, will be more 
hateful to us than bad manners them- 
selves. 

If we could know that good manners do 
not make good breeding, any more than 
artificial flowers make a garden; if we could 
only appreciate the truth of that fact fully, 
and act upon it, it would be of the greatest 
service in uncovering the conventional 
hypocrisy of the world. 

Good breeding is a sincere, kindly con- 
sideration for others put in its pleasantest 
and most delicate form. 

The rough gardener was not well bred, 
for although he was kindly, he had lived 
for years without caring to put his kindli- 
ness into pleasant forms and there must 
have been some sort of selfish indulgence 
in the man to prevent his perceiving the 
crude, almost repulsive form of his kindli- 
ness. A man can be gracious without being 
polished. It is even possible for a man to 
have good manners in essentials, and yet 
eat with his knife, although of course it is 
pleasanter when his good manners extend 
to ‘non-essentials. We all know under 
what social disadvantages Abraham Lincoln 
grew up, and yet one of his contempora- 
ries, in speaking of his bearing, said 
of him that ‘‘he had a dignity which 
a king might envy and a common man 
despise.’’ 

The selfish man who seemed thought- 
fully considerate of others and whose man- 
ners were finished in every detail certainly 
was not well bred, for his considerate kind- 
ness was only his way of indulging his own 
selfish love of admiration, and the pleas- 
ant form in which he expressed this con- 
sideration was nothing but a hollow mask. 
If we want to recognize a well bred man 
we must watch him in an emergency. 
Many a thick veneer of good breeding has 
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cracked and gone to pieces in a shipwreck 
or a railroad accident. 

There is a certain inherited instinct for 
kindliness, and for living and acting in 
good form which proves to be perfectly 
hollow when put to the slightest test, un- 
less its possessor has made it his own by 
feeling and living in true and active obedi- 
ence to the commandment to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. We are not well 
bred simply because our grandfathers were. 
If we have a good inheritance to build on 
let us be grateful, but let us remember that 
all inherited good habits must he estab- 
lished by the strength of our own personal 
character before they are really ours. If 
we inherit low, common, vulgar habits of 
mind, and have the intelligence and power 
to recognize the fact, then the low inheri- 
tance will not remain ours, for we can cast 
it off and receive all good in its place. 
Every man, outside of hell, has in him the 
possibilities of a gentleman. Every woman, 
outside of hell, has in herself the possibili- 
ties of a lady. 

All good customs have a true reason for 
existence, and any man who has the fine 
perception which good breeding always 
gives will easily adopt the best customs of 
those with whom he is thrown, no matter 
in what part of the world it may be. A 
real love of our neighbor gives us a quick 
perception of his point of view, and an 
ability to conform to it in all ways that are 
possible and necessary. When we are sel- 
fishly set in our own ways, we carry a resist- 
ance to the habits of people who differ from 
us which makes it difficult to understand or 
to conform to their customs. 

If we are well-bred,—truly well-bred,— 
we are loving, thoughtful, observant, 
quick in our perception of other people’s 
needs and delicate in our manner of sup- 
plying them without intrusion. If, for in- 
stance, we know that a man is anxious to 
hear a bit of news and cannot easily get it, 
we are quick in seeing that it reaches him. 
We never leave a letter unacknowledged. 
There are very many little ways of doing 
thoughtful things for others which should 
be,—which are,—absolutely necessary to 
a well-bred man, and it is good to know 
that our perception for the small and for 
the great needs of other people grows rap- 
idly as we put it into practice. 

Kindly consideration for others, with a 
gentle tolerance for all ways in which they 
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may differ from us, is the root of good- 
breeding, and good manners are its 
branches, flowers and fruit. 

If the root is firmly planted within us, 
and is carefully nourished and tended, it 
will not be long before the pleasant forms 
in which we express our kindliness will 
take care of themselves. 

Finally, let us think more deeply and see 
how clear and wonderful an example the 
Creator gives us for expressing all our work 
in pleasant forms. ‘Think of the beauty 
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of the flowers, of the color of the sky, of 
the grace in the forms and motions of the 
clouds! We can, with the deepest rever- 
ence, see and feel the beauty of nature, 
and realize that the love which is behind 
that universal beauty is also,—on the 
smaller, derivative, human _ plane,—at 
the root of all good breeding. For the 
essence of good human qualities is in 
God himself, and is given to us as we 
shun the selfish obstructions which in- 
terfere. 
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NIGHT 


By Charles Buxton Going 


: | ‘HE streets grow quiet very fast— 
The windows darken, here and there, 


Till my light shines alone, the last 


To greet the moon across the square. 


RB". some strange evening, when the park 
Is all alight, and children play, 
My window will be closed and dark— 


Because I shall have died that day. 
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THE STATE VS. MIKE BUTSKENSZ 


By Judge Henry A. Shute 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE REAL DIARY OF A-REAL BoY”’ 


WITH A DRAWING BY ROSE CECIL 0’ NEILL 


FEW years ago the first de- 
tachment of Poles who desired 
to make Exeter their perma- 
nent abiding place arrived in 
our little town. They were 
accompanied by their house- 
hold goods and gods, and a 
strong smell of schnapps, sauerkraut and 
mingled emotions, which penetrated every 
nook and cranny of their neighborhood and, 
temporarily at least, marked them apart from 
other men. 

Their household goods consisted mainly of 
feather beds of a past generation, and cloth- 
ing of the fashion of days long since departed, 
while the gods above mentioned were repre- 
sented mainly by bottles of schnapps and 
other powerful compounds of startling alco- 
holic percentage. 

They were, however, an inoffensive and 
affable people, and inasmuch as they were 
destitute of furniture of any description, it 
pleased the good people of Exeter to chari- 
tably unload upon them such cast-off furni- 
ture as could neither be sold, broken up with 
an axe, nor given away. 

In token of their gratitude it was their cus- 
tom, upon the delivery of each article, to re- 
move their fur caps, which they wore through 
the summer and never removed except at de- 
votion, kneel on the ground and kiss the 
hands of the giver, who thereupon ransacked 
the attic for more derelicts, brought them 
forth and lavished them upon a grateful peo- 
ple. 

Their children, of whom there was an 
astonishing number, roamed the streets at 
will, and displayed a most remarkable ability 
in learning our language. 

Within a week after their arrival, they 
had accumulated a surprising vocabulary of 
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‘*cuss’’ words, and at the end of a fortnight 
were accomplished and most ornate little 
blasphemers. 

Since that time these people have thriven 
exceedingly, and by natural increase and fre- 
quent importation of new blood from the 
fatherland, have founded a flourishing colony 
of their own, have adopted toa certain extent 
our language, our customs, and our second- 
hand garments. 

On Sundays, holidays, funerals and other 
festal occasions, they affect garments of lurid 
hues and grotesque fit, in which they take 
great pride. 

They are in the main industrious, sober 
and law-abiding people, who live frugally on 
herrings and black bread, and thereby accu- 
mulate property, and their sole dissipation 
appears to be Saturday evening dances at their 
homes, at which entertainments, schnappski, 
rumski and beerski flow freely, and occasion- 
ally domestic difficulties occur, which are 
aired on Monday morning in our police 
court. 

In this way we have gained a fairly intimate 
acquaintance with some of them, and a 
bowing acquaintance with the entire colony 
of several hundred, all of whom regularly at- 
tend the Saturday evening festivities and the 
resulting police court proceeding. 

On account of the difficulty of obtaining a 
suitable interpreter, skilled in the language 
of sneezes, coughs and agitated consonants, 
it was always a toss-up with us whether we 
properly convicted and punished the real 
offenders, or some wholly innocent parties 
who were present at and enjoying the various 
trials. 

We never care to know just how far Justice 
has miscarried in such cases, but in one case 
that recently was brought before us, we are 
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certain that substantial justice was done. 

It chanced that one Wtolszkowski, through 
an interpteter, secured a bench warrant call- 
ing for the arrest of one Butskensz for ‘‘ beat- 
ing, bruising, wounding and ill-treating said 
Wtolszkowski and other wrongs to him then 
and there doing, contrary to the form of the 
statute, etc.’’ Armed with this warrant the 
officer haled the protesting and fur-hatted 
foreigner into court, and safely anchored him 
to his good right arm. 

When the court convened the interpreter 
was sought and found in a most abandoned 
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pletely nullified the power of the Court, until 
drastic measures to put the interpreter in 
running order could be used, but in this case, 
signal relief was at hand. 

There was at that time on duty at our resi- 
dence a jolly, rotund and exceedingly honest 
and intelligent German woman, a d/anchis- 
seuse de fin. She spoke excellent German 
and also had a fluent command of Polish. To 
her in our helplessness and perplexity we 
turned for aid. 

Ordering the court-room cleared of all save 
the officers, the parties, and the witnesses, 








state of intoxication, and recumbent on the 
floor of the living-room in his modest tene- 
ment, and dead to all living languages, ex- 
cept the rancous snore peculiar to the slum- 
bering inebriate. 

It is a peculiarity of these people, when- 
ever they find themselves immeshed in litiga- 
tion to promptly forget their adopted tongue, 
which practically paralyzes the strong arm of 
the law and is on that account the safest 
thing they can do under the circumstances. 

In the absence of the complicated and 
smoothly running machinery of the city 
courts, a police justice of a country town is 
often compelled to use much ingenuity in 
order to suitably comply with the demands 
of his office. 

Ordinarily the disqualification of the official 
interpreter in such a case would have com- 
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‘* Bdamskijsczrskikuskioffski,” ad libitum for fifteen minutes, with appropiate gestures. 


we ordered a change of venue, and adjousmed 
to the kitchen of our house, which was at that 
time the seat of operations of Frau Kurtz, the 
rosy German. 

Great was the astonishment of our wife and 
huge the dismay of the house girls at seeing 
a procession invading the kitchen, headed by 
the Chief-of-Police in uniform, escorting the 
complainant, suitably decorated with a black 
eye and an abrasion of the proboscis, and 
followed by two roundsmen having in charge 
the wild-eyed respondent and followed by 
Polish immigrants galore. 

We, the Honorable Court, had cut across 
lots to view the procession, and enjoy its 
effect upon our family, which was tremen- 
dous, and when the room had been success- 
fully invaded, we thus address Frau Kurtz: 

‘Frau Kurtz, recognizing your superb 
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command of the Polish language, and your 
equally remarkable knowledge of English, 
we are of the opinion that you are the one 
person within the jurisdiction of this Honor- 
able Court who can safely bridge over a bot- 
tomless legal abyss, in which our profound 
knowledge of Greek, Latin and Sanskrit, so 
to speak, cuts no ice,’’ 

The Respondent Loquiter: 
ujski szkoff r-r-r wolsczowski.’’ 

The Court. ‘Sit downski and shut upski!” 

The Court to Frau Kurtz: ‘‘Now Mrs. 
Kurtz, if you will find out what these fellows 
have been fighting about, and who struck 
the first lick, and which licked, and who was 
to blame and several things that I should like 
to know, you will be doing a great favor to 
the community.” 

Mrs. Kurtz: ‘*Aber, Herr Landvogt, I 
ain't tink I satisfaction give can.’’ 

The Court: ‘‘Oh, yes, you are just the one 
to do it. Anyway, you go ahead and try the 
case and I will do just as you decide. Of 
course there are limits. I can’t hang them 
or imprison them for life, although hanging 
is really too good for any one who speaks such 
a language, but anything reasonable I will 
do, such as six months in jail, or ten dollars 
and costs, or some such trifle as that.’’ 

Frau Kurtz, with the light of high purpose 
in her eyes, addressing complainant: ‘‘ Hoop- 
ski Bjarrki apidoff bysaski ?” 

Complainant, respondent and witnesses in 
disjointed chorus: ‘‘ Kachewski, psnar-r-r-ski 
tsqzrski.” 

The court thunderously: ‘* Keepski quiet- 
toff, shutupski, oneski at a timeoff.’’ After 
a short pause Frau Kurtz resumes her ex- 
amination of the plaintiff somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Frau Kurtz: ‘* Hoopski doodlescoff beksq- 
skiet,”’ for ten minutes. 

The Complainant: ‘* Rzszbzkzczskibrsnkaff- 
skiet,”’ etc., for ten minutes more, with frequent 
interruptions and choral accompaniments by 
the respondent and witnesses and stern com- 
mands for ‘‘ silenceski ” by the court. 

The Court: ‘‘ Well, Frau Kurtz, what has 
he said about it ?”’ 

Frau Kurtz: ‘*Wohl, Herr Landvogt, 
dose boy dey vas togedder room, und Wrtol- 
szkowski he vas got drook pretty goot, und dis 
boy Mike he has heem knock down tree time 
and heem look pretty bad.” 


«« Pchinszski 


The Court: ‘*Bad for Mike. Now what 
does Mike say?"’ 
Frau Kurtz, addressing Mike: *‘ Plpski 


sqzskoff kacheuski schnappskoff.’’ 

Mike, the respondent: ‘‘ Bdamskijsczrski- 
kuskioffski,” ad libitum for fifteen minutes, 
with appropriate gestures. 

Subdued giggles from the pantry, from 
which the house girls peered and shook. 
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The Court: ‘‘ Well, Frau 
Mike's view of the matter ?”’ 

Frau Kurtz: ‘‘ Vell, Herr Landvogt, dis 
Mike he say dat de oder feller very dronk 
gewesen hat, und dis Mike he hat mit him 
gegangen. De oder he go for holler und 
schrecklish swear und dam, und dis Mike he 
say you vill arrested get, und into de lockup 
put, und du must heim gehen und dahin 
bleiben, und dat oder feller he say he vant 
de polissman leek, and he desire somebodee 
to fight, und dis Mike he say if dat is what 
you vant I will mit you fight, and den Mike 
has heem_ geschlagen und heem down 
knocked, und den dat oder feller joomp oop 
und say he some more fight vant, und den 
dis Mike hat knock heem down noder time, 
und den dat oder feller he pooty ‘Zoot oop 
joomp, aber ser langsam, und say he some 
more fight vant, und den dis Mike hat heem 
geschlagen und den dat oder feller vas not 
again oop joomp. Den dis Mike he dis oder 
feller oop took, und say: ‘Vill you mit mir 
heimgehen ?’ und de oder feller say: ‘Ja 
wohl,’ und dis Mike heem for go home very 
kind helped, und he his head vashed und 
heem into bed put, und all his money took, 
and it into his trunk locked so dis oder feller 
he nicht get drunk anoder time vill. Und 
dat vas pretty goot ding.” 

The Court: ‘‘ Well, Frau Kurtz, what shall 
I sentence him ?” 

Frau Kurtz: ‘‘Sentence him nodings. If 
it not for dis Mike de oder feller vood in jail 
perhaps bleiben und mooch money to pay 
have. Dis Mike vas do noding but heem 
leek till he heim gehen und sei ruhig."’ 

The Court: ‘‘ Yes, that may be so, but 
these fellows must understand that they can’t 
have prize fights on the public streets.’’ 

Frau Kurtz: ‘‘Ya, wohl, Herr Landvogt, 
aber sie haben mir gesagt dat you wood as I 
say do.” 

The Court: ‘‘ That’sright, Frau Kurtz, and 
I will keep my agreement, but if there is 
murder down in Poland, you and I will be 
responsible for it, I am afraid. Now what 
shall we do with Mike ?’’ 

Frau Kurtz: ‘‘ Dis Mike he must with dis 
oder feller shook hands und dis oder feller 
must mit dis Mike shook hands, Dis oder 
feller he nicht any more get droonk must, 
und dis Mike he must nicht any more dis 
oder feller schlagen.” 

The Court: ‘All right, Frau Kurtz, tell 
them, so they will understand it. Now lay 
it on thick.’ 

Frau Kurtz: ‘‘Sukzski obloski pduaridoff."’ 

‘*Dis Mike und dat oder feller,’’ falling 
on each other's necks: ‘‘Soynski pzlski ob- 
laski wlski,’’ etc. 

The Court, majestically: 
adjournedski.” 


Kurtz, what is 
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Ve ss)° Cecilia saw the glowing im- 

Dn0F ae age of joy in her own mirror 

He the evening Richard asked 

(/ her to marry him, she smiled 

BON at her foreboding of a shadow 

ye on her happiness. Now in 

this new burst of glory, so far 

from recognizing it as a burden to be carried 

heavily, she welcomed it joyfully as the only 
way possible to show her love by sacrifice. 

At first, when she became aware that she 
was falling in love with Richard Wagner 
Tenney, she felt a secret dismay at her fate 
in marrying a man of such intensely musical 
tastes, who possessed such a numerous and 
ultra-musical family. It was not that she was 
unused to families, large and musical. Her 
own was both. But she reflected with a little, 
whimsical disappointment that it was really 
hard luck for a person with no ear to marry 
out of one tuneful family into another. After 
long years of concert-going and feverish at- 
tempts to live up to her brothers and sisters, 
she was not to find peace in marriage, but 
must look forward to an unending vista of 
more concerts and living up to some one's 
else brothers and sisters, who might be 
sharper to detect the lack of true fervor than 
her own family. And that was leaving Dick 
out of the question! Dear Dick! He must 
never know. 

Their courtship had been a musical one; 
she always saw his blond head against a 
background of gleaming violins and ' cellos. 
She felt again the little, solemn shiver that 
had gone through her the first time she had 
been really sure he cared for her. It had 
been before all his family, and they, too, had 
recognized what such a speech meant from a 









Tenney. He had said suddenly with a fer- 
vent note in his voice: ‘‘I'd rather go to 
hear music with you, Cecilia, than with any 
one I know.’’ And his sisters had looked at 
her with the envying curiosity of sisters for 
the girl their brother loves. 

At the time she had been pierced with a 
sense of her unworthiness and with a fear lest 
she be found out, but to-night, this first night 
of her engagement, all doubts and selfish hes- 
itations were swept away. He never would 
know, it would be the business of her life 
never to let him know, and it would be a joy 
thus to make up to him for her secret failing 
to be fully his mate. 

It was a resolution taken in the first fervor 
of acknowledged love, but she rejoiced in the 
months which followed to feel how firm it 
was. She saw much of the Tenneys and 
heard much music with them, but her exalta- 
tion carried her through. Also she found 
she could put into practice with them certain 
little devices which had long proved success- 
ful with her own family. By fixing her eyes 
on the conductor or soloist and not stirring 
during the selection, she could pass muster 
with a group of musical people and yet have 
leisure for her own thoughts. 

She was planning her trousseau, and the 
long afternoons of leisure were invalua- 
ble to her. With her lustrous dark eyes 
raised in soulful absorption, she could go over 
a costume, seam by seam, and come out at 
the end with a detailed certainty of what she 
wanted, which vastly surprised her dress- 
maker. 

‘*Why, Miss Cecilia!’ she would exclaim. 
‘What a lot of leisure time you must have! 
I've sewed lots for engaged young ladies, 
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but usually they’re so much taken up they 
can't think of fashions at all.’’ Once as 
Cecilia unfolded to her a plan, completely 
elaborated, for a lounging robe with miracu- 
lous sleeves, she cried: ‘* My sakes! How 
could you ever work all that out!’ To which 
Cecilia answered, somewhat abstractedly: 
‘*Oh, there was a long encore!” and then 
blushed scarlet. 

Talking music was harder than listening to 
it, but she had been brought up in the midst 
of it enough to know the catch words, and 
besides Richard talked enough for two. 
Sometimes he would spend a whole precious 
evening discussing a new song cycle or sym- 
phony. Cecilia felt very tired after the strain 
of living up to his interest, but her cour- 
age did not fail. She foresaw one rock ahead 
of her—the selection of music for the wed- 
ding—but she steered around the danger 
safely by telling Dick that she would leave 
the music to him. It was an inspiration, for 
not only did it save her, but it deeply moved 
her music-worshiping fiancé. ‘* Cecilia, 
dear /” he cried taking her hand, ‘no words 
can tell how I appreciate this expression of 
your confidence. I know what it means!’’ 
So that the day of the wedding was without a 
cloud on Cecilia's horizon. 

After they came back from their wedding 
journey, they settled into a routine eminently 
satisfactory to both families. Although they 
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“Why, Great Scott! So do I.” 


had only income enough to live very mod- 
estly, a considerable sum was set aside for 
subscriptions to all the musical events which 
Richard had always attended. The Boston 
Symphony’ s six concerts, the Kneisel Quartet, 
the Musical Art Society, a portion of the fam- 
ily subscription to the opera, the New York 
Symphony—all the haunts where music lov- 
ers gather saw the young couple regularly. 
Cecilia regarded this expenditure with the 
utmost favor and found delight in foregoing 
other pleasures that this vital element of 
Richard’ s life might be present. 

In the intimacy of married life she found it 
a little harder to be sure that she was doing 
her share, and occasionally she felt, hovering 
near, the shadow of disillusion for Dick. She 
felt a wretched intuition that Nethesis was 
near her. 

How could Dick ever forgive her the de- 
ceit, even if he could recover from the shock 
of finding her real nature! Suppose some 
test should be applied some day—one of 
those inane experiments for delicacy of ear 
with which musical people delight to torment 
themselves. Or suppose that he should come, 
by the unerring accuracy of his own feeling, 
to have a dull and vague disappointment in 
her, feel that she was not responsive. That 
was the tragedy of her situation. How could 
she be responsive! She was growing afraid 
to speak at all, lest it be the wrong thing and 
jar on him. 

Her apprehension grew with a realization 
that something was indeed growing wrong 
with Dick. He had an odd way of look- 
ing at her sometimes when she spoke of 
music, or said how much she had enjoyed an 
opera, a curious, half impatient start that 
sickened her with fear, and made her miser- 
ably self-conscious. She grew nervous and 
overwrought, hardly knowing sometimes what 
she said, and she had even the desperate 
feeling that every guilty owner of a secret 
has, of wishing that the blow would fall at 
once instead of delaying, that the truth would 
out and the suspense be at an end. 

And yet, when the shock did come, she 
found herself as wholly unprepared for it as 
though she had not gone over it in her mind 
already a thousand times. Dick had said: 
‘It's pretty warm to-night, but it's that big, 
all-star concert, you know.” And ina blank 
amaze she heard her impatient reply and 
Dick's answering exclamation without fully 
taking in their significance. She heard her 
own voice say fretfully: ‘*Oh, I wish I never 
had to go to another concert as long as I 
live!’’ and Dick’s amazed: ‘‘ Why, Great 
Scott! Sodo I!’ 

And then there was a long pause, while 
they stared at each other with the eyes of 
strangers. ‘‘ Why, Dick, what do you mean?” 
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she cried, and with a torrent of words utterly 
astounding, Dick poured out his soul, ‘‘Oh, 
Cissy, darling, I never meant to let you know! 
I swore I wouldn't! I'm a brute to do it, but 
sometimes lately I' ve almost thought it would 
be better to tell you and not be continually 
disappointing you the way I must do! I 
know you think that was an exclamation of 
temporary impatience, as yours was, but, 
Cissy, it wasn’t. Dearest, try to forgive me 
for deceiving you—I thought it was the only 
way to win you. I'm not musical, Cecilia, 
not in the /eas¢ musical. You might as well 
know the worst. I'm tone deaf. I can’t tell 
one note from another. Oh, I'ma beast to 
have kept it from you? You should have 
married one who was not shut out from what 
is such a vital part of your life. But I 
couldn't let you go! It was my love—I 
thought I could surround you with it, and 
fool that I was, I thought I could deceive you 
in an essential—oh, Cissy, don't look at me 
like that! 1 can't bear it!” 

Cecilia was indeed pale as a lily and she 
sat very still, looking at him with wide, dark 
eyes in which was an utter amazement that 
left her face otherwise expressionless. How- 
ever, as he finished and sank by her chair, 
she broke into loud peals of hysterical laugh- 
ter, which drove the distracted Richard 
almost beside himself with alarm, although she 
was clinging to him with a most comforting 
fervor. ‘‘ You darling!’ she cried. ‘‘ You 
dearest of the dear! No more am / musical! 
I haven’t any ear at all. I never could make 
a bit of sense out of music. Oh, Dickie! 
Dickie! How &illingly funny! I was so 
afraid you wouldn’t like me if I wasn’t mu- 
sical I put all that on—just like you. I never 
ceuld dear concerts. Dickie! Dickie! Don’t 
you see?’ She shook him by both shoulders 
and expression came back into her husband’s 
stupefied face. 

With a wild whoop of delight he picked 
her up and tossed her high in the air, 
exclaiming: ‘‘You precious little rascal!’ 
and dissolved into tearful laughter. Cecilia 
stopped him to listen to her eager exclama- 
tions. 

‘« Does it seem possible—all these months! 
Why, Dick, I planned all my trousseau going 
to concerts with you and your family after we 
were engaged. Do you remember that 
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lounging robe I woreon our wedding journey 
—the one with sleeves that fell back, and 
you said they looked like angel’s wings ?"’ 

Her husband answered with deep feeling: 
‘* Do | remember that!’ and she continued: 
‘*Well, I had been worrying about those 
sleeves, how to make them fall that way, and 
I couldn’t see how to do it, and at one concert 
Kreisler played an encore, an endless, endless 
thing, till I was "most distracted. He went 
up and down, and down and up, the foolish 
way they do, you know, as if anybody cared 
which they did, and I got so nervous over his 
spidery hands! Don’t you think violinist’s 
hands look hateful, sprawling around in that 
restless way? Finally he went 'way up to the 
top, very soft, the way they often do when 
they are going to stop. I was so relieved, 
but he took a fresh breath and came zipping 
down, all sort o’ bias, to a low note, and as 
quick as a flash I thought: ‘‘ There, if that 
seam is cut on the bias, the sleeve will have 
the right droop.’’ 

Richard was screaming with laughter as she 
finished. ‘I sat by you at that very con- 
cert,” he cried, ‘‘and felt too utterly discour- 
aged! I could notsee for the life of me why 
any one should spend his energy making a 
series of unintelligible noises, and I thought 
I was a barbarian. Cecilia, put on your hat 
and let us go out and celebrate. We have 
large arrears of good cash coming to us from 
all those fool subscriptions.”’ 

As Cecilia took down her hair that night 
she was suddenly struck by an idea, and went 
exploring in a dark closet. When she 
emerged, she held up to view a pale pink 
lounging robe and asked solemnly: ‘‘ Do you 
know why I've looked this up again ?’ 

‘*No,” said her husband expectantly. For 
only answer she threw it on and executed a 
wild dance of joy. ‘‘ By Jove, yes!” cried 
Dick to the whirling vision of pink. ‘‘Isn’t 
that the way you feel! I feel like somebody 
iust let out of prison, as though I'd paida 
debt that had been hanging over me, as 


“though I'd been reprieved at the foot of the 


scaffold!" 

Cecilia stopped short and approached him 
with shining eyes and a serious expression. 
‘¢ That's not the reason I've put this on,” 
she said. ‘It's because I feel as though we 
were just now read/y married!”’ 
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AID the monk with the club, in his pryde, 
‘«My steed is a corker to ryde; 
I call him Assurance 
For, despite his endurance, 
He chafes at the weight of his Hyde."’ 
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«‘CONSTANCE TRESCOTT,” by S. Weir Mitchell. 

This is the story of an unreligious and un- 
happy woman, who makes the mental an- 
guish of her husband's murderer the sole 
consolation of her life. A highly interesting 
story, remarkable for its analysis of motives, 
but without the illusion which accompanies a 
great novel, (The Century Co.) 


‘THE OpaL,” Anonymous.  , 

‘The Opal’’ is a pretty woman without 
heart or soul, whose character is merely a re- 
flection of her environment. Of little value 
as a study of temperament and with only the 
most rudimentary element of plot, the novel 
is vivacious, readable and short. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


‘*THE PLuM TREE,” by David Graham Phil- 
lipps. 

The threadbare subject of political graft is 
used by Mr. Phillipps for a melodramatic 
novel, told with an assumption of cynicism 
obviously intended for popular purposes. A 
book that cannot outlast the season. (Bobbs, 
Merrill Co.) 
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‘*THE PRINCESS Passes,” by C. W. & C. 
N. Williamson. 

A thoroughly entertaining novel with an 
ingenious plot and a clever style. It contains 
as hearty an appreciation of the joys of 
motoring as has yet appeared except in ‘‘ The 
Lightning Conductor,’’ by the same authors. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


’ «*HuRRICANE IsLAnp,’’ by H. B. Marriott 


Watson. 

Here is a tale in which the inevitable does 
not happen, but in which there is quick 
action and plenty of it. After nearly every- 
body else is killed, the lovers appear to be in 
the way of ‘‘ living happily ever afterwards, ” 
if their memories will let them. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 


‘*THE PuRPLE PARASOL,” by George Bart 
McCutchen. 

With substance like a thistle down and 
treatment that of a gentle zephyr, this short 
love story will fit in with the hammock, the 
fan, and the summer afternoon flirtation. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 














Charles H. Caffin 


Author of * How to Study Pictures,” et 


Mr. Caffin adds to an admirable appreciation of pictures the 
happy faculty of expressing his criticism in lucid and familiar 
English. His “‘ Story of American Painting,” which begins in this 
number ,is written for readers who like pictures without knowing 
about them. The growing recognition by Americans of the value 
of their native art, makes the publication of this series most 
desirable 
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Mrs. Theodore Atkinson, a Boston belle, afterwards Lady Wentworth. 
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